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WHEN THE LION ROARS, 
THE WHOLE WORLD LISTENS! 


Imagine! You're going to have a peek at the “inside production plans 
of the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios. It’s fun to look ahead to see 
re 44 


what’s comingfrom the producers of “Grand Hotel", ‘Smilin’ Through”, 


“Red Dust,” Strange Interlude’,'‘Prosperity’, Flesh” and all those other 
fine screen entertainments. Here is just a rough idea of M-G-M pictures 
of interest now being shown, soon to come and others planned for pro- 


duction. Listen to the Lion ROAR! What a treat for the months to come! 


NORMA “SHEARER comes? ’’Smilin’ 
Through” with a new hit “La Tendresse”’ 
from the thrilling French play. 


JOAN CRAWFORD in an exciting ro- 
mance written especially for her by 
William Faulkner, noted author. 


MARIE DRESSLER (beloved starl) with 
WALLACE BEERY in “Tugboat Annie.” 


MARION DAVIES has the role of her 
career in ‘’Peg o' My Heart.” 


“CLEAR ALL WIRES” the Broadway 
stage hit has been captured by M-G-MI 


HELEN HAYES, winner of the year's 
highest film award, will soon appear in 
“The White Sister.” Right after her new 
success “Son-Daughter” in which she 
co-stars with RAMON NOVARRO. 


RAMON NOVARRO will also be seen 
in the romance ‘‘Man on the Nile.” 


IRENE DUNN and PHILLIPS HOLMES 
are thrilling audiences with “The Lady.” 


“RASPUTIN” has brought new fame to 
the Barrymores, Ethel, John and Lionel. 


JOHN BARRYMORE wins further film 
triumphs with the stage success “Reunion 
in Vienna.” 


LIONEL BARRYMORE has had a special 
story written for him, title soon to be 
announced. 


“MEN MUST FIGHT” is another Broad- 
way stage hit on the M-G-M list. 


JEAN HARLOW’S next film after ‘Red 
Dust” is an original drama “Night Club 
Lady.” 


JOHNNY WEISSMULLER comes in his 
long awaited sequel “Tarzan and his 
Mate.” 


“HAPPILY UNMARRIED” is a delightful 
M-G-M original story soon to come to 
the screen. 


JIMMY DURANTE and BUSTER KEATON 
and JACKIE COOPER. What a trio for 
“Buddies!” 


“PIGBOATS” is a picture not to be 
missed! Robert Montgomery . . . Jimmy 
Durante...Walter Huston...Madge Evans! 
Swell cast in a grand picture! 


Isn’t it the truth? When the Lion ROARS you're sure of a happy hit! 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 


EOPLE glance at her hat and think, 
“How smart!’’ Then—they 
glance at her face—and see her dingy- 
looking teeth. Are your teeth bright? 
Are your gums firm? 

If your gums bleed easily—if you 
have *‘pink tooth brush’’—the sound- 
ness of your gums, the brightness of 
your teeth, and the attractiveness of 
your smile are g/l in danger! 

For “‘pink tooth brush”’ not only 


IP 


may lead to serious gum troubles— 
to gingivitis, Vincent's disease, and 
pyorrhea—but may be a threat to the 
polish of your teeth. 


Ipana and Massage 
Defeat “Pink Tooth Brush” 


Keep your gums firm and healthy— 
and your teeth clean and bright with 
Ipana and massage. 

Restore to your gums the stimula- 
tion they need, and of which they 
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are robbed by the soft, modern food 
that gives them so little natural work. 
Each time you clean your teeth with 
Ipana, rub a little more Ipana directly 
on your gums, massaging gently with 
your finger or the tooth brush. 

Start it tomorrow. Buy a full-size 
tube. Follow the Ipana method and 
your teeth will shine brighter, your 
gums will be firmer than they’ ve been 
simceMyou, were, a Childe) ;Pink 
Tooth Brush’’ will depart. 


BRISTOL-MEYERS CO.. Dept. Y-23 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 


PASTE. Enclosed is a three-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 

Name 

Street 

(CST ete eed ety Catena State ‘ 


Beginning Next Month— 
“MY LIFE WiTH CLARK GABLE” 


Another New Movie Magazine scoop! Josephine Dillon, first wife of the 
star, presents one of the most absorbing series of revelations of Hollywood. 
For years the author has kept silent, guarding herself against any state- 
ment that might be misconstrued or misused. At last she has unlocked 
her private diary, to give to the world one of the most human, intimate 
features any motion picture magazine has ever published. Don't fail to 
begin it in the March New Movie Magazine, on sale February |0th. 
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CREEN STARS 
have such exquisite 
skin! They know their 
complexions must be 
lovely if they are to win 
—and hold—hearts by 
the thousands. ‘‘To keep youthful 
charm you must guard complexion 
beauty,” they declare. ‘‘We use 
Lux Toilet Soap.” 


Like scores of others, 
Kay Francis, lovely 
Warner Brothers’ star, 

_4 guardsher beautifulcom- 

Loretta plexion with this fine 

Young O eG . 
Warner Bros. White soap. Lovely skin 


Sidney Fox 


ichever star_you see tonighl— , 


notice her marvelously Yo uthful Complexion 


is the most endearing charm a girl 
can have—a charm she must have 
if she wants to keep fresh youthful- 
ness,” she says. “I’m enthusiastic 
about the way Lux Toilet Soap keeps 
the skin always soft and smooth.”’ 


9 out of 10 screen stars use it 


Of the 694 important Hollywood 
actresses, including all stars, actu- 

pe ally 686 use Lux Toilet 
Soap regularly. For their 
convenience all the great 
film studios have made 
this luxurious soap offi- 
cial for dressing rooms. 


Arline Judge 
R. K. O. 


Whichever star you see 
tonight, notice how allur- 
ing her smooth skin is. 
Is your skin as lovely— 
as appealing ? Why don’t 
you try Hollywood’s 
favorite beauty care—use the gentle, 
inexpensive soap that keeps the 
stars’ priceless complexions always 
youthful! 

Begin today to let this fragrant 
white soap work wonders for your 
complexion! 


Bette Davis 
Warner Bros. 


LUX ‘lo ilet S O ap_ SUCH UNRIVALED ae : 
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Exclusive New Movie Magazine photo 


Going places among the great and the near great 


of the films--all the latest inside gossip of the stars 


MJ OT long ago Jimmy Dunn worked 
4 late on the set. On leaving he 
rushed to the phone and called -the 
hostess of a party to which he had 
been invited. 

_“Pve just left the set and haven’t 
time to change my clothes or remove 
my make-up. What shall I do?” 
screamed Jimmy. 

“Don’t come,” returned the hostess. 
_ And now there’s another mad-on 
In town. 


Mrs. Fredric March is all 
tickled because her husband was 
elected president of the Mayfair 
Club. Reason? She'll have to 
have a new dress for each event! 


UST A LOAFER: Joan Crawford 

decided she wasn’t busy enough 
with her routine of French, dancing, 
singing and tennis. The result is that 
she has added piano and riding les- 
sons to the list. 


HEN THE TROUBLE BEGAN: 

Merian Cooper has made Kath- 
arine Hepburn a gift. You’d never 
guess, so we’ll tell you. It’s a white 
gibbon. One of those long-limbed 
monks, you know. 


In the case of Creighton 
Chaney it’s not “like father, like 
son.” Creighton’s father was one 
of the greatest make-up artists 


Kate Smith gone Hollywood! None other 
than the radio crooner, in the West making 
a picture, and going in for the sunshine, 
sports clothes and other movie atmosphere. 


in film history. The son refuses 
to use make-up of any kind. 


OUND STAGE: Let’s all rejoice. 

Connie Talmadge and Dick Barthel- 
mess are on speaking terms once 
more, this after years of cold shoul- 
dering. Years ago they were en- 
gaged but Connie went to Europe and 
married some Greek tobacco man. 
Everybody’s happy now, though. 


And you should watch that girl 
Sari Maritza. She’s out with a 
new boy friend every time we see 
her. 


IR AND WATER NOTES: Has 
anyone ever told you that Edna 
May Oliver is one of the best swim- 
mers in Hollywood? She can hold 
her own with some of Hollywood’s 
best heroes. . . . You can believe it 
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HARD-WORK WASHDAYS FOR FER 


by D actonw VALENTIN E— 


ITS A RINSO 
ADVERTISEMENT. | 
GUESS THAT'S HER 
WAY OF SAYING YOU 
OUGHT TO CHANGE 
YOUR WASHDAY 
HABITS 


WELL, WHY DIDN'T 
SHE SAY SOMETHING 
ABOUT IT WHEN 

Wp SHE WAS HERE 
ef \ LAST MONDAY? 


LOOK, ROSALIND — | GOT 
A LETTER FROM MY 

FRIEND, THELMA. SHE 
ENCLOSED THIS CLIPPING. 
| WONDER WHY ? 


WELL, IF IT SAVES 
BACK- BREAKING 
WORK, |'M ALL 
FOR RINSO 


TRY RINSO NEXT MONDAY AND 
SEE WHAT | MEAN. SEE HOW 
RINSO WASHES EVEN COLORED 
CLOTHES AS BRIGHT 
AS NEW : 


MAYBE SHE THOUGHT YOUR FEELINGS WOULD BE 

HURT IF SHE CALLED YOU OLD-FASHIONED. NO 

UP-TO-DATE WOMAN SCRUBS AND BOILS HER \ 
We. CLOTHES WHEN RINSO SOAKS THEM 

/\~ SNOWY WHITE 

> SO EASILY 


7p ey : wT ie entero ; ar : 
l’s more economical,” says 


Mrs. W. J.Neeld of Williamsport, Pg. 


TR msuct a Big help around the h 3 

: b And It’s 
than other soaps. With i eee 5 
and tubs 3 times, ee one big box I washed the dis 


NEXT WASH DAY 


—AND ROSALIND, IT'S SO ECONOMICAL— \ 
| DID THE BIGGEST, WHITEST WASH 


more economical 
hes 7 times, sinks 


WITH ONLY A LITTLE RINSO. FOR DISHWASH- a, $ 6 times and all these ane 
OT eS Y Oilies I 
; 4 = [oy Weg ee 2 bedspreads Ma eee cloths 11 aprons 
boy, ON THE HA 3 bureau scarfs 27 handkerchiefs 24 pairs socks 


eee ea 


. . 8 
iG pos 8 ee children’s underwear 4 ete poo 
d children’s nightcl i j 
12 pillow cases 10 house-dressec oe a thie aie 
8 sheets 4 nightgowns ihe 


A little Rinso Sives a lot of thick suds that 
soak out dirt—eren jn hardest water. That Saves 
the clothes — saves your hands, too. Rinso is 
great in washing machines. Great for dishes 
—and all cleaning. Get the BIG box, 
arrins C DUCABOESURVER BR Omens co, 


: } Yarrow 


YALENT/NC— 


me 
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sé" BANDIVACON 


or not, but. . . a “prop” man was 
sent for a coronet and returned with 
a brass bugle! ... And Ann Harding 
has sold that plane of hers. 


OT JIMMIE’S SON, MY DEAR? 

Here’s one for your little book! 
Russell Gleason returned from Europe 
with one of those devastating conti- 
nental bows. Ivan Lebedeff’s hand- 
kissing act is taking a social second 
place for it. 


IDDLE WESTERN CHIVALRY: 

Ken Maynard’s wife was enter- 
taining an elderly couple from a small 
town in the middle west. Ken offered 
to take them for an airplane ride. 
They were both fearful but anxious 
to try it, with the wife the more de- 
termined. 

“T wouldn’t do it, darling,” the old 
gentleman said, as they climbed into 
the plane, “but if you are bound to 
get yourself killed, V’ll stick with you.” 


UILDING UP BOB: The director 

of “The Billion Dollar Scandal” 
wanted Robert Armstrong to be taller 
for his role, so for the first time in 
his career, Bob is wearing built-up 
shoes. 


PARKS: “Buddy” Rogers is back 

in town and so is Claire Windsor 
and that old spark is sparking again. 
Buddy took her to the first Mayfair 
party. “She’s a grand girl,” Buddy 
said. “Really, she is the most won- 
derful girl I ever knew.” 

Claire never looked prettier than 
she does right now. She just finished 
a role in “Blind Justice.” 


ERIALOUSLY INCLINED: Uni- 

versal’s serials of 1932 were so 
popular that they are going in for 
them in a big way during 1933... . 
And now Junior Laemmle is looking 
for a serial queen like Grace Cunard, 
Pearl White or Marie Wolcott, who 
were so popular a decade ago. 


Bowlike ALONG: Andy Devine 
has been given a leading role at 
last! . . . He’s to be seen in “Son 
of a Sea Cook,” which, as Andy puts 


When Tom Mix received those two rib fractures at Lone Pine, his score of broken 

bones was run up to forty-five. He has been shot twelve times. His left shoulder has, 

been broken so much that the doctors have it wired together now, like one of those 

Model-T's we used to ride in... . Here you see Tom and Tony, Jr., Tony, Sr., having 
been retired. Bought for $12.50, Tony helped Tom earn some $7,500,000. 


Exclusive New Movie Magazine photo by Wide World 


Just because we know you've been eaten up with curiosity to see how Corinne Griffith 
looks today, after all these years in London, New Movie Magazine asked her and her 
husband, Walter Morosco, to pose. And now we hope you're satisfied. 


At the age of twenty-one, Eric Linden (left) has taken his pen in hand, furrowed his 
brow, assumed a most literary stance, and has begun—of all things!—his autobiography. 
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ls EAST OR WEST... 
= MAN’S PASSION 
KNOWS NO GObs 


. .. A thrilling picture of forbidden 


emotions breaking against the barrier 


that love could not batter down .. . 


 NILS ASTHER © 
_ WALTER CONNOLLY 


directed b 


Grace ‘Laring Stone y 


COLUMBIA PIC 
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Exclusive New Movie Magazine photo 


When Director Eric von Stroheim slapped Boots Mallory's face to make her cry in 

"Walking Down Broadway," Winfield Sheehan, the Fox studio head, sent for Boots. 

"| heard you had a little trouble on the set today,’ he began. "Oh, no," Boots 

interrupted. "Von just slapped my face to make me cry. He had to do it. As a 

matter of fact, | asked him to." . . . Here you see Miss Mallory, Director von, 
Stroheim, Minna Gombell, and James Dunn. 


Well, Gloria Stuart (right) has moved again. You say it—''cheaper than paying rent.’ 
O. K. But not in Gloria's case. Gloria has four dogs. Landlord objected. ‘Love me, 
love my four dogs," replied Gloria—and moved. 


Ruth Chatterton (below) visiting the "Forty-second Street'’ set, and chatting with 
Warner Baxter, who is one of the galaxy of stars in the picture. Ruth is one of the, 
few Warner-First National stars who doesn't appear in this thrilling drama of back» 


stage life, but George Brent, her new husband, is in the cast. 


Exclusive New Movie Magazine photo by Bert Longworth = 


it, “is certainly right up my alley!” ny (ORES A VISITOR: This win- 


ter is a happy one for 


LOVE ME, LOVE MY DOG. Birell. Her mother, Mme. Stephanie 
Birell of Vienna, has decided to spend 


the cold months with Tala and her 


Alene Carroll is seen either with 


Andy Devi > his d Truck : 
ed evine or his dog, Truc Histo, Colpsallta, 


OM’S STILL YOUNG: Tom 


from grown-up girls. But perhaps 
the girls aren’t to be blamed. 


WO UP: Sidney Fox seemed to 

hold up her own in Europe. She 
no more than finished her first pic- 
ture with Feodor Chaliapin, the 
singer, when she was signed to play 
opposite Emil Jannings in “Roi 
Pausole,” made in Vienna. Now she’s 
back again, slightly continentalized. «~*~ 


aie So SEN: Universal seems 
: raters o like these national advertising 
Brown’s pet aversion is baby talk slogans. It made “Okay, aan 
and has now sent Chester Bennett into 
the jungles of Indo-China, Sumatra, 
Java and the Strait Settlements... . 
He’s coming back with one they ex- 
pect to call “Nature in the Raw.” 


IDING: Universal has had Paul 

Lukas under contract for more 
than nine months and he has yet to 
appear in one of its pictures. Now 
he’s slated to be seen with Boris 
Karloff in “The Invisible Man.” 


Doug Fairbanks, Jr., went into 
training for the role of a fighter 
in “The Sucker.’ Doug wanted 
to be prepared in case some of his 
sparring partners got tough. 


UTTERFIELD THEATERS 

PRESENT: Many of you fans in 
the Middle-West have paid your money 
to enter Butterfield Theaters; and the 
next thing you know, you'll be pay- 
ing money to see Helen Butterfield, 
the daughter, in “The Billion Dollar 
Scandal” (But it’s only a minor role). 
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He took them from his 
mad menagerie. nights 
were horrible with the 
screams of tortured 
Leasts...from his House 
of Pain they came re- 
made... Pig-men...Wolf- 
women... thoughtful 
Human Apes and his 
masterpiece —the Panther 


Woman throbbing to 
the hot flush of love. 


From H. G. Wells Fen thapsody of adventure, romance and terror, 
“The Island of Dr. Moreau” with CHARLES LAUGHTON 
BEEa t£LuUuUGO 5] 


RICHARD ARLEN 
LEILA HYAMS—AND IHE 


PANTHER WOMAN 


PARAMOUNT PUBLIX CORPORATION, ADOLPH ZUKOR, PRES., PARAMOUNT BLDG, NEW YORK 
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Exclusive New Movie Magazine photo by Wide World 


Hi, Jackie. How's everything? Where'dja 
get those long pants? ... Hi, kids, Jackie's 
got long pants. Jackie's got long pants. 
Jackie's got long pants. . .. Etc., etc. 


. 
er] 
mlowiae) 
a 
Ey 
= 
= 
<a 
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James Dunn recently  post- 
poned that vacation of his be- 
cause as he put it: “What I 
really need is a rest. So I’m going 
to stay home and get it!” 


Irene Browne, seen in “Caval- 
cade,’ admits that she finds 
Hollywood terribly boring. 

“My word, the people are al- 
ways at their work!’ she vre- 
marks. 


O, WE HADN’T: Have you ever 
noticed that Glenda Farrell and 
Noel Francis look enough alike to be 
sisters? Yet they aren’t even related! 


It took years of practice but 
George Arliss never gets any 
light reflections into the camera 
from that monocle of his. 


IRST VACATION: Warren Wil- 

liam recently had his first vacation 
since entering picture work. He and 
his wife spent several weeks at Mag- 
dalena Bay, Mexico. And no deep-sea 
fishing, either! 


UST LIKE ’EM: You ean believe 

it or not, but Lyle Talbot has 
more than thirty turtle-neck sweaters 
in his wardrobe. 


AMPLER MARX: When Harpo 

Marx enters the Paramount dining 
room he goes from table to table vis- 
iting his friends and sampling food 
from every plate. By the time he finds 
a table where he can eat, he has had 
his lunch—free. 


Z) 


Thelma Todd, out of the hospital and well 
and zippy again, continues to sing the 
praises of her devoted friends, and every 
chorus rings in Minna Gombell and Sally 


Eilers. No matter how busy they were, 
neither missed a daily call on invalid Thelma. 


RAMATIC NOTE: In Ruth Chat- 

terton’s picture, “Common 
Ground,” a scene called for a bit 
player to take a terriffe punch in the 
face. Director William Wellman called 
Robert Emmett O’Connor, who was 
to deliver the punch, aside and said, 
“Now look here. We’ve got to get this 
scene. Don’t be afraid to hit this 
fellow. He’s an ex-pug and can take 
it and he’s getting $50 for it. 

So O’Connor gave the fellow a good 
hard punch, blood spurted from his 
mouth and it looked fine. Then the 
ecamerman reported that something 


Add the name of Joel McCrea to your list 

of old-fashioned boys. He lives at home 

with his folks and pays so much a week for 
his "room and board." 
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DESIRE 
ME 


mx es % 
Le $f FOF wee 
bx Be i 


Take a lesson in confidence 


from ‘those dear... but younger friends 


LITTLE hard to admit, isn’t it—that you find yourself E i a 
mote and more inclined to avoid those younger This much Olive Oil 
friends —that your skin is fading —that you are slipping goes into every cake 
...Just a little? of Palmolive Soap. 
Just imagine the great beauty expert, Vincent, of Paris — 
studying your own case. Nine chances in ten he would 
exclaim...““But you do not clean your skin properly. Even 
if you come to me for treatment—you must first wash your 
skin thoroughly at home...I cannot perform miracles...” 
Beauty experts—the whole world over—will tell you that 
a skin thoroughly cleansed, twice daily, is the first rule of 
beauty care. But—beware—all too many soaps wash away 
the natural oils —leaving your skin dry, parched, a prey to 
wrinkles and lines . . . while a skin cleansed with Palmolive 
is not only cleaned but protected against the ravages of time 
and age. Its olive and palm oil lather has a flattering 
way of putting youth into your skin, of keeping it there. 
Make a simple two weeks’ test of Palmolive, the soap 
containing olive oil. Follow our directions and see natural 
beauty return to your skin...and almost forgotten admir- 
ation feturn to the eyes that appraise you... 


Keep that Schoolginl 
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had gone wrong with the film and the 
scene had to be taken again. When 
the pug heard that he leaned over 
and whispered to O’Connor, “Listen, 
you! If you hit me that hard again, 
[ll lay you out cold.” We have O’Con- 
nor’s word for it that he didn’t. 


Marlene Dietrich made an un- 
expected appearance in the studio 
dining room after an absence of 
weeks. Everyone was glad to see 
her and Chico Marx ran over to 
her tabie and picked up her hand. 
Marlene—and everyone who was 
watching—thought he was going 
to kiss it but he didn’t. He bit it! 
and hard, too. Marlene howled! 


| [Goes FEVER: A few days before 
Lupe Velez left Hollywood to make 
another personal appearance tour in 
the East, Gary Cooper surprised 


David Manners sports two beautiful new 
murals in his dining room. The eyes of an 
artist, a guest at dinner, kept wandering 
toward an arched doorway. Finally he 
asked permission to decorate the walls on 
either side. “Go ahead," said David; and 
the artist started. Kind friends, also at 
dinner, began betting David he would have 
an artist-guest all winter. But the murals 
were finished before noon the next day. 
(Below) David making a date. 


Exclusive New Movie Magazine photo by Wide World 
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everyone by calling for her at the 
RKO Studio where she was working 
and taking her to lunch. A few days 
later they both left for the East 
but not together. Now, did Gary 
go to New York to join Lupe; 
or did he go to visit the Countess 
Frasso; or, did he, as he said before 
he left, go to consult his doctor about 
his ear trouble? Hollywood is that 
upset. 


OOR BUTTERFLY: “Madame But- 

terfly” was delayed every few days 
while Sylvia Sidney gave her eyes a 
rest. The tape which pulled the cor- 
ners of her eyes up in order to give 
them that Chinese slant, was ce- 
mented to her scalp and was ex- 
tremely painful. 


RICE OF A NAME: Gail Patrick, 

whose real name is Margaret Fitz- 
patrick, is one of Paramount’s con- 
test winners. Gail wanted to keep her 
own name but when she was told 
that it was too long—it would never 
get into electric lights—she retained 
the Patrick and added Gail. A few 
days later she received a letter from 
an irate gentleman who demanded to 
know where she got the name. His let- 
ter further revealed that he had en- 
tered a name contest in a magazine 
and his suggestion for a slick name 
was Gail Patrick. Now he wants to be 
paid. 


Sheila Terry's a girl you're going to hear 

a lot about. For First National is giving 

her what Hollywood calls ‘a build-up." 

Her next picture will be "Twenty Thousand 
Years in Sing Sing." 


(Left) “Come on, Joan. We're late!" Or 
words to that effect, from Husband Gene 
Markey to Wife Joan Bennett. Joan made 
a recent trip East for a sort of Bennett 
family reunion, but New York saw little of 
her. She's a bit shy, is Joan, and terribly 
nice. But Connie had the whole town talk- 
ing, and came in for a good deal of 
criticism for what New Yorkers felt were 
blatant attempts to attract attention. 


Erclusive New Movie Magazine photo by Wide World 


dere BANDWACON, 
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FAOEN 


as Pure and 


Exciting news! Thrilling to every 
woman who rightfully and carefully 
considers the protection of her beauty 
... and her purse. 


And that news is... Faoen Beauty Aids 
in convenient 10c sizes are equal in 
QUALITY to the most expensive brands! 


Such an amazing statement is difficult 
to believe. Naturally you want proof. 
And here it is—absolutely scientific 
proof—from the report of one of the 
most famous Research Laboratories: 


Fine as 


“every Faoen product tested, is as 
pure and fine as products of like 
nature sold for $1, $2 and $3.” 


| PARK & TILFORD 


NEW YORK PARIS 


FAOEN 


FAY = ON ) 


Za AL 


Conventant. | ous 


TO 


*3 Brands 


Additional proof! Every Faoen Beauty 
Aid has received the seal of approval 
of the Good Housekeeping Institute. 


As a result, women are enthusiastic 
about Faoen... applauding the fact 
that now it is unnecessary to pay high 
prices for high quality beauty aids. 


Such overwhelming evidence should 
convince you, too, that the time to be- 
gin using Faoen Beauty Aids is today! 


10c each 
at F.W. Woolworth Co Stores © 
° 


CLEANSING CREAM + COLD CREAM « SKIN TONIC + LOTION + FACE POWDER + ROUGES + PERFUMES 
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Anita Stewart, 


happily married, 
prominent, living in Los Angeles with her 
millionaire husband, little thinking of pic- 


socially 


tures these days. But still occasionally 
strolling on the Boulevard, where this 
camera-snap was taken. 


Charles Ruggles wants to know if you've 
heard the Rheumatism Song—''Now You're 
in My Arms?" If you haven't, never mind. 


BANDWAGON 
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Frank Borzage, director, Helen Hayes, actress, and Fredric March, actor, winners of 
the Motion Picture Academy awards in their different divisions—Borzage for his direc- 
tion in "Bad Girl,"" Miss Hayes for her performance in "The Sin of Madelon Claudet'' 
and Mr. March for his performance in "Dr. Jekyli and Mr. Hyde." These are 
the highest honors that can be paid by the film industry for work during the past year. 


AMERA SHY: Eddie Cantor had 

great difficulty in getting the bull 
fight scene for ‘“‘The Kid from Spain.” 
During rehearsal the bulls performed 
in great shape, but the minute a camera 
was trained on them they all but fell 
asleep. Even when a battery was rigged 
up and the animals given a_ gentle 
shock from behind, they were only mild- 
ly aroused. Finally they tied the head 
of a bull onto the radiator of an auto- 
mobile and photographed it from above 
in order to get the idea of swiftly mov- 
ing scenery into the picture. 


pi 


Not even Charles Laughton, with 
his dramatic characterizations and 
portly physique, is allowed to have 
a proper amount of dignity around 
the Paramount Studio. Hvery one 
calls him Buster! 


TARS WILL BE STARS: David Selz- 

nick, head at RKO, was quite sur- 
prised when Constance Bennett ap- 
peared in his office and said she wanted 
to play in “Little Women.” He couldn’t 
refuse her, and so it was settled. Then 
Constance learned that the picture was 
to be made in modern clothes, so she 
changed her mind and bowed out of the 
picture. She had just seen Norma 
Shearer in “Smilin’ Through” and 
wanted to make a costume picture. 


Joan Crawford always calls her 
father-in-law, Douglas Fairbanks, 
“Uncle Doug.” 


LL IN A LIFETIME: Katharine 
Hepburn, the biggest personal hit 
in motion pictures in months, tried to 
get a job at Warners, but they couldn’t 
see her and RKO grabbed her. But 
while the Brothers Warner may be 
gnashing their teeth over Hepburn, 
they can smile over George Brent, who 
was under contract to both Fox and 
Universal and nobody cared. 


PRESS AGENT BLUSHES: Imagine 
the embarrassment of a Paramount 
press agent the other day when he in- 
troduced Mae West to May Robson. Miss 
Robson had heard of Miss West (and 
who hasn’t?) but Miss West didn’t 
know who Miss Robson was—and said 
so. 


Doug Fairbanks, Jr., always ad- 
dresses his step-mamma, Mary, 
Pickford, as “Queen.” ‘ 

(Please turn to page 112) 
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The Eyes of Men---The Eyes of Women 


Judge your Loveliness every day 


You may be sprightly and sixteen; fair and 
forty; or serious and sixty. Yet you can- 
not deny that every pair of eyes that looks 
at you commends your beauty or regrets 
its lack. For life is a Beauty Contest for 
every woman. And she whose skin is soft 
and fresh has a wonderful advantage. 


THE SOAP. OF BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 


To possess a lovely, clear complexion take 
infinite care in choosing your beauty soap! 
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Use gentle, creamy-white Camay, the 
Soap of Beautiful Women! Its lather is 


- ++ luxuriant in any kind 
of water. It is made of pure, delicate oils, 
safe for the most delicate feminine skin. 


rich as cream 


NEW LOW PRICES 


Never in all your lifetime have you known 
a soap of such exquisite quality to cost so 
little! The price of Camay is now so low 
you will want to buy a dozen cakes today! 


THE SOAP OF 


1933 


BEAUTIFUL 


‘You can hardly glance out of the win- 
dow, much less walk in town but 
that some inquiring eye searches you 
and your skin. This is the Beauty 
Contest of life in which all women 
must compete. Not even a queen 


escapes it, And a modest country girl 
can win it - - - if her skin is lovely. 


®@ Make a rich lather with Camay, a soft 
cloth and warm water, massaging it into 
your skin. Rinse with cold water. Then 
note how soft and fresh your skin feels. 


@ This is creamy-white Camay, the 
famous beauty soap that thousands of 
lovely women use for their complexions, 
for their hands and tn their bath. 


Copr, 1933, Procter & Gamble Co, 


CAMAY 


WOMEN 
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A boy and a girl from Main. 
Street.. yom a loneliness Bes 


and a wey Sit to: apeiies 
A sane of yourtg, ve that 


answer. the call Gt romance. 
ec lt will make you laugh. 


JAMES DUNN 
BOOTS MA 


ZaSv Pitts Minna Gombell 


. Terrance Ray’ 
Directed by 


Erich von Stroheim 
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Photo by Eugene Robert Richee 


Tempestuous, temperamental, Miriam Hopkins put her foot down 

on "No Man of Her Own” as not the vehicle for her talents. So, 

instead of angry lawsuits, Paramount began preparation of three 
new pictures for the volcanic star. Now all is serene. 
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DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, Jr., begins his 


The THREE Ages of 


By DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, Jr., 
and D. E. Wheeler 


Epitor’s Nore: When we asked 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., to write the 
real story of Joan Crawford, he ob- 
jected, giving as his reason his _be- 
lief that the public might think him 
too biased. He felt it would be a 
difficult and delicate task for him, 
as Joan’s husband, and one better 
left to some impartial outsider. It 
was then that we suggested his do- 
ing the story with a collaborator, 
relieving Doug, Jr., of the sole re- 
sponsibility for the narrative and 
from any accusations of favoritism. 
Hence the dual authorship. 


ce 


O every woman I say: Never permit the 
past to interfere with the present. Your 
life igs your own. Live it!” 
Joan Crawford speaking. 
And this girl, who jumped from the chorus of 
musical comedy into the movies as an “extra” 
and then rose to stardom in the talkies, exempli- 
fies in her own development what she says. 

What she was yesterday has nothing to do 
with what she is today or what she will be to- 
morrow. Dead selves are best buried. 

Lot’s wife deserved what she got. You can’t 
look backward and forward at the same time and 
get anywhere. Progress is the passion of Joan 
Crawford’s life, and unless she feels that she 
is growing, going ahead, becoming what she 
wants to be, she is not happy. 

That inner urge to expand and achieve, to- 
gether with her strong self-determination, verg- 
ing on stubbornness, gave her 
mother a great deal of concern 
even when Joan was the little 
girl called “Billy’’ Cassin—the 
“Billy” bestowed on her by her 
brother Hal, four years older, 
and the ‘“‘Cassin” being the name 
of her stepfather. 

Her “first life,’ as we shall 
call it, was that of “Billy” Cas- 
sin, and it began most inauspi- 
ciously in San Antone’, Texas, 
where she was born on March 
23rd, 1908. Though many 
writers and critics have alluded 
to her “soft Texan accent,” it is 
difficult to see how she could 
have acquired it in the short 
time she was there, her family 
having removed with her to 
Lawton, Oklahoma, when she 
was a baby! 


ARLY, she developed three 
leading traits: preferring to 
play with boys, mothering dolls 
to the limit, and dancing as if 
her feet were bewitched. Be- 
cause she was called a tom-boy 


Exclusive photo by Culver Service 
The latest picture of Joan and Doug Jr. together— 
made exclusively for the New Movie Magazine when 
they returned from their trip abroad. This was the 
trip they'd been planning together for years. 


Photo by Clarence Sinelair Bull 
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own story of his wife’s career .. . 


JOAN CRAWFORD 


New Movie Magazine again gives 


you the intimate, never-before- 
told story of a star—this time as 
told by the star’s own husband 


in the neighborhood, Mrs. Cassin felt she had to 
be strict with the child, and was constantly 
checking what she thought was “unladylike be- 
havior.” Mandatory criticism and restraint of 
the kind was not the best way to reach and in- 
fluence the. proud, tempestuous spirit of the 
little girl. Punishment only made her more of a 
rebel, as it always does to those with her tem- 
perament. 

However, her dolls and her dancing brought 
her the compensating consolation and joy she 
needed. Her dolls understood her troubles and 
sympathized with her tastes and ambitions. To 
them she told everything that was in her heart, 
and already she had begun to dream of being a 
great dancer, glittering in the spotlight, an 
ethereal creature smiling and bowing to thunder- 
ous applause. 

Daddy Cassin wasn’t like her mother and 
brother, full of don’t-do-this and don’t-do-that, 
and furthermore, he owned a theater in Lawton, 
which was nothing short of Elysian fields to 
Billy. Quite often, he took her there with him, 
and the tot of seven or eight would catch and 
imitate the actors out front as she stood in the 
wings. They would laugh and ‘pat her head 
when they came backstage, and say to the 
manager: 

“Say, Cassin, that (Please turn to page 87) 


Before the public knew her at all, Joan was called 
"Billy" Cassin, when she ran away and went on the 
stage she adopted the name LeSueur. At right, she 
is shown with her mother, Mrs. Anna Bella Cassin. 


Photo by Hurrell 
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WE ASKED THE FILM STARS ABOUT 
THEIR HOPES AND PLANS __ 


22 


DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, JR.: | want to 

make one truly great picture. Then } 

want to take another trip to Europe. | 

am writing a novel, and want to finish 

that within the next six months—and, oh, 
I want to do a lot of things. 


Photo by Wide World 


CHARLES ("Buddy") ROGERS: | want 
to make my return in a good picture or 
not at all. | don't want to give up 
my radio work, so my wish for 1933 is 
that | may make at least one good 


picture and a lot of broadcasts. I tried 
to make a clean break, to forget pic- 
tures, but I found | couldn't. 


JACK OAKIE: It’s tough for a wise- 
cracker since the Four Marx Brothers 
came on the lot. | just hope that in 
1933 1 don't have so much competition 
or else that | meet a lot of new people 
who haven't heard my old se 


ing. My contract has another year to 
run at RKO, so | presume | shall con- 
tinue in pictures. 


Photo by Don English 


FREDRIC MARCH: | m want the 
tight kind of house for the baby we've 
adopted, with the right kind of nursery 
and back yard. As it is, she has almost 
crowded my wife and me ou? of house 
and home. . . . About my career? Oh, 
well, a few more pictures like “The Sign 
of the Cross” and "Smilin’ Through.” 


4 


EDNA MAY OLIVER: On the stage | 
played several strong dramatic roles, 
and it is my sincere hope that in 1933 
I shall have the same opportunity in pic- 
tures. | am very much afraid of being 
“typed” in pictures. - 
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CLARK GABLE: | hope to make a pic- 
ture that will give me a chance af light 
comedy. I hope to become. an expert 


- golfer, to take several hunting trips— 


and time for one trip to New York to 
see all the plays. 


_ TALA BIRELL: | want to make some 


really great pictures, to do something 

really worth while with my voice, which 

| have been neglecting for the last three 

years, and to go home to Vienna for a 

vacation, and perhaps act in a play 

there—but for only a few weeks. Then 
| want to come back to pictures. 


BORIS KARLOFF: 
country since 1913, yet I've never been 
in New York. | want to go there this 
year and to New England, too. Profes- 
sionally speaking, | have no definite 

plans except to keep busy. 


I've been in this 


HERE ARE THE 


ANSWERS 
THEY SENT TO US 


_Phote by 
Don English 


CHARLES LAUGHTON: My ambition 


for the year is to have no ambition. 

Ambition makes people work so hard 

' that they have no fun. It keeps me in 

Hollywood, while my wife is in England. 

My hope for the year is that my wife's 

work and mine will not keep us apart 
very much longer. 


NANCY CARROLL: | hope ‘I have no 
production quarrels during 1933. | want 
three great roles in the next three pic- 
tures which I'm to make. And | hope 
no hairdresser burns my hair so that | 


shall have to wear a wig as | did in 


“Under Cover Man.” 


JAMES CAGNEY: |! want to take two 
courses at the University of California 
—one in biological chemistry and one 
in political science. Hope | won't have 
to slap any more women in pictures. 
And | want to raise a cactus garden. 


IRENE DUNNE: The normal professional 


life of a film star is five years. So | 
have laid out a five-year plan. I'm 
going fo live on a certain amount each 


week and put the rest away. At the 
end of five years I'll know my fate. 


LEW AYRES: I hope ! can make “Men 
Without Fear’ and "The Red Knight of 
Germany"'—or something elso especially 
good, | want to motor. through Canada 
and then through the South, and | want 
to go to the World's Fair at Chicago. 
If | can do all that I'll have a great year. 


Photo by 
Russell Bell 


PAT O'BRIEN: | want to take my folks 

—my wife and my father and mother— 

on a trip back to Ireland, where my folks 

were born. | should like very much to 

create a successful stage role, then to 
do it in pictures. 
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WALLACE BEERY: I hope to make at 
least two knockout pictures during the 
year, want to make a long airplane 
hunting trio into northern Canada and 
one into the wilds of southern Mexico, 
end | want to buy a faster plane. 


BUCK JONES: During the past year the 
Buck Jones Rangers’ Club, made up 

boys and girls from six to sixteen, has 
grown to 1,500,000 members. These kids 
have breught Western pictures back fo 
popularity. lt is my hope and plan to 
keep faith with them by making better, 
more exciting and more thrilling West- 

erns during 1933. 


TOM MIX: Hope | won't have any more 
lawsuits. As for plans, | hope to make 
a world tour as soon as I've completed 


my picture contract. No other plans, 


but | do hope this year will be happier 
and more prosperous than the last one. 
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ELSIE JANIS, the internationally famous mimic, tells of 


“Frrom the tirst day | saw Mitzi | 

have maintained that she can do 

anything | have done, if she is 
properly guided, as | was." 
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how she discovered—and boosted—“another JANIS” 


4 Exclusive photo by Tower Studios 


The Magic of Mitzi 


Applause and advice from the American 
stage star for the little girl following in 
her footsteps _ 


HE natural short cut to fame and star billing is 

undoubtedly via imitations! Having taken it 

myself at the age of five I believe that I know 

the route, its smoothness and its detours, about 
as well as anyone. 

Thirty years ago I stood where Little Mitzi Green 
stands today, at the crossroads of success, several 
sensational years of “Child Wonder” acclaim behind 
me, ahead of me the dreaded and usually fatal awk- 
ward age, when the little shoes which were the favor- 
ites six months before shrink with horror from the 
lengthening toes, and the dresses of last month hang 
like baby bibs above knobby knees. 

Mitzi is twelve, and I know so well how she feels 
when people pat her cheek and enthusiastically re- 
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mark, “Well, well, you’re getting to be quite the 
young lady!” They mean to encourage her, but Mitzi 
knows that if thirteen is bad luck for the superstitious, 
it is finale for infant phenomena, unless they are 
unusually small and their parents don’t mind holding 
back the years until they scream for recognition. She 
sees those inevitable early ’teens that must be bridged 
before she can answer yes (or no) to the cheek patters. 

Being too big for this part and too small for that 
is tragic for the average child, but Mitzi is a genius 
and I think she will not only bridge the in-between 
chasm, but will throw a pontoon of talent across it 
and find her name still in big type on the other side. 

I did it, and from the first day I saw her I have 
said she can do anything I have ever done, if proper- 
ly guided, as I was! She has an adoring father and 
mother, but whether or not two can drive as well as 
one remains to be seen. I had only a mother, who 
had only one thought, success for me. Nothing could 
discourage her. No one could distract her attention. 
She swept aside barriers with the hand of conviction 
and flew over bridges on the (Please turn to page 107) 
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EVERYBODY WAS GLAD 


Andy Got a Break 


Summers:he worked as a life-guard. Winters 


he starved. And then came his chance 


If I heard that story once, I heard it a dozen 
times on my Andy Devine tour of the Universal 
lot. 

And when I sat down with large Andy himself across 
a shiny brown table at luncheon in The Brown Derby, 
I knew what they meant. 

The boy isn’t good-looking in the Hollywood sense. His 
facial topography is hilly without being as impressively 
mountainous as his figure. His complexion is not 
freckled, but it looks as if it was just going to be. He 
doesn’t wear his incurably curly hair long enough to 
get in his eyes, but he always looks out from under it 
as if he were afraid it might. It is his smile that is 
illuminating. It takes his loosely hung and somewhat 
unrelated features and gives them a certain—well, there 
isn’t anything to call it but glamour. 

“T’m dieting,” he said with a laugh, as if he knew 
that the joke, being on him, must be a big one. 

There was a time—and not so very long ago either !— 
when this boy’s dieting was, so to say, automatic; 
for, although it is six years now since Andy Devine, 
Santa Clara football hero, opened up a hole for himself 
through the Hollywood line, it is only recently that he 
has been able to gain any ground. 


Bot was glad that Andy got a break.” 


HE started well. For nearly three years, he played 
atmosphere in George Lewis’s interminable series 
of “Collegians.” This wasn’t so bad. It meant a weekly 
pay check, albeit not a notable one. But the second 
three years were the hardest. Picture jobs just didn’t 
happen for our Little Boy Blue. 

Summers he worked as a lifeguard at 
forty-two and a half cents an hour. Win- 
ters he starved. At least, he did one 
winter. 

“Tt sounds funny, I know,” he said, be- 
tween smiles and laughs, “that a big husky 
like me should ever have thought of ‘end- 
ing it all’—and I don’t suppose I ever 
would have gone through with it, my 
folks being Catholic—but this is the way 
it was. 

“T had had just two meals in two 
weeks. No, make that three meals. But 
none of the three had happened for sev- 
eral days. I had left my room in the 
morning without breakfast and had been 
out all day looking for work. I had 
bummed a couple of rides out to Uni- 
versal and Culver City; and was walking 
home after a final turn-down at Warner’s. 

“Tt was dinner time—not mine but 
regular folks’ (Please turn to page 91) 


Andy Devine, big, good-natured, and un- 

spoiled, suddenly catapulted to fame, would 

much rather talk about “Truck,” his pet bull 
terrier, than about himself. 
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Photograph by Eugene Robert Richee 


Nancy Carroll, Filmland's firebrand, and alluring as ever, is with us 
again in Paramount's “Under Cover Man." Nancy, after an unsuc- 
cessful venture in vaudeville—some call it a polite spanking—says 
she's delighted to be back in Hollywood and promises to be good. 
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““S.0.§. Iceberg” is the title of Universal’s 
new Arctic epic, a Greenland thriller produced 
by Dr. Arnold Fanck, the noted Alpinist, dur- 
ing six months in the frozen wastes. Leni 
Riefenstahl, the Berlin dancer, regarded as 
the world’s only actress capable of perform- 
ing daredevil feats on the ice; Gibson Gow- 
land of “Greed” and other von Stroheim 
successes, and Ernst Udet, German aviator 
ace, play the leads. It is destined to be one 
of the most thrilling spectacles of the year. 


he New Movie Magazine, February, 


Se 
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Howe Picks his 1933 


My First Ten Stars of 
Tomorrow | 


1. KATHARINE HEPBURN 
2. MAE WEST i 

3. CONSTANCE CUMMINGS 
4. LILIAN HARVEY 

5. ALLISON SKIPWORTH 
6. JOHNNY WEISSMULLER 
7. PAUL MUNI 

8. TOM BROWN 

9. LEE TRACY 

10. RICHARD CROMWELL 


The Women Stars | Picked 
for 1922 
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Hollywood's past and future 
as revealed for you by Amer- 
ica’s most brilliant commen- 
tator on the films 


ancient chronicles on Hollywood 


GOT to looking over some of my 
the other day. 


Even a boule- 


vardier has his’ morbid spells: ~ 


The world sees only the boutonniere; 
it never suspects that we gentlemen 
of the gardenias have our dull mo- 
ments the same as the ladies of the 
orchids. (Peggy Joyce once confessed 
to me that she had fits of suicidal 
melancholy—a revelation that has sus- 
tained me in life’s darkest hours and 
given me faith that every cloud must 
have a diamond lining.) 

It was the closing of the Come-On- 
Inn that sent me to the garret of cob- 
webbed memorabilia. Betty’s and 
Hatty’s place, you know. The first 
bungalow built in California and the 
first lunching spot of the studio 
quartier—an authentic Japanese 
bungalow with sides of redwood 
planks fluting out at the base like a 
geisha’s robe and a roof like a coolie’s 
hat shading its casements. 

Behind its closed doors lies alt 
Hollywood, forever sealed. That care- 
free, fraternal, scandalmonging, pre- 
Hays Bohemia which knew no accents, 
no salons and little law. 

Well do I recall the first insidious 
seeping of culture, omen of that wave 
of civilization that was to o’erwhelm 
us as it has the South Sea natives. 
The first victim was, oddly, a bath- 
jing beauty. Mabel Normand was the 

rst to note she was being swept 
away. “My Gosh, she’s going ritzy,” 
exclaimed Mabel. ‘Do you know what 
she’s doing? Studying English!” 

This mermaid’s caprice was inex- 
plicable then. Now it appears as a 
divine premonition of the talkies. At 
any rate this girl who took up with 
the occult art of grammar is one of 
the few who survived the waves of 
sound. 


ON the walls of the Come-On-Inn 
are the signed portraits of stars 
who were. Virtually all are now dead 
according to the studio archives. 

In the world outside you die but 
once. In Hollywood you die twice. 
Once when the producers will, next 
when Jehovah decrees. 

When you respond to the latter you 


My Dream Girls : 
- For 1933 — 


JEANETTE MACDONALD 
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MALL of FAME 


go to the happy hunting ground or 
to that region boasting a warmer 
year-round climate than California’s. 

When you are pronounced extinct 
by the Hollywood gods you are con- 
demned to the unhappy haunting 
ground of former triumphs, a wraith 
among the studios from whom all 
casting directors shrink. 

Behind the shimmering pageant 
that to the world is Hollywood there 
is a macabre parade of these ghosts 
who would come back. Am I getting 
spooky? Don’t go; cocktails are just 
around the corner. 


URNING back the leaves of 

Hollywood twelve years I find my- 
self predicting the-stars-of-1922, same 
old charlatan that I am. The queens 
whose triumph I foresaw were: 

Mary Pickford 

Alla Nazimova 

Lillian Gish 
_ Norma Talmadge 

Dorothy Gish 

Constance Talmadge 

Betty Compson 

Anita Stewart 

Viola Dana 

Corinne Griffith 

I’d feel older than Plutarch over 
these reminiscences and abandon all 
hope of being asked to join Tom 
Brown’s club, were it not for seeing 
these queens of ancient history to- 
day, some of tham looking as young 
and dangerous as any of the current 
royalty. 

You see, we all started so young— 
we were mere kiddies—I admit to 
twenty-nine—what’s that, my son? 
Never be disrespectful of a hennaed 
head or a lifted face. 

And before you start weeping for 
these dethroned monarchs let me tell 
you that none has had to apply to the 
Community Chest for cocktails. 

Men appear not to be ravished by 
age as women are, a fact that may 
lead to a theory as important as Ein- 
stein’s, namely that Time must be 
masculine. Certainly the old boy 
hasn’t borne off men in any such 
numbers as he has women. In my 
1922 divination I find these sultans: 

Charlie Chaplin 

Richard Barthelmess 

Charles Ray 

Wallace Reid 

Harold Lloyd 

Douglas Fairbanks 

Antonio Moreno 

John Barrymore 

Thomas Meighan 

Will Rogers. 

Six are potent today, one has died 
and the others have been working. 
From this I deduce the consolation 
that male charms are more enduring 
if not as endearing. 

(Please turn to page 94) 
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If you’re afraid to cry, don’t read about 


Funny Face 


four hundred miles from Hollywood, ZaSu 
Pitts will go down in film history ag one of the 
few great actresses developed by the screen. 
If she lacks the gusto of her chief contemporary 
rival, Marie Dressler, she is her superior in subtlety. 
There are those, von Stroheim and myself among 
them, who consider her a great tragic actress. Mis- 
tress of the realms of sorrow, she can romp, Tom 
Sawyer-like, through a film, and make the young to 
laugh, and the old to wish that they were young 
again. 


Be in Santa Cruz, a beautiful California town, 


HE® story is stranger than fiction, and real as a 
tax report. 

Her mother owned a rooming-house in Santa Cruz 
when ZaSu graduated from high school. Watching 
her daughter from childhood, she conceived the notion 
that there might be a chance for her wastful offspring 
in Hollywood. 

Her mother’s maiden name was Nellie Shay, one 
generation away from Ireland. Her father, a Civil 
War veteran, much older than her mother, was a 
Dutchman, from the Mohawk Valley of New York. If 
either parent had humor, it was deeply repressed. 


By 
JIM TULLY 
Hollywood's Literary Radical 


Left: ZaSu, the little mother, and 
her two children—Don Mike, son of 
the late Barbara LaMarr, adopted 
by ZaSu, and Ann Gallery, ZaSu's 
own child. Right: ZaSu in a scene 
from "Greed," the von Stroheim pic- 
ture in which she had her first big 
chance. Yet even with this and then 
another von Stroheim epic ZaSu 
didn't register with the film powers 
that be. Weeks and months of idle- 
ness came and it was not until the 
arrival of the talkies—and ZaSu was 
deathly afraid of them—that she 
really came into her own. 
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And strangely enough in Miss Pitts, her humor is 
spontaneous, and her tears come slowly, as if they 
were the few left in the bottom of her soul. 

ZaSu’s first name came oddly. Her mother had two 
sisters, Eliza and Susan. The last two letters from 
the first name, and the first two from the second, 
spelled ZaSu. 


ONE evening, after the mother had been quiet for 
several days, she said to ZaSu, “I think, Daughter, 
you have a chance in Hollywood.” 

Until this moment, ZaSu had never attended a 
party, even among her schoolmates. So far as the 
strictness of her bringing-up was concerned, she 
might have been a girl of the seventeenth century. 
Her mother, long a widow, attending to her little 
brood, worked hard and feared God until whimsies 
became sins and freedom of the spirit a prisoner in a 
prayer book. 

To this woman was given a great insight. The 
first of screen mothers to back her faith with the 
deed, she talked with ZaSu late into the night. 

The next day mother and daughter walked the 
principal street of Santa Cruz. There was much 
to be done. A tin trunk (Please turn to page 104) 
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Evalyn Knapp has always seemed 
to have everything for success— 
but good réles. She has beauty, 
charm and ability. At last she is 
beginning to get where she al- 
ways belonged. In “Night Mayor" 
she made such a real hit that she 
has been signed by Columbia te 
a long-term contract. Her next 
will be "This Sporting Age." 
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Mr. Cook's own conception, executed by none other than himself, of a night's sound 
sleep for a movie star in racketeer-ridden Hollywood. 


Tattered bankers arrive on almost every train. They 

tumble off freight cars, dust off their worn-out shoes with 

their toupees, and then go hitch-hiking to Hollywood to 
see what's the mattah. 


HAT Hollywood seems to need right now is 
some genius who can tack a happy ending on 
to a column of figures. 


“O NE reason Hollywood is such a marvelous dwell- 

ing place,” says Lilyan Tashman, “is that people 
are not regarded with suspicion because they fail to 
live exactly according to the rules and regulations 
prescribed by Emily Post.” 
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COOK-COOo 
GOSSIP 


Of course not. All the suspicion is saved for those 
who fail to live according to the prescriptions of 
Hollywood. 


KLECTRIC eyes, that see and tell, are being installed 

in the homes of cautious picture people. A bed- 
room switch lays down an invisible network of rays 
across floors, doorways and windows—even across 
lawns and driveways. Any person who crosses these 
invisible barriers unconsciously and automatically 
starts a commotion—bedroom signal boxes buzz, flood- 
lights flare, gongs sound, sirens shriek. Or the alarm 
may register at police headquarters. 

This is just one of the new and ingenious ways 
devised to protect picture people, many of whom are 
terrified by the menace of robbery, kidnaping and 
extortion which has suddenly assumed alarming pro- 
portions. 

Much of the news concerning racketeering and 
crime against motion picture celebrities is hushed. 
You will hear weird tales around the studios—tales 
of suave crooks whose henchmen even follow stars 
across the continent, and make extortion contacts 


‘ aboard trains. Of course dozens of stars and execu- 


tives are constantly accompanied by bodyguards. 

The moment her chauffeur left her alone, while he 
stepped into a building on an errand, another car 
pulled alongside of Mae West’s limousine. A revolver 
was poked through the window. “Diamond Lil” dis- 
gorged $16,000 in jewels, $34,000 in cash. 

Helene Costello left her Beverly Crest home to go to 
the hair dresser. Two gents immediately stepped 
out of an expensive car, (Please turn to page 102) 
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Togo Discovers Hollywood's 


Most Famous STAR 


To Editor “Tower Publication Co.’ who write a 
magazine called “LOVE” and must feel that way, 


DEAREST SIR: 


F it was not so hard to find out about folks and 
why they do it, maybe there wouldn’t be so much 
newspapers, which would be good thing. Because 
then all reporters could get job playing bassball, 

instid of writing about it. 

I tell you now. When you go out with a pencill 
to write what happen, then you find it don’t, or some- 
thing else. 

For instancely. Last Wedsday a. m. I find Hon. Geo. 
F. Ogre, Emperor of Hollywood, looking very Will H. 
Haze while he rubb arnica medisine on a hole in his 


WALLACE IRWIN’S world - famous 
Japanese Schoolboy becomes an In- 
quiring Reporter and goes right to 
headquarters—he asks the _ stars 

themselves about themselves 


leg where his boot in his horse-pants hit him. 

“Togo,” he dictate, “stick by me and you will ware 
dye-monds eventually.” 

“Thanks so many,” I report, putting my knecktie 
in place where my shirt wasn’t. “‘And what should I 
ware in the meanwhiles?” 

“That are a mere D.Tail,” he reject. “My mind 
are too large to think of clothing for a Japanese. My 
brain will not handle anything less than 1000000$. 
Togo, I are paying you in experience, and today are 
pay-day. I are going to give you a experience which 
are 100% more preshus than gold.” 

“O sire!” I holla on my curved knees. 

“Make your eyes very careful while you lissen at 
this,” he say. “I think you are sifficiently fool-harty 


"For do not the Dixinary say, 'When the Katz 
my latest Screen Dramma?" .. . 
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to get exackly what I want. Because I wish to make 
biggest pubblicty advtising since Noah wrote that 
peice called ‘Show Boat,’ I command you go 4th and 
find out who are most famus person in the Holly- 
wood Hell of Fame.” 

“How to find that out, if ever?” I require. 

“Go to all Famus Actors and Actoresses and ask 
them,” he corrode. “They will tell you fastly enough.” 


M& EDITOR, did you ever attemp to runn a Farm 
Board with one hand and a Chain Drug Store 
with the other? Then you do not know % of it. 
But I know one thing. If you wish to be siccessful, 
best way are to start at the top & work downwards. 

Therefore I start with Hon. Garta Grebo. Outside 
one (1) immensified castle I find a sign “NEVER AT 


Illustrations by 
HERB ROTH 


away the Mice will play?’ You wish see the last act of 
"Oh, should!" | ollicute distinctually. 
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HOME,” so I know that must -be where she live. By 
front door I find 6 Swedishes with shoot-guns, look- 
ing welcome. ‘What can’t I do for you?” ask First 
Swedish hottily. 

“TI wish to see Hon. Garta Grebo,” I narrate nervely. 

“Give 12 good reasons in one (1) word,” say 
Swedish. 

I try to boil my word, but it came out double. 
Therefore I say-so, “I desire ask her why she are 
most famus person in all Fame.” 

“IT are her Hired Explanation,” manipulate Swedish. 
“She are not the most famus, because her eyelids 
has been copied by Hon. Marleen Deetrick and others. 
if you wish to find a reel Famus, I snuggest you 
go over and call on Miss Marie Dressler and 
talk to her, if possible. 


HANKS so many, I 

elope away from there 
and find a hansom bunga- 
low with sign on it which 
declare “TRADEMEN 
ENTRANCE.” With book- 
agt. expression I go into 
there and find an awfully 
sweet-fat lady baking 
downnutts in a oven filled 
with hot gass. 

“Wish see Marie Dress- 
ler,” I computate. 

“You are speaking at her, 
honey,” she narrate. “Could 
I donate to you a jinjer 
coocie I just made, or % lb. 
apple pie of my own manu- 
faxure?”’ 

While eating them I say 
with fork, “Hon. Marie, 
Hon. Garta Grebo poked me 
here to ask you why you 
are most Famus Person in 
Hollywood.” 

“You have come to wrong 
eddress,” dictate Hon. 
Marie, while spearing 
downutts. “I scarcely never 
think of Fame, I are so 
busy all time being Just 
Me. As Prince of Whales 
say-so when he see me in 
my last flim, ‘She are 
merely a Common Person. 
Please send me 200 tickets 
in avance for her next 
show.’ I are nothing more 
than the Great Mamma. 
Please do not refer to me 
as Famus.” 

“Who would be elected 
fore thath jobs I ask to 
know. 

“Why you no ask Hon. 
Lion Barrymoore?” she ne- 
gotiate while frying a jack- 
flap on stove. “If he are 
not Famus then I are the 
niece of Clara Bow.” 


Se I enrush franickly & 
find Hon. Lion Barry- 
moore eating 100$ worth of 
figs in a sort of Grandy 
Hotel where he live. 

“What you want & be 
quick as possible,” he narrate. 

“Are you Famus?” I ask to know. 

“What are Fame?” he snuggle. 

“It are the front end of a newspaper,” I crock. 

“IT are neither of those,” he amputate. “When you 
see me in the flims you see nothing but a elderly per- 
son, trying to get along. Sometime I are a dried actor, 
going dead with tubbuck- (Please turn to page 78) 
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Trafalgar Square, London, Armistice Day, 1918, photographed from Lord Nelson’s monument—one of 


the many great mass scenes from Fox’s stupendous spectacle, “Cavalcade.” Init are forty featured 
players, one hundred and fifty speaking parts, 15,000 civilians, 10,000 soldiers, a cathedral chorus 
of 5,000 singers, and 500 dancers. Directed by Frank Lloyd and adapted from the sensationally 
successful Noel Coward play, “Cavalcade” takes in a span of thirty-two years, showing the effect of 
tumultuous world events upon our family life. It is one of the costliest pictures of this decade. 
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Inside SECRETS of the 


Scenes from life during the trying processes when Beauty 


is made more beautiful—and even fashions are changed 


HO is the man who knows more beautiful 

women than any other male in Hollywood? 

Perhaps I should say, who is the man in 

Hollywood who has made more women beauti- 
ful than any other man in the world? 

He’s a modest, little man, past middle age, with 
graying hair. His name is simply Jim. 

No Don Juan ever had such a harem as the col- 
lection of Hollywood beauties who flock to his salon. 
No man was ever privileged to gaze upon so much 
pulchritude in one day, or to touch so many famous 
skins, or to converse with so many world-known 
celebrities upon the subject that is most precious to 
women’s hearts—beauty! 

To Jim, they are all just his girls. He’s known 
most of them for years. He’s seen them climb the 
ladder of fame; watched them go from extra roles 
to leads—and from humble beginnings to the dizzy 
heights of stardom. And he’s seen them fall, too. Jim 
could tell you a lot about the rise and fall of movie stars. 

To him they’re simply Billie and Jean and Bebe and 
Colleen. And he is just Jim. Simple, isn’t it? 

In Hollywood there is nothing so cheap as beauty— 
and yet it is something that everyone seems to be 
striving to attain—beauty of face, beauty of form, 
beauty of voice. The mind seems to be the thing 
most neglected. Wherever the eye chooses to stray 
it finds comely women, Nell Brinkley cuties, magazine- 
cover faces. In the cafés it is the waitresses who 
bedazzle the eye. In the department stores and 
shops, the salesladies. Even the Hollywood hospitals 
boast the most beautiful nurses in the world. There 
is no escape from them. Wherever one looks there is 


By RAMON ROMERO 


a potential star. Eating, sleeping or dying, one is 
saturated with it. 

Where do they all come from? Ig it possible that 
they were always beautiful? A talk with a few 
beauty experts would soon disclose the fact that most 
beauty in Hollywood is acquired. Bought! For her 
make-up has reached a state of perfection, and there 


is hope for even the most unattractive woman. 


S Jim says, there is no other city in the world, past 
or present, that has witnessed the miracles which 
have taken place in Hollywood. Caterpillars emerge 
butterflies; awkward country sisters are transformed 
into ladies of poise and distinction; the shapes of 
noses are changed with no more ado than turning 
over the pages of the morning paper; projecting ears 
are put in their places; the lean become fat and the 
fat lean; blondes go brunette—and brunettes plat- 
inum—a haircut changes a destiny. It seems like 
some gigantic machine into which all femininity is 
poured—the ugly ducklings, the wallflowers, the plain 
girls—only to be ground out, like so many sausages, 
into Hollywood’s beautiful. Have you ever noticed how 
much alike some of our stars look? 
That’s the main trouble with the beauties of Holly- 
wood. They appear like a string of dolls cut from 
the same piece of paper. But these carbon-copy 


beauties only endear the ZaSu Pittses, the Edna May 
Olivers and the Louise Fazendas. 

The beauty specialists are beginning to be wise to 
the fact that it is no longer enough that beauty appeal 
to the eye alone. The time has come when the imagi- 
nation must be captured. The dawn of a new type 


Norma Shearer always knows just what should be done with her hair. — 
She and Jim worked out these coiffures together. (Left) The coronet 
hairdress for the early sequences of "Strange Interlude"; (left, above) as 
the young matron in the same picture; next as the wilful daughter in 
"A Free Soul"; then as a victim of modern marriage in "The Divorcee," 
and finally, a glimpse at the future—as Nina grown older—in "Strange 
Interlude." Each coiffure creates a different personality. 


cst 


Hurrell 
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Jean Harlow made herself an 
individual by turning her red- 
gold tresses to platinum. It 
takes a visit to Jim’s every 
five days to keep them that 
way but it’s worth it to Jean. 


of Hollywood beauty is breaking over 
the cinema horizon and its name is 
individuality. 

The old standards of beauty in 
Hollywood have undergone complete 
and drastic changes. Pulchritude is 
no longer judged by the perfection of 
a nose or the lovely roundness of a 
contour. It is not enough to have a 
lily white skin and a pair of evenly 
matched lips. Unless an individual 
note is struck mere beauty becomes 
dull and uninteresting. 

Even one of the most famous 
beauties of the world, Billie Dove, 
long ago saw the handwriting on the 
wall, and without waiting for it to 
cave in on her and bury her name 
in oblivion, she proceeded to let her 
hair grow gradually gray. A daring 
and a preposterous thing for a great 
movie star in her twenties to do. But 
Billie knew what she was about, and 
so, disregarding all advice, she re- 
fused to touch it up. Wisely, she 
knew she could make an asset of her 
premature grayness. In another year 
her youthful, beautiful face will be 
framed by a mass of completely gray 
hair, and she will have achieved 
a distinction and an_ individuality 
that belongs to no other woman in Hollywood. 


Ww Hat Jean Harlow achieved through dying her 

hair a white platinum is already motion picture 
history. For months she worked around Hollywood, 
at the various studios, playing atmospheric bits. One 
day she went to Jim’s and had him turn her red hair 
platinum—and that day was a red-letter day in Jean’s 
oa from then on she was fortune’s favorite 
child. 

The change won her the lead in “Hell’s Angels.” 
At first she intended to be a platinum blonde in only 
that one picture, and then revert to the auburn shade. 
But her success as a platinum vamp was so sensa- 
tional and individual that her producers immediately 
began to exploit her hair rather than her acting 
ability. 

_Jean was not more beautiful than dozens of other 
girls. She had er-r-r-hips, and—wasn’t a great actress, 
yet her individuality stamped her as a personality 
to be reckoned with. Her gesture that day at Jim’s 
also made millions of dollars for beauty parlors all 
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STARS Beauty Parlor 


Jim takes the shears to his famous client's farnous hair. Jean 
Harlow sits for a haircut by Jim and a photo by Wide World. 


over the world, for soon afterward there came a new 
sect of women that numbered in the millions—a uni- 
versal chorus of platinum blondes, each a walking ad- 
vertisement for the girl who stepped to overnight 
fame by simply changing the color of her hair. 

And now every five days Jean Harlow must go 
through the trying process of having her hair 
platinumed. Only once has she discarded the disguise. 
In “Red-Headed Woman” she became _again a 
red-head just to prove that she wasn’t getting by on 
her hair alone. But the fans clamored for her return 
to platinum tresses. In the years to come there will 
be hundreds of imitation Jean Harlows with platinum 
hair, but after all the public will only remember one— 
the original, Jean Harlow. 


IFI DORSAY is another girl who profited by 
changing the color of her hair for screen purposes. 
When Winfield Sheehan discovered the vivacious little 
actress dancing in the Greenwich Village Follies in 
New York, he saw in her at once a possibility for the 
mischievous French girl in Will Rogers’ first talkie, 
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If you don’t believe that anyone can become beautiful—read this 


How do you like Mae Clarke's new haircut? 

She tired of playing ladies more sinned against 

than sinning, and decided to throw off that 

hurt wistful look you catch in the picture 

above. You see her at the right getting 
all prettied up at Jim's. 


“They Had to See Paris.” She was interviewed, tested 
and signed. 


HEN she reached Hollywood the studio found to 

their horror that she was a blonde; and that 
would never do for the kind of vamp Fifi was going 
to play. The public have always visualized French 
vamps as dark and dusty brunettes. So Fifi went to 
Jim’s and became a brunette. Now, once a month she 
must have her hair dyed black to keep in character. 
She has yet to appear on the screen with her own light 
tresses. 

Her sister, Alyce, is a beautiful blonde, and so are 
all her sisters and her cousins and her aunts, but 
Fifi for the rest of her screen life will be a brunette. 

Other stars have come to Jim’s and changed the 
color of their hair, but with little success. Fifi and 
Jean are perhaps the two outstanding examples of 
girls whom the change benefited. 

Bebe Daniels after years of being a dark lady sud- 
denly decided to go from ebony to blonde. The transi- 
tion made her older, less beautiful and detracted from 
her vividness. She appeared in several pictures as 
a blonde, but when at last she found that it was de- 
stroying her popularity she switched back to the 
brunette shade. 

Jim has for years made a study of hair and heads. 
In a glance, simply by tracing the outline of the 
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shape of a head with his keen, trained eyes, he can 
tell just what sort of cut will be most becoming. He 
delights in creating new styles of hair dress, for he 
still believes that hair is woman’s “crowning glory.” 

Creating a haircut to fit a personality or the char- 
acter a star happens to be playing, is his business. 
The hairdress of the Norma Shearer in “The 
Divorcee” must be as far removed from the style used 
in “Smilin’ Through” as the earth is from the sun. 
An Anna Christie will not dress her hair like an Iris 
March. Sometimes it is necessary to study the seript 
of the picture to get the feeling of the character, to 
determine with unfailing judgment just how that 
character would do her hair. Often the player will 
have some suggestion of her own, but more often it is 
all left to Jim. 

Norma Shearer is one of the players who always 
knows just what should be done to her hair, just ex- 
actly how it should be cut and designed. In this case 
Jim merely carries out her orders. 

Sometimes a haircut will be so successful that it 
will stick with a player as a trademark. Several 
years ago when Colleen Moore was playing flaming, 
young flappers, she came to Jim’s for a cut that would 
suggest the character.- He gave her the Dutch bob 
which she made famous, and used in all of her sub- 
sequent pictures. Now Colleen is more mature. She 
no longer wishes to play the same kind of role. Again 
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A haircut can change 
destiny and a brunet dye 
job kept Fifi Dorsay’s 
movie job for her. Jim 
helps them start up the 
ladder, keep in the spot- 


light and stage snappy 


comebacks. 


> Wide World 


Fifi Dorsay, at Jim's beauty parlor. 


Jim has worked out for her a new hairdress that will 
reintroduce her in Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer pictures as. 
virtually a new screen personality. 


INEZ time you see Mae Clarke on the screen you 
may have to look twice to make sure that it is 
she. With typical Clarke abandon she has defied the 
current mode of long bobs and had her hair cut close 
and short to her head, giving her a new chic, a pert 
smartness, that will enable her to portray characters 


Wide World 
Una Merkel, one of Jim's patrons, looks at a new hair oil-treatment 
machine. At the right, before and after pictures of Colleen Moore. 
The old Dutch bob, which brought Colleen fame, goes into the 
discard in favor of a new softening off-the-face cut. 
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other than hard-boiled molls and 
repentant streetwalkers. 

One of Jim’s first patrons was 
Mary Pickford. That was. in 
the good old days of pictures 
when. Mary was America’s dar- 
ling. Her curls were to Jim a 
treasure of which he took infinite 
care, for he realized that they 
represented a symbol of youth 
that was cherished all over the 
world, wherever there was a sil- 
ver screen upon which life might 
be reflected. 

Times changed, and so did the 
tastes of the public. The sweet, 
sentimental themes were  ob- 
literated by the new sophistica- 
tion. Mary’s curls were no 
longer wanted. Soon enough she 
realized that if she wished to 
continue her screen career they must go. One day, 
without warning, she marched bravely into Jim’s and 
told him to clip and clip quick. She was going to do 
“Coquette” in bobbed hair! 

To this day Jim recalls that moment when he picked 
up his scissors to cut away Mary Pickford’s curls, as 
the most poignant memory of his career. It seemed 
to him then that he was writing the epitaph of a 
great screen idol with a pair of scissors. Unknown 
to the millions who had worshipped Mary’s curls, 
he was the unseen force who was writing finis 
to a chapter in screen history. When those 
curls dropped to the floor a new era in pic- 
tures begun. The final flag of surrender was 
rung up in Jim’s shop on that sad, momentous 
day. 

When he opened his new salon recently, the 
biggest basket of flowers came from Mary 
Pickford. They could have filled a room. And 
this man, who has indirectly helped to shape 
more screen careers than any producer in 
Hollywood, was more proud of those flowers 
than if she had sent him a million dollars. He 
speaks of her loyalty as a shining cross in the 
darkness of Hollywood. 

“The bigger they are, the greater they are, 
the nicer they are,” Jim will assure you. 


° 


Tp aus busiest day in a Hollywood beauty par- 
lor is Monday! Usually that’s the worst 
day for any other business. On Mondays Jim’s 
appointment book is filled. Hollywood loves 
nothing like a gay week-end, in which the 
worries of options, cut salaries and newspaper 
notices are thrown to the devil. But on Mon- 
day business begins again. Cameras grind, 
microphones swing and directors shout! Movie 
stars, worn out with having a good time, return 
in hordes from Palm Springs, Santa Barbara 
and Caliente. By this time they are ready for 
a beauty treatment. Hair needs touching up at 
the roots. The finger wave is as flat as a table, 
and the crow’s-feet (Please turn to page 75) 


Clarence Sinclair Bull 


Winsome Madge Evans still remains O. O. Mclntyre's openly admitted latest crush. He even asked us to 

tell her so. . . . Madge is being gently groomed for stardom. Her last picture was “Fast Life," with 

William Ueto, Conrad Nagel and Cliff Edwards. And as we go to press we forecast that she'll be cast 
for "Pig Boats," with Walter Huston and others. 
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GOOD 
OLDIER 


When Connie Cummings’ world blew up, 


she didn’t quit—she got mad and fought 
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Photo by William A. Fraker 


Red-headed, freckle-faced Constance Cummings, the 
girl the cameramen call photographically perfect—and, 
also, the girl a great many of the critics are calling just 
about dramatically perfect. All being equal, Connie's 
friends and her producers confidently expect her to be 
one of the brightest stars of 1933. 


By Doris Denbo 


ONSTANCE CUMMINGS is tall, rather slim, 
with freckles, red hair and steely blue eyes. 
She is photographically perfect—so cameramen 
say! 

She is direct, natural and frankly friendly, with a 
phlegmatic acceptance of life and its problems. 

“T’ve planned on so many things happening—and 
they never have,” she told me once. ‘So I decided long 
ago to stop planning and to accept what comes; and if 
it’s good, to be glad of it; and if it’s bad, wait for it 
to blow by.” Here she grinned. 

“You see, I had all sorts of ambitions and I was ter- 
ribly thrilled when I came to Hollywood to play the 
lead opposite Ronald Colman in ‘The Devil to Pay.’ I 
thought I was set for life! . . . But—the best laid 
plans of mice and men—I wasn’t, as, of course, every- 
one knows today! 

“It must have been a bad season for the Cummingses, 
for both Irving Cummings, the director, and myself, 
after several weeks’ work, found ourselves—‘out’! 
That was a bitter pill to swallow! I was never more 
depressed in my life, but I hadn’t worked my way out 
of the chorus into réles on the stage without being 
prepared for the bumps in life! 

“Of course I thought of immediate retreat to Broad- 
way. Then I determined that, as ’d never run away 
from anything yet, it was no time to start—so I stuck! 

“TY hadn’t picked pictures; they had picked me right 
out of Broadway—and I (Please turn to page 80) 
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Confessions of a 


Hidden chapters from the past and present life of New Movie 


Magazine's stroller-at-large on Hollywood's Main Stem 


By HERB HOWE 


Hollywood, California. 


SIGNORINA who has charmed me from time 
to time with her epistolary grace writes this 
month that I have often angered her by my at- 
titude toward fans. She asks: “Did you never 
write a silly childish letter? Did you never have a 
great—perhaps unreasonable—admiration for any- 
one?” And concludes, a bit brutally it seems to me, 
that I apparently have forgotten my own adolescent 
days. : 
orsotten them? Cara mia! After two consecutive 
showings of “Red Dust’ I tossed the night through in 
a creative fever for writing Miss Jean Harlow, and 
after seeing Miss Mae West in “Night After Night” 
I had a recurrence of such temperature I thought I 
should have to resort to ice packs. 


Drawings by Chamberlain 
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If the signorina were as true a disciple of the 
Boulevardier as she pretends to be she would recall 
his open confession: that he fan-penned Charles Ray 
and Louise Glaum before meeting them, wired Ramon 
Novarro after Ingram showed him “Scaramouche,” 
wired friend Barthelmess after “Tol’able David,” 
stumbled emotionally from ‘“‘The White Sister” to 
radio Miss Lillian Gish who was at sea, trilled 
off notes to Mlle. Renee Adoree, John Gilbert and 
King Vidor following “The Big Parade,” telegraphed 
Hrnst Lubitsch congratulations on ‘‘The Love Parade’”’ 


“If I'm too fat,"" Novarro said, "I can have a 
screen painted with a slender figure in front of 
me, my head sticking above it." 
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BOULEVARDIER 


| assisted one ex-star in burglarizing her own place the night before 
the sheriff came. ... We had the inspiration for digging up the roses. 


and was so excited by “Passion” that he went all the way to 
Berlin to tell Negri how he felt and then followed her back to 
Hollywood to tell her some more. No, the Boulevardier is not 
chill with age. He has his transports. If he refrains from writing 
childish letters to the seductive Harlow and West it is because he 
feels he might as well address them publicly and get paid for it, 
even as they are paid for exciting his adolescent rapture. I’m sure 
both girls will understand. 


ISS CONSTANCE 
CUMMINGS—another 
person who makes me feel 
awtully adolescent — pre- 
vails upon George Raft not 
(Please turn to page 82) 


This star read excerpts 
from his fan mail for 
me, laughed raucously 
—was he pretending? 
—and tossed the mis- 
sives out the car win- 
dow. Our route must 
have resembled that of 
a Chinese funeral. 
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Hollywood's LATEST— 


it's the new Hollywood game—mak- 


ing one costume do double duty 
with the addition of chic accessories, 
detachable sleeves and collars 


T’S the latest game in Hollywood. Now you see 
it, now you don’t. 
Eleanor Post must like that warm golden shade, 
you think, never dreaming that the gown she 
wore at last week’s premiere and the one she’s em- 
bellishing at the moment in the Brown Derby are 
basically the same. 

Anita Page has a couple of very smart black coats, 
you say. But she hasn’t. It’s only one—you’re see- 
ing double. It’s just the collar that’s different. 

And there are more . . . Helen Chandler can make 
a plain mousey little costume into the smartest of 
affairs with a few pieces of silk and organdie and some 
smart accessories . . . Helen Vinson does it with 
furs . . . Gloria Stuart has a way of unsnapping her 
sleeves to make the transition from tea time to dinner 
time simpler. 

It’s a game that’s not hard to learn—you can keep 
them guessing too if you follow the suggestions of 
the stars. No class of people should know more about 
clothes than screen players. Their whole world re- 
volves about clothes. 


A coat with a dual nature is a favorite of Anita Page, 

M-G-M actress. Cut on simple lines of black broadcloth, 

for street wear she combines it with an ermine scarf 

and broadcloth hat. For more important occasions she 

wears the collarette of broadtail and dressy hat shown 
in the full-length picture. 
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DOUBLING in DRESS 


jo 


Ruy Jones photo | 


Brown chiffon and real lace are used for the dress shown 
above on Gloria Stuart. It can be informal or formal 
enough for dining out at will. The full-length picture at 
the left shows the sleeveless effect and the small view 
shows it with puffed chiffon sleeves snapped into place. 


Plain evening gowns have their advantages, believes 
Eleanor Post, RKO starlet. For instance, she can wear | 
the gold crépe evening gown shown at the left just as | 
it is or with the addition of a gold-beaded bodice cape- | 
let which ties at the waistline. It gives her variety, as well i} 
as a more elaborate dress for special occasions. 
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Pliner Fryer photo 


(Above) Helen Vinson believes in furs. 
One good fur piece will highlight many 
a simple foe says she. Here she 
wears two blue fox skins over a black 
crépe dress trimmed only with metallic 
buttons and belt. Purse and gloves 
are kid and the hat is black crépe with 
a red band and bow. 


(Right) The costume worn by Helen 
Chandler, Columbia player, started 
from scratch as a plain black suit and 
hat. The addition of a sheer organdie 
blouse with a fichu, a pair of white 
gloves, a black and white envelope 
purse and a white band around the 
hat gave us this. 


Mark Elliott photo 


They must know what every girl in every walk of 
life should or would wear for almost every occasion. 
They must know what is the proper attire for the 
characters they portray on the screen. 

They must always be a bit ahead of the times and 
smart as possible when off the screen, because they 
are considered criterions of what the well-dressed 
woman should wear! So, when it comes to tricks in 
dressing, they have learned many. 

Our screen friends know all sorts of short cuts to 
economy in dressing well on a small income, not that 
they must practise it, but they know clothes, and 
what’s smart, and it is but natural they would know 
short cuts to effects. 


Use smart accessories to put new life into old cos- 


tumes and brighten up new but simple dresses 


—is the advice of Hollywood’s knowing ones 


Otto Dyar photo 


~ (Above) When Wynne Gib- 
son gets tired of wearing 
her antique gold and jade 
pin she puts it on an eve- 
ning bag as a clasp. It's 
only Indian-giving, though, 
because she can take it off 
and make a pin of it again 
any time she wishes. 


Constance Bennett, who will always be the idol of 
the wistful young things, declares it is absolute econ- 
omy to buy expensive things. 

“There is no short cut in first expenditure,” de- 
clares the blond star. “If you want lines and con- 
sistent smartness, then pay for it! 

“If you can afford only one good dress, or several 
cheap ones, buy the expensive one by all means. You 
will find this dress will last longer, and you will al- 
ways feel and look smart. 

“If you have the same choice in hat expenditure, 
buy one good inconspicuous hat with good lines, not 
too ultra. Your accessories, hats, gloves, shoes and 
costume jewelry will give (Please turn to page 81) 
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DOUBLE TROUBLE 
By BERTON BRALEY 
HEN a Hollywood script calls for 


aeroplane crashes 
Or riding a buck-jumping nag, 
Or a sail through the air as a motor car 
smashes, 
Or a leap from a towering crag, 
The stars miss the jars and the scars 
and the danger 
Of stunts that are risky and rough, 
By paying someone to whom fear is a 
stranger 
To do all the breath-taking stuff. 
My life isn’t much in the way of adventure 
But, had I the cash, it’s a cinch 
I’d find me somebody who’d sign an in- 
denture 
To double for me in a pinch! 


A double, a double! 
What oceans of trouble 
A regular double could save, 
My clothes he could wear 
To a formal affair 
When I was too lazy to shave. 
When I wished to loaf 
I would send the poor oaf 
To represent me at my desk, 


Or sit prim and neat 
In an opera seat 
While I went to see a burlesque! 


A double, a double! 
Would make life a bubble 
As light as a flicker of foam; 
I’d use him on parties 
With wild-acting smarties 
While I could stay sober at home. 
When I got in fixes 
In jams and in mixes 
How perfectly simple to claim 
An alibi. Get it? 
My double would sweat, it 
Would not be yours truly to blame! 


Drawing by VINCE CALLAHAN 
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VILLAINS Who 


One of the first tasks of filmland’s adviser 


was to soothe the injured feelings of half 


the nations of the globe 


Ay et the motion picture business 
needs,” remarked one of Will Hays’ 
assistants as he attacked his daily cor- 
respondence, “is an island of its own. 
A child-size island will do, so long as we 
have our own national government and 
a good, peppy name that people will 
always remember.” 

“What for?” asked his visitor, obligingly. 

“For all the villains to come from,” replied the 
Hays man. 


"THE foreign work of the Hays organization began 
with that trouble—the nationality of villains. And 
in spots and spurts, it remains a trouble even to this 
day. 

When, at about the period of the World War, 
the American motion picture shot up to the stature 
of a major industry, we were producing solely for 
home consumption. The foreign market is one 
of those inevitable things that just happened. 

True, when that market began to open, the dis- 
tributors sent agents abroad, installed the same fierce 
competition which marked their operations at home. : 
But until 1922, when Hays took the job of co-ordi- | 


Photos by Culver Service 


Drawings by Vince Callahan 


Villain Warner Oland (above) in "The 
Third Eye," a serial, when heavies were 
really heavy; and (at right) genial 
Wallace Beery in his most lurid days. 
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Rocked the World 


Photo from Culver Service 


Eric von Stroheim in one of his early successes, 

“Blind Husbands,"" which he directed and in 

which he acted the part of the nobleman who 
wooed one, but wed another. 


nating a great but disjointed industry, the pro- 
ducers paid little attention to foreign tastes and 
preferences. 

It was not necessary ; or at least, so they felt. Just at 
the moment when the American film was finding itself, 
the World War had disrupted all the European studios. 
Foreign audiences had to take the American picture, 
or go without. 

Decidedly, they preferred not to go without. By 
train, by airplane, by muleback, camelback, llama- 
back, the American motion picture penetrated every 
corner of the world. 

If here and there a nation found a detail in a film 
offensive to its ideas—what matter? Ours were the 
only goods on the market. The producers simply 
translated the titles into sixteen or seventeen lan- 
guages, and let it go at that. 

Into this scene of honest industry and peaceful 
prosperity, enter the villain. 

superb showman named William Shakespeare 
had perceived long ago that it is always safest 
to make your heavy villain a foreigner. His Iago 
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By WILL IRWIN 


One of America’s most eminent authors 


Another in the series on Will 


Hays’ Ten Years in the Movies 


was an Italian, his Shylock a Jew, his king 
in “Hamlet” a Dane, his Lady Macbeth a 
Scot. He couldn’t do anything about 
Richard II without faking history; but every- 
one knew already that Richard was a bad one. 

Popular drama, taking a cue from him, 
hardened this custom into a tradition. The old 
American ten-twent’-and-thirt? melodrama of 
the nineteenth century usually made its villain 
a fake foreign count or at least a member of 
New York society. This sprig of the national 
aristocracy, with his riding breeches, his 
Fifth Avenue accent and his soul-destroying 
cigarette, seemed the same ag a foreigner to 
hick audiences. 

The motion picture, going before 1922 just 
on instincts, tended to follow the good old cus- 
tom. And especially when the Western was 
having its unprecedented, world-wide vogue. 

The horse-novels from which our cinema drew 
many of its frontier stories had themselves set 
an example by embalming in print the century- 
old struggle between Mex and gringo along the 
Southwestern border. Even to monotony, the 
character who stampeded the herd, sniped at 
the foreman, kidnaped the ranchman’s beauti- 
ful daughter and took a sock in the jaw from 
the one-hundred-per-cent-American hero, was a 
Mexican. In spite of which, these films were 
going to Mexico along with the rest. 


T°? say that the Mexicans did not like this 

would be to state the obvious. And at the 
moment when Will Hays became nurse to the 
movies, the Mexican government was com- 
pletely off Americans. 

Obregon, then dictator, was putting down the 
screws on American oil concessions; hot-heads 
and super-patriots on both sides of the line 
were talking war. Long before, we had broken 

off diplomatic relations. 

When Obregon acted, he did his job both explosively 
and completely. 

He did not stop at prohibiting films offensive to 
Mexican patriotism. He issued an order barring all 
American films, even to newsreels, from Mexico. We 
were out, lock, stock and barrel. 

And this happened less than a month after Hays 
took his job as benevolent parent of the motion pic- 
ture—when twenty domestic problems sat on his pillow 
of nights. 

With his Washington experience behind him, Hays 
knew, as probably most of the producers did not, that 
this was a major crisis. 

Elements in all the other Latin-American countries 
sympathized with Obregon. Once let the device of 
the boycott thing get a-fair start, and it might run 
like an epidemic through all that proud, race-conscious 
world between the Rio Grande and the Horn. 

In ordinary circumstances, Hays might have gone 
to Mexico himself—the situation was grave enough to 
warrant that. As it was, (Please turn to page 98) 
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Sylvia Sidney and Cary Grant in that famous classic, "Madame 
Butterfly," a lavish production, well acted and produced. 


Leslie Howard and Ann Harding (left) in that much-discussed, 
much-argued-about play, "The Animal Kingdom," not a jungle 
picture, but one concerning us humans in love. 


NEW PICTURES YOU 


Kis KONG—(Radio Pic- 
tures) —“King Kong” is 
the thrilling story of Beauty 
and the Beast. Beauty, a 
waif from the streets ...the 
Beast, a monster from the 
dim dawn of Time itself. 

Against a background of 
steaming jungles, Merian C. 
Cooper and Ernest Schoed- 
sack, producers of ‘Chang” 
and other thrillers, have 
painted a picture of the days 
when the earth was young, 
of grim monsters living only 
to destroy, of vast fern for- 
ests haunted by prehistoric 
horrors, of the domain of 
King Kong. 

Into this remnant of a 
forgotten world comes a girl 
and the man she loves, a girl 
in whom Kong sees beauty 
such as he has never seen 
before, and in the knowledge 
of that beauty, much of the 
strength that has made him 
king of his land of terror 
departs. 

Ann, the girl, and her 
mate fall into the hands of 
Kong. Battling through 
dangers that man can only 
dream about today, Kong 
takes her to his mountain 
lair, claims her as his bride, 
battles with flesh-eating di- 
nosaurs, wades through the 
asphalt of primeval swamps 
to wage battle with three- 
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ACCORDING TO US 


the ONE BEST PICTURE of the month is 


“KING KONG”—for the simple 
reason that there never has been 
anything quite like it before. It 
is a thriller to the nth degree. 


And You Should Also See: 


STATE FAIR—because it is rare hu- 
man drama with a superb cast. 


THE SON-DAUGHTER—because 
Helen Hayes and Ramon Novarro are 
something to remember. 


ANIMAL KINGDOM—because it is a 
great show, with fine acting by Leslie 
Howard, Ann Harding and William 
Gargan. 


HARD TO HANDLE—because Cagney 
is back again and better than ever. 


MADAME BUTTERFLY—because Syl- 
via Sidney is glamorously superb in 
a great story. 


ISLAND OF LOST SOULS—because 
it starts where other horror pictures 


left off. 


The New 


horned monsters who should 
have died ten million years 
ago... and finally loses her 
again through the courage of 
the man she loves. 

All this is as thrilling as 
anything that has graced 
the talking screen up to 
now. It leaves you gasping 
and wondering how it was 
done. . . . But the thrill of 
thrills is saved for the final 
reel when the monarch of 
the Dawn of the World meets 
his death among the man- 
made mountains of New 
York. It is a story that has 
never been told before and 
one that is a challenge to 
anyone who admits imagi- 
nation. 

The show has been more 
than two years in the mak- 
ing and ranks as one of the 
outstanding efforts made by 
the motion picture business 
during the past two or three 
years. It is frankly unbe- 
lievable, frankly sensational, 
but it is almost certain to be 
one of the most sensational 
successes of all time. 

The cast is not important, 
though they acquit them- 
selves well indeed. King 
Kong is star, first, last and 
always and what is done by 
Bruce Cabot, Fay Wray and 
Robert Armstrong is merely 
supplementary. 
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Will Rogers (right) in "State Fair," upon which Fox successfully 
lavishes an all-star cast. Others in the picture are Janet Gaynor, 
Lew Ayres, Sally Eilers, Norman Foster and Frank Craven. 


H. B. Warner, Lewis Stone, Helen Hayes and Ramon Novarro in 
a stirring narrative of San Francisco's Chinatown, “The Son- 
Daughter," one of M-G-M's outstanding pictures. 


SHOULD SEE—and WHY 


There is no doubt at all about this 


picture. It is definitely one that you 
should see. The kids will talk about 
it for months to come. 


TATE FAIR—(Fox)—M-G-M had 

its “Grand Hotel,” Paramount has 
its “If I Had a Million,” so Fox de- 
cided to make “State Fair.” There is 
little to choose between the three of 
them as far as casts are concerned 
but, oh, what a_ difference in 
stories! 

This Fox super-special deals with 
the thrilling phases of behind-the- 
scene life that surrounds a state fair 
and you have to see the picture to 
realize the possibilities. 

The cast leaves little to be desired. 
Will Rogers and Janet Gaynor head 
the star-studded roster with Sally 
Hilers, Lew Ayres and Norman Fos- 
ter in close support. In addition 
there are Frank Craven and Louise 
Dresser ... all of which builds up 
into something you would have to 
see even if the story weren’t one that 
holds you from start to final fade- 
out. 

It is a simple enough story, one 
that doesn’t try to tell anything out 
of the ordinary, and for that very 
reason, one that comes closer to its 
onlookers than movie stories usually 
do. It is hard to pick out the star 
performance; both Janet Gaynor and 
Will Rogers are more than excellent 
in their roles. Possibly Lew Ayres 
is the most surprising. Universal 
has been putting him in stories that 


Also See: 


NO MORE ORCHIDS—because 
it’s good entertainment and 
Walter Connolly is swell. 


THEY JUST HAD TO GET 
MARRIED—because it is good 


comedy and a little off the 
beaten path. 


UNDER COVER MAN—because 
George Raft is good, and if you 
like “gang” pictures you’ll like 
this one. 


were too old for him, stories in which 
he couldn’t be convincing, and in 
“State Fair” he gives us another 
glimpse of the boy who made history 
in “All Quiet on the Western Front.” 

Henry King, the director, had far 
from a simple job to do but he can 
be proud of his results. Incidentally, 
when handing out the credits, there 
is a certain black race-horse that al- 
most steals the picture. 


HE SON-DAUGHTER—(M-G-M) 

—‘The Son-Daughter” ranks with 
the few great shows that seem to 
come each year. Clarence Brown, its 
director, has woven a glamorous story 
around a startling cast and the result 
is something that you will certainly 
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remember for some time to come. 

Helen Hayes, fresh from her 
triumph in “A Farewell to Arms,’ is 
something new in heroines, and some- 
thing well worth seeing. Ramon 
Novarro, restrained and sympathetic, 
reminds one of his “Ben Hur’ per- 
formance, still the best he has ever 
done. They are a strange pair of 
lovers, but your reviewer is willing 
to wager that they will be long re- 
membered. Lewis Stone, Warner 
Oland, Ben Bard, Robert McWade and 
Louise Closser Hale are in support. 

“The Good Earth’ should have 
brought China a little closer to all 
who have read it, and there are mil- 
lions who have, but no knowledge of 
the Orient is needed to understand 
the wistful charm of Helen Hayes 
and the reluctant understanding of 
her lover. Miss Hayes is a perfect 
foil for Ramon Novarro, one he has 
needed these many moons, and there 
will be no one who dares say that he 
failed to take advantage of his op- 
portunity. There are a few scenes 
that set the coldest nerves a-tingling 
and a few others that would bring 
tears from a stone. 

See it, by all means. 


HE ANIMAL KINGDOM— 
(Radio Pictures)—Two years ago 
no motion picture company would have 
dared to make “The Animal King- 
dom.” If these last two years can 
show nothing more they have not been 
entirely wasted. 
This excellent picture stars Ann 


oO 
or 


The National Digest of the Best Talking Pictures 


Slim Summerville and ZaSu Pitts in "They 
Just Had to Get Married," the first of a 
of feature-length comedies 


series 
which the two will co-star. 


Harding and Leslie Howard in a de- 
lightfully brilliant story by Phillip 
Barry, who is a playwright whom 
Americans can compare with the best 
European craftsmen and be quite 
proud of him. 

In spite of the fact that it deals 
with an extremely daring theme, “The 
Animal Kingdom” stacks up as un- 
usually good screen fare for the whole 
family. While a little of the rather 
involved story may be over the heads 
of the children (at least, it ought to 
be) there will be very few who will 
not appreciate the uproarious humor 
of William Gargan as Howard’s prize- 
fighting butler. 

Ann Harding is happy in her role 
and Myrna Loy gets a better one 
than she is accustomed to. However, 
acting honors go to Leslie Howard, 
who is fast becoming America’s fa- 
vorite screen actor. 

Ilka Chase and Neil Hamilton com- 
plete the cast. Edward Griffith di- 
rected in satisfactory manner and 
at any rate, this story is one unlike 
any you have seen recently and one 
that will certainly not bore you. 

Incidentally, this is the picture that 
opened the new RKO Roxy Theater 
in Radio City. 


ARD TO HANDLE — (Warner 

Brothers)—What a dirty trick to 
play on Jimmy Cagney. Anyhow, 
weak stories and dirty cracks in the 
titles they give them, don’t stop the 
bad boy of the screen from breezing 
through to another easy win. All 
this in “Hard to Handle.” 

It’s quite a long while since you 
saw the blonde “interest” socked in 
the eye with a grapefruit and Jim- 
mie’s enforced layoff, you will find, has 
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in both live up 


Gary Cooper, Jack 

Oakie, Roscoe Karns and 

Joyce Compton in "If | 
Had a Million." 


Spencer Tracy and 
Marian Nixon (right), in 
"Fortune Smiles,"' in which 
to the ex- 
pectations of their fans. 


improved his technique considerably. 

This is good entertainment for the 
Cagney fans ... and pretty fair even 
if you aren’t. The story is along 
the same lines as “The Half Naked 
Truth,” formerly “Phantom Fame,” 
but is not quite so breezily funny. 

It’s a lowdown on the ballyhoo ad- 
vertising business and it ought to do 
some of us some good. 

Mervyn LeRoy, who directed “Five 
Star Final,” handled the megaphone 
and kept the pace fast and furious. 
I like Marian Nixon opposite Mr. 
Cagney better than I do Mary Brian 
who is the present incumbent. 


ADAME BUTTERFLY—(Para- 

mount) —‘‘Madame _ Butterfly,” 
probably one of the greatest love 
stories of them all, comes back to the 
screen. Over many years audiences 
have come very close to open tears 
for the sake of the little Japanese 
lovebird. This new story lacks none 
of its old charm and appeal and has, 
at the same time, the benefit of an 
excellent motion picture adaptation 
performed by a remarkable cast. 

This time the role of “Madame 
Butterfly” is entrusted to Sylvia Sid- 
ney and the little star of Elmer Rice’s 
“Street Scene” answered the challenge 
in sterling fashion. Cary Grant, 
Charles Ruggles, Irving Pichel, and 
Helen Jerome Eddy head the cast un- 
der the direction of Marion Gering. 

There are few enough great stories 
and great plays and because “Madame 
Butterfly” justly belongs among these 
few, this new version richly deserves 
your attention. Not only will it be 
among the few cinematic highlights 
of the current season, but it will be 
the cause of an hour long remembered 


through its sheer enjoyment alone. 


SLAND OF LOST SOULS—(Para- 

mount)—Boy, Oh Boy! If you 
have the jitters, don’t tackle “Island 
of Lost Souls.” If you like thrills go 
see it. 

This is the story of a dashing 
fellow who decides to take himself 
and his surgical instruments to a 
desert island and help nature do a 
little evolutioning. By means of his 
weird skill he brings into being some 
of the strangest creatures that the 
mind of man can hope to visualize. 

Kathleen Burke, Paramount’s pan- 
ther woman, is among the cast, as 
are Richard Arlen, Bela Lugosi and 
Leila Hyams. .The story is one of 
H. G. Wells’ wildest and I’m laying 
four, two and even (which is race 
track language for a pretty sure 
thing) that Earle Kenton’s nerves 
aren’t what they were before he be- 
gan directing the picture. 


N2. MORE ORCHIDS — (Colum- 
bia)—It is a real shame that so 
much good acting is wasted on a 
dramatization that just falls short 
of being believable. However, if 
you don’t mind stretching your cre- 
dulity a little, you will enjoy one of 
the most skillful dramatic perform- 
ances of the year, by Walter Con- 
nolly, in Columbia’s ‘No More Or- 
chids.” 

Without him, we fear to think how 
the picture might have ended. As it 
is, you will probably enjoy it quite 
as much as we did. ; 

Carole Lombard is more beautiful 
than ever and wears lingerie as no 
other woman in Hollywood seems able 
to do. Lyle Talbot is suave and good 
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looking opposite her and with the ex- 
ception of one or two spots, it’s all 


good fun... adult fun, that is to 
say, cause they consume more cock- 
tails in this show than Tony’s ever 
hoped to manufacture. 


HEY JUST HAD TO GET MAR- 

RIED—(CUniversal)—is the first 
of a series of feature-length comedies 
in which Universal will star Slim 
Summerville and ZaSu Pitts. If this 
is a true sample, then it is an excel- 
lent idea. 

Universal gave the new starring 
team a remarkably strong supporting 
cast in Guy Kibbee, Fifi Dorsay, Ro- 
land Young and C. Aubrey Smith. 
The story is no better than it should 
be, having few original angles, but 
with better material the new stars 
ought to develop into a much-needed 
relief from current cinema styles of 
comedy. 

Cast as two servants, Slim and his 
co-star inherit a large sum of money 
and some strange ideas as to just 
how it should be spent. Much of the 
comedy is excellent and none of it is 
less than fair. More cannot be said 
for a new team and they certainly 
deserve your attention. 

This is another that ought to cause 
no family arguments. 


1* I HAD A MILLION—(Para- 
mount) is Paramount’s “Grand 
Hotel” and it loses little by compari- 
son. Headed by Fredric March, Sylvia 
Sidney, Gary Cooper, Wynne Gibson 
and George Raft, a large and capable 
cast proceeds to weave one of the best 
evening’s entertainment that will be 
seen these many moons. 

The story gains much of its power 


Kathleen Burke, Charles 
Laughton, Richard Arlen 
in "Island of Lost Souls," 
a picture full of thrills, 
shocks and nightmares. 


James Cagney (left), back 
at work at last, and Mary 
Brian in the picture that 
started out to be ‘Bad 
Boy," and ended as 
"Hard to Handle.” 


Carole Lombard and Lyle Talbot in 
"No More Orchids."' Carole is more 
beautiful than ever in this one, and 
the picture itself, with the exception 
of a spot or two, is full of good fun. 


through its originality so we will re- 
frain from mentioning it here, fur- 
ther than remarking that it is some- 
what different from any that any of 
its stars have attempted until now. 
M-G-M made motion-picture history 
with its decision to place its galaxy 
of stars in “Grand Hotel” and it re- 
mains to be seen how Paramount will 
fare in the wake. “The Big Broad- 
cast” hardly bears comparison owing 
to its vastly different type of story. 
One thought occurs to your re- 
viewer. If producers get us used to 
looking at all these stars in one pic- 
ture we’re afraid that any show with 
less than two major stars therein is 
going to be treated as a mere two- 
reeler. : 


UNDER COVER MAN — (Para- 
mount)—They were thinking only 
of Mr. George Raft when they decided 
to make Paramount’s “Under Cover 
Man,” so Nancy Carroll, who has to 
play opposite him, doesn’t get much 
of a break. 

Unless you like underworld pic- 
tures, don’t go to see “Under Cover 
Man.” Yet it is good gangster fare. 

George Raft, who is far, far better 
than Paramount thinks he is, glowers 


and frowns delightfully. But he needs _ 


Mae West to make it all count. Those 
who liked him in “Night After Night” 
may not like him as well in this. 

Lew Cody and Noel Francis are 
also among those present. 


ING OF THE JUNGLE—(Para- 
mount)—Paramount has decided 
to listen to the call of the wild and 
probably because M-G-M found its 
“Tarzan” in the aquatic ranks, Para- 
mount reached out and grabbed a 
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swimming star as well. Buster 
Crabbe, current American speed 
champion, plays opposite Frances 
Dee in another story that deals with 
muscular heroes and jungle terrors— 
“King of the Jungle.” 

The story is frankly sensational 
and those who enjoyed “Tarzan” can 
anticipate an evening of similar in- 
terest. We wonder how long it takes 
for the embarrassment to wear off 
after you first step out on the lot in 
your leopard skin? 


ESTINATION UNKNOWN— 

(Universal)—This is another of 
those pictures where women are 
talked about but not seen. 

Tay Garnet, the director, and a cast 
headed by Pat O’Brien, Ralph Bell- 
amy, Tom Brown and Stanley Fields 
were given a_ heavy story and 
dramatic roles that resulted in one 
of the most serious shows of the cur- 
rent year. Though almost totally de- 
void of comedy relief it does pack a 
dramatic punch that should be en- 
joyed by the more avid melodrama 
addicts. 


ORTUNE SMILES—(Fox)—Spen- 

cer Tracy, who, along with Lee 
of the same name, is fast becom- 
ing a guarantee of good entertain- 
ment, heads a fine cast playing an 
unusual story in Fox’s latest, “For- 
tune Smiles”. 

Spencer Tracy has been performing 
in sterling fashion for many years and 
has barely escaped stardom half a 
dozen times. This time, aided and 
abetted by Marian Nixon and Stuart 
Erwin, he provided another good rea- 
son why he should go on your list 
as one of the few stars who never 
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Constance Cummings, Frank Morgan, Robert Arm- 
strong and Frank Albertson in "The Billion Dollar 
Scandal,"" Paramount picture. 


Paul Lukas and Loretta Young in "The Grand Slam," 


something for the bridge addicts to try. 


They're 


actually playing a real game here. 


let you down with that awful thud. 

The picture will not be particularly 
remembered, but there will be few who 
will not enjoy it. The kids, in par- 
ticular, should eat it up. 


RAND SLAM—(CWarner Broth- 
ers)—According to the publicity 
stories, neither of the stars nor the 
director knows how to play bridge, 
so if you merely want to improve 
the old “one-over-one” you might just 
as well stay away from “Grand 
Slam.” Actually, they had a bridge 
expert hidden somewhere in_ the 
scenery, for your reviewer, eager to 
cry shame on the violators of our 
latest religion, was looking for a 
misdeal, a trumped ace belonging to 
the wrong side or any of the other 
little habits we’re blamed for; and 
not one outburst did they allow us. 
The bridge doesn’t matter very 
much as the story soon settles down 
to being a better than usual little 
comedy with Paul Lukas as efficient 
as ever and Loretta Young even pret- 
tier than before. We’re confessing 
now we like to look at the Young girl. 


HAT’S AFRICA — (Columbia) — 

We have bootleggers, evangelists 
and street-cars and so we also have 
Wheeler and Woolsey. 

I am told that they have never made 
a financial failure and if this is so 
Columbia should do well by their first 
one under the new banner—“That’s 
Africa.” (They used to be with 
RKO.) 

This time they are asked to out- 
Tarzan Tarzan and come pretty close 
to doing it. It would spoil the story 
to tell it here, but you can depend 
upon more than they usually have 
given you and at least two real 
laughs that you haven’t heard till now. 

This is all set for a real family 


party. 


AGU — (Columbia) — The 
less said about Columbia’s “Ac- 
quitted,” perhaps the better. If you 
like murder, mystery and sudden 
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death you’ll “Ac- 
quitted.” 

Mae Clark, Neil Hamilton and Alan 
Dinehart head the cast and there is 
little comedy relief. 

As you may have guessed; your re- 
viewer regrets to state that we didn’t 
like “Acquitted” very much. 


"THE REBEL is Vilma Banky’s 
European comeback effort, spon- 
sored by Universal. For those who 
care for romantic themes and lan- 
guishing heroines, Miss Banky has 
her charms. The story is. stern 
enough and Miss Banky is more beau- 
tiful than ever but it does not quite 
measure up to the level set by Holly- 
wood, which though often at fault, 
still manages to keep well ahead of 
competition. 

Luis Trenker, Victor Varconi, that 
fine actor who is seen all too seldom, 
and Paul Veinsenti do marvelously 
with roles that are none too easy. 

Until European producers give the 
same thought to the needs of Ameri- 
can audiences that is given by Holly- 
wood producers, our film capital need 
have little fear for its laurels. No 
picture with nation-wide appeal can 
be made under existing conditions on 
the other side of the Atlantic and 
“The Rebel” seems to bear this out. 
It is an excellent picture that just 
fails to meet what seems to be the 
generally accepted standard of our 
movie fans. 

Better see and judge for yourself 
... if you’re interested. 


yA TR HOSTESS — (Columbia) — 
Aviation pictures are here to stay 
and there isn’t anything that you can 
do about it. You don’t need to worry 
much about Columbia’s “Air Hostess” 
unless you want to find out what one 
looks like. 

The major part of the action takes 
place around a large commercial air- 
port and there are some _ unusual 
shots. 

Evalyn Knapp is the air hostess 
with James Murray as her “big mo- 


probably enjoy 


ment.” Thelma Todd is unbelievably 
high-hat as an amorous millionairess 
and we can only suppose that some- 
time or other the gal must have had 
practice. Can she put on the dog? 

Apart from that, the picture is 
amusing. 


HE DEVIL IS DRIVING—(Para- 

mount)—Mr. Charles Rogers, the 
producer, not the film player, who 
gave us “Madison Square Garden” 
and “Seventy Thousand Witnesses” 
has pulled another unusual story right 
out of the hat. It is “The Devil is 
Driving.” 

This is adult material and vastly 
different from either of the two Rog- 
ers’ productions that have gone be- 
fore; in fact, we are willing to wager 
that it is more or less in the nature 
of an experiment. 

Edmund Lowe and Wynne Gibson 
have the leading rdles with little 
Dickie Moore and Lois Wilson in sup- 
port. In spite of the presence of 
young Master Moore, this is no show 
for children. 


HE YANKEE BANDIT—(Colum- 

bia)—Buck Jones and Tom Mix 
deserve a break from all who have 
ever enjoyed a motion picture. “The 
Yankee Bandit” is not very different 
from the rest, yet it abounds in clean, 
fast action of a type that can never 
die from favor; and the star rides 
to glory and happiness in the last 
reel just as he did in the days of 
hoop-skirts and the nickelodeons and 
it is just as satisfactory as it ever 
was. 

This one has to do with lowly peons, 
haughty hidalgoes, lovely seforitas 
and a Yankee bandit who hides a 
heart of gold beneath a buckskin 
shirt and a New England accent— 
or do my ears deceive me? 

Even if you are not particularly 
fond of Westerns as a rule, you might 
drop around at your neighborhood 
theater some night and see this one. 
It carries a breath of the sage coun- 
try with it. 
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Pat O'Brien and Tom Brown in "Destination Unknown," 
all the action of which takes place on a rum-runner 


derelict in the Pacific. 


UCKY DEVILS—(Radio Pic- 

tures)—Though “Lucky Devils” ap- 
pears on the Radio program as a Bill 
Boyd starring vehicle it deserves a 
little more of your attention than this 
would seem to warrant. 

In addition to Bill Boyd, Radio put 
practically all of its younger stars to 
work on this ... a sort of junior 
“Grand MHotel”—Creighton Chaney, 
son of the Immortal Lon, Bruce Cabot, 
Roscoe Ates, William Gargan, Dor- 
othy Wilson and Rochelle Hudson. 

Those who remember “The Lost 
Squadron” may find a similarity in 
the stories, though, truthfully, this is 
a better story than the Dick Grace 


opus. 

Bill Boyd is the daddy of Hollywood 
stuntmen and the rest of the ambi- 
tious cast are his helpmates and 
proteges. You can be all set for 
a brace or so of real thrills. 

Youngsters, old and not so old, 
should mark this one down as a show 
that must be seen. 


ADIES THEY TALK ABOUT— 
(Warner) —What a delightful 
surprise it would be some day, if we 
were to walk into a theater and see 
Barbara Stanwyck in a play _ that 
didn’t need the whitewash brush and 
a bucket of disinfectant. 

“Ladies They Talk About” is the 
sweet and simple story of what hap- 
pens to a girl when she gets into 
and out of the “Big House.” Doubt- 
less, it paints a needed picture; per- 
haps it is all true enough; but it 
should be known, before seeing it, 
that “Ladies They Talk About” is 
fare for only those folks who like 
their movie meat particularly rare. 

Stanwyck is capable as ever and 
Lillian Roth is more convincing than 
usual. Also, we remember her “Take 
Me as You Find Me” number in 
“The Vagabond King” and remember 
that Lillian always did have a pair 
of legs that ought to worry Mar- 
lene. 

Don’t see this show if you feel blue 
-.. and don’t take the children. The 


George Raft and Nancy Carroll in "Under Cover 


Man," with Nancy having all too little to do. 


Raft 


is in an interesting underworld réle. 


old title used to be “Women in 
Prison” and that just about tells the 
story. 


HE SUCKER—(First National)— 

This is based on a play by Bert- 
ram Milhauser and Marie Dix, was 
directed by Archie Mayo. 

Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., heads the 
cast and is supported by Loretta 


Young, Fifi Dorsay, Aline MacMahon, 
Guy Kibbee, Lyle Talbot and Farina. 


Kong," Radio's jungle thriller. 
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Bruce Cabot and Fay Wray in "King 


It’s the story of Jimmy Dolan, a 
young prizefighter, who battles him- 
self to the welterweight champion- 
ship of the world. Under his philo- 
sophy there are but two kinds of 
people, wise guys and suckers. His 
idolizing public he places in the latter 
class. The story is of his enlighten- 
ing. 

The role is not particularly a sym- 
pathetic one and it is our hope that 
it will do Fairbanks, Jr., no harm. 

The picture is scheduled for late 
March or early April release. 


RE ONDIE JOHNSON—(First Na- 
tional)—It is a screen play by 
Earl Baldwin and under the direction 
of Ray Enright. 

Joan Blondell is supported by 
Chester Morris, Allen Jenkins, Claire 
Dodd, Earle Foxe and Mae Busch. 

Blondie Johnson’s mother dies 
through poverty and neglect. Em- 
bittered she decides to make a living 
the easiest way. Involved in rackets 
of various kinds she ends up with a 
six-year term in the penitentiary. 
You realize, however, that she will be 
released with her true love waiting at 
the gate. 

If you are able to stand more gang- 
sters, you’ll probably enjoy this. 

It is scheduled for April release. 


HE KING’S VACATION—(War- 

ner Brothers)—A screen play by 
Ernest Pascal and Maude T. Howell, 
directed by John Adolphi. 

George Arliss is supported by 
Florence Arliss, his wife. Following 
them, the billing includes Marjorie 
Gateson, Dick Powell, Dudley Digges, 
Patricia Ellis and others. 

Mr. Arliss is next in line to succeed 
to the throne. However, he has mar- 
ried a commoner whom he must dis- 
eard in order to marry Princess 
Wilhelmina. The end finds him in 
love with his Princess when he dis- 
covers that the first wife has gone de- 
cidedly high hat. 

It is a typical Arliss story and 
makes an entertaining picture. 
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Music of the Sound Screen 


Kate Smith, singing, 
"Hello, Everybody.” 


The latest news and views of the musical pictures 


and the tunes you hear on the most recent records 


NE of the important, musical events of the 

month is the announcement that Paramount’s 

Kate Smith picture, called “Hello, Everybody,” 

; at this writing, is well under way—far enough, 

in fact, to cause considerable enthusiasm at the studio. 

Randolph Scott is in it, Sally Blane and Carey Grant; 

and, enacting the part of the theatrical manager, will 

be none other than Ted Collins, who has been Miss 

Smith’s manager for years. Now he makes his screen 
début in her first picture. 


S to records, Guy Lombardo is with us again, giv- 
ing us one of the best numbers of months, ‘Pink 
Elephants.” After hearing this one if you don’t go 
right out and sign the pledge I’m all wrong. It is 
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By 
JOHN EDGAR WEIR 


THE MONTH’S BIGGEST HITS 


"PINK ELEPHANTS," fox trot, played by 
Guy Lombardo and his Royal Cana- 
dians (Brunswick). 


"ISN'T IT ROMANTIC," fox trot, played 
by Harold Stern and his Orchestra 
(Columbia). 


"HOT TODDY" fox trot, played by Cab 
Calloway and his Orchestra (Brunswick). 


"I'LL NEVER HAVE TO DREAM AGAIN,” 
waltz, played by Isham Jones and 
his Orchestra (Victor). 


not at all the type of tune we associate with Guy but 
you are going to be more than satisfied with his ren- 
dition. Incidentally there is some very good vocal 
work by Brother Carmen and two other gentlemen 
of the band. ; 

On the other side we hear Guy Lombardo again 
playing Irving Berlin’s very beautiful new number, 
“How Deep Is the Ocean.” It is needless to say that 
this is well done. Carmen again furnishes the vocal. 
If you are a Lombardo fan don’t miss this record. 
(This is a Brunswick Record.) 


FOR our next we listen to Harold Stern and his or- 


chestra in that popular tune, “Isn’t It Romantic?” 
You have probably heard (Please turn to page 76) 
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HELLO, EVERYBODY! TUNE IN ON— 


Rambles 


All photographs taken exclusively for New Movie by Wide World 


Radio 


Introducing (at right) Jack 
Pearl, better known to you 
as The Baron—another radio 
hit from the speaking stage. 


Irene Beasley, ex-schoolma'am, ex-composer, is one of 
the few who grew up in radio. She's from Dixie, too. 


Meet Singing Sam, the Minstrel Man, otherwise Harry 
Frankel, a veteran trouper for twenty-six years. 


Come with us into the broadcasting studios and along the air 
rialto among your favorite celebrities of the loudspeaker 


HE venerable dean of detectives, Mr. Sherlock 

Holmes, is going into his third year on the air with 

unabated vigor. The late Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s 

immortal dick is indeed the hardiest of radio peren- 
nials. 

In the meantime the tide of mystery and detective 
thrillers has steadily risen. Now it is at a point where 
mothers are writing in to complain that etherizing too 
much criminology is bad for their children. 

It’s an interesting sidelight on the Sherlock Holmes 
series that, when first auditioned in 1931, it was turned 
down twice. One big commercial sponsor pronounced it 
“too gruesome.” 


The Shoes that Pinched: We wonder when Philo Vance 


a ee - es will make his bow to the loudspeakers? Philo’s creator, 

The Pickens Sisters—Patti, Helen and Jane. Willard Huntington Wright—better known by his pen 

And are these three Georgia harmony sisters name, S. S. Van Dine—recently appeared on one of Lewis 
deluged with fan mail! We say so! Titterton’s book review broadcasts. 


In a talk we had with Mr. Van Dine after the program 
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he told us a story of Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, whom he knew quite 
well. 

One of Sir Arthur’s visits to this 
country was shortly after he had 
been called in by Scotland Yard to 
help in the solution of a murder. 
Doyle proved conclusively he was 
no Sherlock Holmes himself. In 
fact, as a practical detective he was 
a terrible flop. Van Dine, who had 
followed the reports of his fellow 
author’s failure with some interest, 
twitted him about it at a dinner 
party one night. But soon the shoe 
was on the other foot. That sum- 
mer Van Dine was appointed Chief 
of Police of Bradley Beach, New 
Jersey. The morning following his 
appointment Van Dine got an ur- 
gent phone call from the mayor. 

“Come right down here,” he 
cried. ‘“‘There’s been a murder.” 

Summoning his entire police 
force, Mr. Van Dine rushed to the 
scene—took one look at the corpse. 
Then to his dismay it all came to 
him. He realized he didn’t have 
the slightest inkling of what to do. 
There was only one way out. He 
turned to a lieutenant. 

“You solve this thing,” he 
ordered. 

‘“And,” adds Mr. Van Dine, ‘“‘two 
weeks later the lieutenant had 
caught the murderer.” 

Now at least two famous detec- 
tive story writers have discovered 
that as a pair of flat feet their 
shoes pinched. 

(Please turn to page 110) 


(Right) Helen Nugent is the Helen of 
“Helen and Ben" that you once heard 
over WSAI. She's a Cincinnati girl 
who studied for opera and made her 
professional début at seventeen. Her 
hair is dark, her eyes hazel. She 
speaks five languages—and, mister, 
we understand she's unmarried. 
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Dave Rubinoff, one of Rudy Vallee's 

introductions to the air—a snappy, 

flashy violinist with an orchestra that 
makes the air waves hum. 


Meet Karameneh, Fu Manchu's slave 

girl, heroine of many a Sax Rohmer 

radio sketch. You know her as the 

accessory to all manner of sinister 

dealings. In real life she's Sunda Love, 

just the opposite of what you'd ex- 
pect Karameneh to be. 


Guy Lombardo submits to the make- 
up ministrations of two charming danc- 
ers, Catherine Vercell and Rosemarie 
Sinnott. And rather painless, too, if 
you believe the royal Canadian's smile. 
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(Above) 


David Manners gives a tea- 
party in the most approved 
English manner. Here are 
(left to right) the host, John 
Arledge, Una Merkel, Bob 
Kenaston and Billie Dove. 


(Right) 
And don't miss Alexander 
Kirkland's party, given at his 
beach house. These in the 
photograph are only a few 
of the guests—in the top 
row, left to right: Patricia 
Harper, Jesse Lasky, Jr., 
Anthony Veiller and Jean 
Wright; and at the bottom, 
Alex Kirkland, the host, and 
Anna May Wong. 


It’s PARTY TIME 
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ATER, water everywhere—a houseboat— 
and no chance to sail! Now I ask you—isn’t 
that the height of something or other?” 

But our host, Alexander Kirkland, didn’t 
give us any chance to answer at all. If he had, we 
should certainly have told him he had no complaint 
to make, what with that swell little cottage of his, 
there at Malibu, overlooking the sea, charmingly built 
to represent a house boat, and even with a little for- 
ward deck in the shape of a sunroom, overlooking 
the ocean. Everything inside, woodwork and even 
some of the furnishings, is painted white, which 
must take a lot of holy stoning, because it was spot- 
less and charming. 

“Let’s all go swimming before dinner!” exclaimed 
Anna May Wong. “It’s dark, and if it weren’t for 
you boys, we could wear only our nature clothing!” 
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Put on your best bib 
and tucker because 
we’re going places 
among the stars with 
GRACE KINGSLEY, 
New Movie’s society 
reporter 


Erelusive New Movie Maga- 
eine photos by Wide World 


in MOVIELAND 


Everybody tore for the bathing suits, filling both 
bath houses to overflowing, and how wonderful the 
ocean felt when we hopped in, really warmer than 
in the daytime. i 

Anna May had driven down alone, very inde- 
pendently indeed. She looked lovely in broadcloth 
pajamas and a daintily embroidered blouse, which 
she said she had bought in Budapest. 

Jesse Lasky, Jr., had brought his fiancée, pretty 
Patricia Harper, who is working in pictures only in 
order to get atmosphere for the stories she intends 
writing about Hollywood. She is a charming, highly 
intelligent young woman of twenty-two. 

Young Jesse is a boyish person, for all he has an 
assistant producer’s job. He says he is glad that 
his father has left Paramount, because now when 
anybody there speaks of (Please turn to page 84), 
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Walter Huston has become a bright box- 
office name during the last year. None can 
excel him as a character actor of strength 
and vigor. His next picture will be "Pig 
Boats," an M-G-M production, with Robert 


Montgomery and Jimmy Durante. 
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Good Inexpensive Food 


You are cordially invited ¢ 
to send for your free \ 
copy of ‘“Three Meals a 
Day.” Address Booklet 
Department 233-B. 


VEN when money is plentiful it is not 

an easy job to buy food and to plan 
meals for all the hungry members of one’s 
family. When it is not plentiful, the prob- 
lem becomes increasingly difficult. 


To meet a nation-wide need, nutrition ex- 
perts have prepared a new booklet which 
names the various foods that must be in- 
cluded in daily menus in order to have 
properly balanced meals. It tells how to 
buy the most for your money—and the 
best for your money. 


Delicious, nourishing food is not necessarily 
expensive. But it takes thought to plan 
economical meals which provide pleasant 
variety from day to day. 


With the help of this booklet, you can 
plan meals which not only will maintain 
health and strength, but also will please 
the appetite. You can have the advice of 
food experts. They will tell you which 
foods are of first importance—how much 
milk, what amounts of vegetables, fruits, 
bread and cereals are desirable, and what 
proportion of meat, eggs, fish, fats and 
sugars should be added to the menus. 


It has been demonstrated that, both in the 
cities and in rural districts, food for every 
member of the family for an entire week 
—twenty-one meals—can be bought at a 
cost of about $2.00 for each member. 


In the booklet ““Three Meals a Day” are 
described appetizing and nourishing menus 
for breakfast, lunch and dinner for seven 
days at a cost of only $6.00 for three per- 
sons. Additional menus are suggested at 
slightly higher costs. The booklet includes 
market orders specifying the exact amounts 
of food to buy for these menus. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK,N.Y. Dept. 233-B 


Please send me your free booklet, ““Three Meals a Day.” 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 


Ciry. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


© 1933 M.L.I.co. 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 
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Fel92—Diagram and dines Race 
| for doll; Fel93, directions for dog. 


Fel94—A really adequate feed- 
ing bib is made with the help of 
this circular. 


Fel9I—This circular gives directions for making 
matching window draperies and crib hangings. 


Things You Can Make 
for, YOURSB AB 


Fel98—Transform an inexpensive 
basket into the daintiest of bassinets. 


See Ne eee : Do hecceee, } 
2 Ee eee oy) — sil sie 
eC fh As be 


Fel99—Here's the 
newest version of 
the Baby Bunting 

wrap. 


Fel97—A cro- 
Fel96—A cozy hel- — cheted cap and 
met that protects jacket should be 
baby'shead and neck __ included in every 

from cold winds. baby's wardrobe. 


Fel95—No gift 
for the baby 
could be more 
acceptable than Turn to page 77 for directions for 


this knitted robe. obtaining patterns described here. 
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| IN ONLY 9 DAYS 
Lhapped. red hands 


made soft and white 


This dainty liquid is called Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream. It is not 
a weak, thinned-out lotion. Itis not a 
thick, gummy jelly. Hinds is utterly 


Pain ended instantly! 


OT WATER...harsh cleansers 
... housework! All take away 


the natural oils that keep hands soft. 


Thencold weather comes. Itrough- 
ens, chaps and cracks open the dried- 
out skin. Hands hurt like raw cuts! 
Hands look terrible! They shriek 
“Scrubwoman!” Whenever you 
want to dress up, those awful hands 
spoil everything. 

But now you can end all this with 
a dainty, gossamer-fine cream that 
instantly puts back the natural lu- 
bricating oils— brings immediate 
relief from pain. The moment you 
rub it into your hands, they feel soft, 
soothed. Pain goes. The skin loses 
that tight, strained look that makes 


different—a delicate chiffon-weight 
cream that is gratefully absorbed by 
the dry, thirsty pores. 


Leaves invisible “second skin” 


It actually leaves an invisible “sec- 
ond skin” that acts as a constant pro- 
tection to your hands. That’s why 
women all over the world depend 
on Hinds to keep their hands — 
their family’s hands— soft, smooth 
and comfortable. 


A 7-day trial botile 
for you— FREE 


Coupon at right brings you gener- 


HINDS ‘*"°: CREAM 


SS re ee ee ee ee 


it crack every time you bend your 


hand. And in 3 days hands are 


ous trial bottle of Hinds by fast 
return mail. Ends chapping pain 


i i g *, Lehn & Fink, Inc., Sole Distributors | 
healed ...soft... white. pst aes ee ee cues > DSUHOD UO SEC IaNNGs Verses 
: pas day rou BEB ee ach Please send me a generous FREE trial | 

softer and whiter. Next day—still bottle (enough for 18 applications) of | 
leeslionuihe hard day—the beau- Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. | 
tiful white hands you’ve longed iName | 
oO for! And to keep this new loveli- { 
ness always, just continue using Address | 
Hinds. Regular use is the secret! : ee City Gack | 


Fill out and mail coupon Nor! 


TODAY * TOMORROW - NEXT DAY 
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M, have you ever tasted Kenneth’s Danish 
dishes?” asked Kay Francis one day when 
we were talking of favorite foreign recipes. 
“MacKenna may sound Scotch, and it is, but 
it is not Kenneth’s real name. He is really Danish, 
you know,” she went on. “He learned how to make 
Danish dishes like nobody else in the world, from his 
grandmother, who was born in Copenhagen.” 
When I answered, as wistfully as I could possibly 
manage, that I had not had the pleasure of a Mac- 
Kenna Danish dinner, but that I had heard about 
them—of course, Kay had to invite me immediately! 
Kenneth oversees every dish and its making for 
these dinners, and like all Kay’s and Kenneth’s affairs, 
these evenings are delightfully informal and charm- 


ing. 
From now on, I am a Danish dinner booster! It 
is as tasty food as I’ve ever eaten in my life! ... 


You'll like it too, if you follow Kenneth’s recipes. 
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Here at last is a star—and a 
husband—who takes kitchen 
police duty as a recreation 


Kay Francis (Mrs. MacKenna) takes a 
day off and lets Kenneth cook his na- 
tive Danish dishes. Danish stuffed cab- 
bage is the piece de resistance on 
his menu. Here he is hard at work on 
his favorite indoor hobby 


Kenneth MacKenna, K. P. 
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If you want a Danish dinner here’s what you should 
have according to Kenneth: 


HORS- Danish Hors-d’euvre 
D’HUVRE Canapes Aquitania 


Canapes Blane 
Assorted Canapes 


SOUP Double Consomme Celery Flavor Danska Brol 


FISH Flaked Salmon in Cucumber Jelly Potatoes Julienne 


ROAST Danish Stuffed Cabbage 
Rye Crax 
Cafe Noir 

Danish Pastries (if desired) 


Green Salad 
Assorted Cheeses 
Bent Wafers 


(Please turn to page 86) 
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For EVERYTHING You 
Wear... Use the Easy 
Tintex Tints and Dyes! 


Perfect Professional Results 
Assured—and Tintex Works 
equally as well on Curtains, 
Drapes, Table-Linens, etc. 


AE you taking full advantage of 
Tintex Tints and Dyes? Are you 
using them only on faded underthings 
—or are you using them on every item 
in your wardrobe? And on all your faded 
home-decorations, too? 


Remember, not only underthings but 
stockings, dresses, sweaters, scarfs, cur- 
tains, drapes, etc., respond to the color 
magic of Tintex. Faded fabrics are re- 
stored to their original colors—or given 
new fashionable ones, if you wish. 


And all so easily, so quickly — with re- 
sults that can only be equalled by pro- 
fessional dyers. Millions of women have 
learned that the more they use Tintex, 
the more fashionable their wardrobes— 
and the more dollars they save! 


Jintex 


TINTS AND DYES 


Sig 
cipeseee eS 


eee ny / fi Wy 
: jint 
| uy 


YOU RINSE 


7 Wf 


On sale at drug stores and 
notion counters everywhere 


| To Change Dark Colors to Light—use Tintex COLOR | 


Tintex Color Remover 


Then it can be redyed or 
tinted with Tintex Tints 
and Dyes in any new 
shade to suit yourself— 
either light or dark, 


Supposing you have a 
dark dress (or any other 
dark-colored article) and 
are pining for a lighter 
colored one... 


will safely and speedily 
take out alltrace of color 


(including black) from 
any fabric... 
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The Dining Room of Our Little Colonial House 


By BETTY LENAHAN 


The dining room in our little 
Colonial house has been most 


tastefully and inexpensively 


decorated and furnished 


A view of the room looking 

down into it gives you an 

excellent idea of the arrange- 
ment of the furniture. 


The draperies are simple 

but luxurious in design, made 

of creamy white glazed per- 

cale with an edging of green 
wool ball fringe. 


The scenic wall paper ex- 

ecuted in various shades of 

green gives an illusion of 

coolness and spaciousness to 
the room. 
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N preceding issues of this 
magazine we have reproduced 
in miniature the living room, 
entrance hall and side porch 
of our little Colonial house and 
now we come to the dining room. 
We wished to achieve a certain 
formality in this room and still 
decorate and furnish it as simply 
as possible. The dado is of paneled 
wood, painted a delightful shade 
of blue-green. For the walls above 
the dado we Selected a lovely scenic 
wall paper showing trees, hills and 
tiny lakes executed in various tones 
of blue-green on a background of 
creamy yellow. The doors and the 
woodwork are also painted blue- 
green. <A pair of quaint corner 
cabinets painted to match the wood 
work have been built in either cor- 
ner of one side of the room. These 
cabinets. contain choice pieces of 
decorated china and pottery ar- 
tistically arranged on the shelves 
and protected from dust and dirt 
by small-paned glass doors. The 
space below the shelves contains 
some very useful cupboards. 


Models by Herman C. Knebel 


The floor is completely covered 
with plain broadloom carpeting in 
a soft shade of green. 

The window treatment is grace- 
ful and simple. The glass cur- 
tains are of a sheer cream-colored 
silk voile made simply with the 
tailored hem. The draperies look 
luxurious but are really very in- 
expensive and easy to make. They 
are made of a creamy white glazed 
percale edged in green wool ball 
fringe. They are quite full and 
sweep the floor and are caught up 
at the sides by means of simple 
tie-backs. The valance, draped and 
put up on a board, is unusual but 
most attractive. 

The lighting fixtures are similar 
to those used in the entrance hall. 
They are copies of the eighteenth 
century girandole consisting of a 
small, circular convex mirror in a 
decorated gilt frame and on each 
side are branching candle sticks 
containing electric bulbs shaped 
like candle flames. 

The furniture was selected with 

(Please turn to page 77) 
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-..and now in 
STAINLESS form 
..- if you prefer 


.- the better method 


of treating eolds — externally 


EAR after year use of Vicks VapoRub increases 
steadily. Holding its old friends. Winning 
countless new ones. There is only one Vicks. Tested 
and proved by two generations as best for colds, 
it maintains its unique place as the family standby. 


Famous Direct Double-Action 


Applied over throat and chest at bedtime, Vicks 
acts through the skin like a poultice or plaster, 
“drawing out” tightness and soreness. At the same 
time, it gives off soothing, medicated vapors which 
are carried with every breath direct to irritated air- 
passages. It is this direct double-action that has given 
VapoRub overwhelming preference and world- 
wide fame. It brings quicker relief—and safely, too. 


Mothers Know What’s Best For Colds 


Mothers everywhere have set VapoRub apart as out- 
standingly the best treatment for the family’s colds 
—especially children’s colds. Applied externally, 
it can be used freely and as often as needed, even 
on babies. It avoids the digestive upsets that so 
often follow constant dosing. 
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For Severe, Deep-Seated Colds 


Stronger Stimulative Action—When there is much 
tightness or soreness, redden the skin with hot, 
wet towels before applying VapoRub—then spread 
it on thick. 


Stronger Vapor Action—When the ait-passages are 
badly clogged—or there is much irritation or 
coughing—also melt a spoonful of VapoRub in a 
bowl of boiling water and inhale the steaming medi- 
cated vapors for several minutes. 


Further Solution of Your Problem of Colds 


VapoRub is the foundation of the new Vicks Plan for 
better Control-of-Colds. In clinical tests among thou- 
sands last winter—in schools, colleges and homes— 
Vicks Plan reduced the number and duration of colds 
by half!— Saved two-thirds of time lost from school 
due to colds!—Cur the costs of colds more than half! 
How to follow Vicks Colds-Control Plan in your home is 
fully explained in each package of VapoRub and Vicks 
Nose & Throat Drops— the new aid in preventing colds. 
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Denver, Colorado. 

I’m a modern young woman, a senior 
in High School, and since modernism 
and movies are boon companions I 
stand ready to champion all movies 
which are natural and true to life, even 
though they often show “nature in the 
raw.” 

I speak not only for myself but for 
many young people with whom I have 
talked, when I contend that all this 
worry about the movies demoralizing 
us is a lot of rot. Why should we 
seek to imbibe lawlessness at a movie, 
which we see for only an hour or two, 
when the older generation keeps us 
continually furnished with such shin- 
ing examples of broken commandments, 
broken promises and disregard for law 
and order? 

The fact that I learned of Ananias 
in Sunday School, caused the elders no 
concern over the likelihood of me be- 
coming a teller of tall tales, nor was 
the life of Judas Iscariot supposed to 
entice me into becoming the world’s 
worst traitor. Then why all the fuss 
over the influence of movie stories 
which we agree are not quite blame- 
less? 

To me, this criticism is not only un- 
fair to young people themselves, but it 
displays a woeful lack of proper under- 
standing and sympathy on the part of 
the older generation of today. 

The movies mean much to me as a 
broadening and cultural agent in my 
life, and I’m for them, just as they 
are, for they are life. 

(Miss) Mary Mae Starks, 
1736 So. Washington St. 
Denver, Colo.. 


There was a reason behind that trip of 


Alexander Kirkland's to New York. "I just 

got lonely to see the sailors on shore-leave 

rowing boats in that imitation lake in Cen- 
tral Park,"" he said. 
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BOX OFFICE 


eral {| Ce 


Dorothy Mackaill still has romantic mem- 


ories of Honolulu. For it was there she met 

and fell in love with her husband, Neil 

Miller. Finishing 'No Man of Her Own," 

Dorothy insisted upon a Honolulu vacation. 

She says she wants very much to go back 
there after every picture. 


RAVES 


Warner Oland: “The United States 
might be looking for a bigger and 
better glass of beer, but I am looking 
forward to a bigger and better picture 
in which Warner Oland will star.” 

Rita White, 
Roosevelt Apts, Carlton St., 
Buffalo, New York. 


Aline MacMahon: “A fine, intelligent 
actress, emotional, good to look at, able 
to handle all her parts with real ap- 
preciation, a success in everything she’s 
been given to do.” 

Frances Leonard, 
129 West 11th Street, 
New York City. 


Spencer Tracy: “After seeing his 
pictures, I always feel that I can talk 
about something other than the de- 
pression.” 

Miss Nutchen Cain, 
691 Juniper Street—Apt. 14, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Evelyn Brent: “Her vivid beauty is 
like a flame, casting all others into the 
shadows. She unconsciously takes the 
foreground and because of her radiant 
personality becomes the outstanding 
character of the play.” 

Mabel Pearson, 
36 Lynde Street, 
Melrose, Mass. 


We pay One Dollar for every 
letter from our readers that we 
publish. Please make them con- 
structive and brief. Send them 
to Box Office Critics Editor, New 
Movie Magazine, 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The following nominations are made 
from pictures shown in Minneapolis 
from January 1st, to October, Ist, 1932. 

Personal nomination for best pic- 
tures: “Grand Hotel,” “As You Desire 
Me,” “Arrowsmith,” “The Guardsman,” 
“Smilin? Through,’ “Union Depot,” 
“American Madness,” “Broken Lulla- 
by” and “Back Street.” 

Personal nomination for outstand- 
ing performances: Lionel Barrymore 
in “Grand Hotel,” Irene Dunne in 
“Back Street,” Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Fontanne in “The Guardsman,” Jean 
Harlow in the naughty but beautifully 
acted ‘“‘Red-Headed Woman,” Greta 
Garbo in “As You Desire Me,’ Leslie 
Howard in “Smilin? Through,” and 
Charles Laughton in “The Devil and 
the Deep.” 

Personal nomination for the “looni- 
est” picture: “Horsefeathers.” 

Personal nomination for the most 
popular picture: “Grand Hotel.” 

Personal nominations for the most 
affecting love stories: “Smilin’ 
Through” and ‘Back Street.” 


Catherine Newton, 
905 Kenwood Parkway. 


Charles Laughton: “I thought I had 
seen good acting, but after witnessing 
Charles Laughton’s performance in 
‘Payment Deferred,’ I realized that 
what I thought ‘good acting’ was 
quite puerile in comparison. England 
has given us this superb actor and I 
think that the least we can do is cancel 
her war debt. They’d still be to the 


good!” 
Edna Walters, 
3800 N. Pine St., 
Wilson, N. C. 


Fredric March: “Such actors as 
Fredric March are born. . . And a 
picture bearing his name assures one 
that he or she can settle down in his 
seat knowing that he is about to ‘be- 
hold the art of a master unfold before 


his eyes.” 
W. Mullen, 
Box 511—59985, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Irving Thalberg: “He seems to take 
pleasure in building careers rather 
than disciplining his stars into obliv- 
ion.” 

Dee Chapman, 
1337 Shatto Street, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Edward Robinson: “He has a mobil- 
ity of feature that enables him to ex- 
press every delicate shade of emotion, 
and a talent that amounts to genius.” 

Grace Shaver, 
1738 Whitley Avenue, 
Hollywood, California. 
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Lee Tracy: “Lovable, fascinating Lee 
Tracy, with the crooked smile and 
twinkling eyes. He is simply marvel- 
ous, and so very, very natural.” 

Rosalie V. Smith, 
c/o Kline, 5 Winans Avenue, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


Bette Davis: “An actress who is 
half-way up the ladder of success, and 
will climb to the top soon. Within a 
year Bette will be a star, if she gets 
the right kind of pictures.” 

Jean Tandberg, 
5251 Walton Avenue, 
West Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ricardo Cortez: “Oh! That smile! 
My heart simply flutters when his 
image is flashed on the screen... 
I wouldn’t mind being the future Mrs. 
Cortez.” Olga Martin, 

132 Cherry Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Robert Young: “I am sure if this 
new player were given a chance with a 
good story, and a good director—his 
success would be assured.” 

Ruth Michaels, 
45-19 170th Street, 
Flushing, New York. 


Phillips Holmes: “In my estimation, 
this rare genius is aspiring to a higher 
plane and eventually will assume the 
laurels of Barrymore.” 

Miss Mabel R. Fischer, 
151 West 73rd Street, 
Carthage, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Eric Linden: “A real actor, who de- 
serves stardom if any one ever did. I, 
as one of the crowd, yell for Eric 
Linden in a million pictures a year.” 

Anna Osborne, 
403 North F Street, 
Monmouth, Illinois. 


Grant Withers: “A young actor who 
shows promise and deserves attention. 
Good to look upon, possessed with a 
striking personality, plus real acting 
ability—give the boy a chance!” 

F.. Jones, 
1101 Fifth Avenue North, 
Great Falls, Montana. 


George Barbier: “His backyard and 
ours connect. I must say that his 
jovial manner in pictures is the same 
in his home .. .. Here’s hoping he 
travels along as he has been doing.” 

Irene Fritz, 
25 Second Street, 
Ridgefield Park, New Jersey. 


Leslie Howard: “Suave, very charm- 
ing, and always romantic, Mr. How- 
ard’s acting is truly delightful—and 
here’s wishing him the great success 
he so richly deserves.” 

Elizabeth Avery, 
2606 Maryland Avenue, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Lewis Stone: “This is written in 
praise of that foremost American 
actor, Lewis Stone ... Stone’s life 
is actually embedded in the characters 
he portrays.” William Jennings, 

600 E. North Street, 
Greenville, S. C. 


Clive Brook: In my opinion, the 
ideal male star of the magic of filmdom 
is that suave, debonair gentleman from 
England, Mr. Clive Brook. 

One never tires of sitting through 
any of his performances, as he excels 
in all of them. He gives the public 
their money’s worth and MORE. 

Hail to Clive Brook, star of stars. 

H. A. Oest, 
8 Barney Street, 
Newport, Rhode Island. 


If our mother-in-law 
yi 


looks twice 


--- change 


to this 


extra-help soap. 


You—(and your mother-in-law, too) — 
will be pleased as punch with the spar- 
kling new whiteness that Fels-Naptha 
puts in your clothes. 


It’s easy to see why Fels-Naptha 
gives such wonderful washes. For 
Fels-Naptha brings two brisk cleaners 
to get all the dirt out of clothes. 

Two cleaners—good golden soap 
and plenty of naptha, the grease-dis- 
solver. Working together, 
they loosen every bit of 
grime —even the greasy 
deep-down kind. They 
do it easier. They do it 


FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me a handy Fels-Naptha eRe per for chipping 


Cops NAPTH4 £00, 


<<" <a, % Fels-Naptha into tub or machine; also a eumple 
Soap. I enclose three cents in stamps to he 


Name 


odtreet 


GREAT FOR BOILING! 


FINE FOR SOAKING! 


quicker. They get your clothes clean 
clear through. 


Fels-Naptha saves hard rubbing, so 
it keeps clothes fresh and new-looking 
longer. Fels-Naptha contains glycer- 
ine, so it’s easy on hands, too. 

On your next trip to the grocer’s— 
change to Fels-Naptha! Try it in tub or 
machine; in hot, lukewarm or cool 
water; whether you soak or boil. You'll 
soon learn that this extra- 
help soap means whiter 
clothes with less work — 
and that’s the best kind 
of washday bargain! 


© 1933, FELS & Co, 


T. M. 2-33 


ar of Fels-Naptha 
p cover postage. 


edtate 


(Please print name and address completely) 
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The real test The MAKE -J p BOX 


of a 


Laxative! 


Is it mild enough 
for little children? 


One of the important require- 
ments of a laxative is gentle- 
ness in action. Violence has no 
place in a laxative for a person 
of any age—harsh cathartics 


often do more harm than good! 


Many a grown-up friend of 
Ex-Lax first learned of its gentle 
yet effective action after giving it 
to a child in the family. 


But Ex-Lax is not merely a 
children’s laxative. To get “re- 
sults’’ without harmful after- 
effects is just as important to 
grown-ups as fo little children. 
And so, gradually and surely, 
Ex-Lax became the all-family 
laxative in millions of homes. 


Ex-Lax = when Nature fails! 


Ex-Lax is mildness itself! Ex-Lax merely 
gives the intestines a gentle nudge, stimu- 
iaiing them to action without violence. It 
doesn’t disturb digestion. It does not gripe. 
It isn’t habit-forming. You can take Ex-Lax 
with perfect confidence. 

At all drug stores in 10c, 25c, and 50c 
sizes. Or write for free sample to Ex-Lax, 
Inc., Dept. B23, P. O. Box 170, Times Plaza 
Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A WORD OF CAUTION! 


Success breeds envy! Beware of imitations of Ex-Laxl 
The names of some such imitations sound like 
Ex-Lax. But there is only one genuine Ex-Lax. Watch 
for the exact spelling—E-X-L-A-X. Insist on getting 


Ex-Lax to make sure of getting Ex-Lax results! 


re 


- THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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OOD-LOOK- 
ING jars 
and bottles mean 
a lot to us girls. 
Not that we 
wouldn’t prefer 
a good product 
even in an 
ugly jar to a 
poor one in a 
beautiful jar. 
But the combi- 
nation of a 
soft luscious 
cream in an 
attractive case 
is just too 
much for any 
of us. Ive 
come upon some charming colored jars 
that look for all the world like bee- 
hives—only they’re yellow or green or 
red or almost any color that you wish. 
The cream is rich and soft—looks al- 
most like whipped cream or fondant. 
And you can get 
midget-sized jars 
at a price that 
will leave you 
plenty to spend 
on other items. 


HE freshness 

and daintiness 
that only sachet 
powder can give 
your lingerie or 
handkerchiefs 
comes to you in 
this sachet pow- 
der that has a 
fragrance you’ve 
known and liked. 
But it has an- 
other use now 
that you’ve prob- 
ably not heard 
about yet. Smooth 
a little of this 
sachet powder be- 
hind your ears, 
on your neck and on your shoulders 
and you get a delicate perfume effect 
as well as one that will last through- 
out the evening. It comes in two 
sizes—one a new small size that you 
can carry in your purse. 


Rich cold cream in a col- 
ored beehive jar. 


A new size sachet 
which may be used 
as a perfume. 


ING powder comes in a crystal jar 
with a jade green lid that seals 
in the delicate perfume and makes an 
effective decoration for your dressing 
table. Its fine texture and perfume, 
as well as four shades made to blend 


Fine textured powder which 
is packaged in a crystal jar 
with a jade green cover. 


with the wearer’s complexion, recom- 
mend it highly to us. We found it very 
flattering to our skin especially at 
night. You’ll be interested 
to know that it’s the latest 
addition to a line of 
creams you’ve always 
known and comes as the 
result of months of re- 
search. 


ALM to those auburn 
tressed girls who com- 
plain because they feel 
forgotten 
when rouge 
manufacturers 
make out their 
color charts is 
a new cream 
rouge—a spec- 
ial rouge for 
redheads. It & 
has the same 
consistency 
and comes in 
the same black 
and chromium 
case as. the 
other rouges 
of the line, but it has just the color 
tone for the titian-haired girl. And 
we suspect that a lot of golden blondes 
will be wanting to try it out, too. 


Rouge for redheads in a 
black and chromium con- 
tainer. 


HE perspiration 

question is ever 
present for any of us 
who have to be away 
from our cosmetic kit 
for any length of time. 
That’s why the new 
stick deodorant is 
greeted with such huz- 
zahs. It may be car- 
ried conveniently in 
the purse and applied 
quickly and easily, 


A deodorant in 
the shape of a 
lipstick that 
you can 
carry in 
your purse. 


If you wish to know the prices of the 
articles described here, send a stamped 
envelope to the Beauty Editcr, Make- 
Up Box, Tower Magazines, Inc., 55 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Inside Secrets of 


the Stars’ Beauty 
Parlor 


(Continued from page 43) 


are barking as loud as dogs. 

The forty operators employed by 
Jim look forward to Monday as “Para- 
dise,” for on this day they are gener- 
ously rewarded with tips. 

The trek to the beauty studio will 
start as early as eight in the morning 
and continue throughout the day. Of 
course, it is the fair sex that makes 
up most of the customers, although oc- 
casionally a big he-man will sneak in 
for a facial! 


OST of the stars who come to the 

salon have their favorite girls 
for permanents, finger waves and mani- 
cures. For instance Jean Harlow has 
had Pat, a dimpled Irish girl, as her 
hairdresser over a period of years, and 
always uses her when working in a 
picture at the studio. 

Not only does Pat bask in this re- 
flected glory—but it means for her al- 
so a certain amount of added income 
and a high standing among the other 
operators, who would like to have a 
few Jean Harlows for themselves. To be 
asked for by a big star is the goal of 
each one of these hard-working girls 

. and the trick is to see how many 
big Hollywood names each girl can 
serve and finally get for herself exclu- 
sively. 


HEN the place gets going full 

blast, as on Monday mornings and 
Saturday afternoons, it’s a veritable 
madhouse! 

The old sewing circle had nothing on 
one of these beauty seances when it 
comes to “dishing the dirt.” Gossip flies 
thick and fast. Love affairs are broad- 
east, domestic troubles aired, divorce 
rumors settled, and advance production 
tips told long before they ever reach 
printer’s ink. 

When it is considered that some of 
these women spend from three to six 
hours getting a beauty treatment with 
nothing to do but chatter it is no small 
wonder that they don’t unlock and ex- 
pose every skeleton closet in Holly- 
wood. 


HE word “depression” is an obso- 

lete term in the career of a beauty 
parlor such as this. Billie Dove and 
Bebe Daniels must have realized that 
when they chose to invest some of their 
hard-earned dollars in their enterprise. 
They are not exactly partners of Jim’s, 
but they have an interest in the busi- 
ness. 

Before closing this saga of a Holly- 
wood beauty parlor there is one last 
surprise. When Jim has roll-call what 
big he-man answers “present”? Why 
of course, he’s none other than Clark 
Gable! 

Gable has his own special barber, 
who besides keeping his hair trim, cuts 
down those bushy eyebrows, which in- 
sist on growing together across his 
forehead. Gable is determined that 
“never the twain shall meet!” 

Of course, there are some secrets 
that will never be divulged. There are 
Pandora boxes that will never be 
opened, even with curiosity made of 
dynamite. Let the beauty parade go 
gaily marching on. 


1. 


A NEW DRESS...A WAVE... 
YOU MUST HAVE A HEAVY 
DATE TONIGHT 


YES, BOB’S TAKING 
ME TO DINNER — 
DANCING AFTERWARDS 


SHE LOOKS EXQUISITE. BUT J 
WISH IDARED WARN HER TO BE 
CAREFUL ABOUT ONE THING 


5% 
TWO WEEKS LATER 


1M SIMPLY MISERABLE. 

BOB HASNT BEEN NEAR 

ME SINCE OUR DATE TWO 
WEEKS AGO 


FORGIVE MY FRANKNESS, BUT 
COULD HE HAVE NOTICED A 
HINT OF...... “B.O.” WHY NOT 
BATHE REGULARLY WITH 
LIFEBUOY JUST TO BE 
SAFE 


HOW FRESH AND CLEAN | FEEL AFTER MY 
LIFEBUOY BATH. NO “B.O.” TO SPOIL THINGS 
WHEN I’M OUT WITH BOB TONIGHT 


“B.O.” destroys charm 


(body odor) 


HE merest hint of “B.O.” (body odor) kills 
your chances for popularity — romance! 


| COULD DANCE 
WITH YOU FOREVER ! 
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Close, overheated rooms increase the danger 
of offending. Play safe—bathe regularly with 
Lifebuoy. You will know by its pleasant, quick- 
ly-vanishing, extra-clean scent that Lifebuoy is 
no ordinary toilet soap. Lifebuoy gives extra 
protection. Its rich, hygienic lather deodorizes 
pores — effectively ends “B.O.” 


New skin beauty 


Lifebuoy’s pure, bland, penetrating lather 
gently washes away 
pore -clogging impu- 
rities — freshens dull 
complexions to new, 
glowing loveliness. 
Adopt Lifebuoy today. 


APRODUCT OF LEVER BROTHERS CO. 
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-in lukewarm water | 


| keep baby’s “undies” 
soft as down 


Could anything be a surer test of 
soap than baby’s little silk-and-wool 
shirts! Washed every day, yet they 
must not shrink and stiffen... they 
must not hold any harsh irritant to 
harm baby’s skin! Try Ivory Snow 
for baby’s washing. See what beau- 
tiful pure suds you get instantly in 
LUKEWARM WATER. See how 
soft and sweet and comfortable they 
keep baby’s clothes. 


Ivory Snow is a new, improved 
kind of soap for fine fabrics— made to 
dissolve without hot water. You can 
start with the lukewarm water that 
is SAFE for silks and wools and 
colors. For Ivory Snow is not cut 
into flat flakes, but BLOWN fine as 
drift-snow. It melts like snow, yet 
each tiny particle is packed full of 
rich, smooth, pure Ivory suds. You'll 
have no trouble rinsing Ivory Snow 
—no trouble with soap spots— 
because it dissolves thoroughly. It 


99 %oo% PURE 
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Copr. 1933, Procter & Gamble Co, 


has no flat pieces that can stick to 
fabrics. 


You will like Ivory Snow for speedy 
dishwashing, too. It keeps your 
hands young and fair, without ex- 
travagance, for a whopping big 
package costs only 15¢! At your 
grocer’s. 


Makers of fine fabrics 
praise IVORY SNOW 


After thorough washing tests, Mal- 
linson, Cheney Brothers and Truhu 
call Ivory Snow “a perfect soap 


for silks.” “Ideal for woolens,” 
say the weavers of fine Biltmore 
Handwoven Homespuns, the makers 
of downy Mariposa blankets, and the 
Botany Worsted Mills. 


Music of the 


Sound Screen 


(Continued from page 60) 


this orchestra often through the radio 
and are familiar with its popular type 
of music. This number is from the 
Paramount picture, “Love Me _ To- 
night.” The vocal work by Bill Smith 
is very good. The other side is another 
contribution from Harold Stern’s band, 
“Love Me Tonight,” from the same 
picture. This is very satisfying and 
again we hear Bill Smith rendering 
the vocal selection. (This is a Colum- 
bia Record.) 


re you saw the Paramount picture, 
4 “The Big Broadcast,” you will re- 
member the first number played by 
Cab Calloway and his Orchestra, “Hot 
Toddy.” And here it is on a record 
played in the same tempo as in the 
picture. It is esentially a show piece 
and features a variety of solo rendi- 
tions by different boys in the band. 
The trombone duet is the best. If you 
like hot music you can’t go wrong. The 
other side is also by Cab and his boys, 
“Old Yazoo.” And it is very good. 
This time we hear Cab, himself, in the 
vocal. 

Here is a waltz that deserves special 
attention, “I’ll Never Have to Dream 
Again,” played by none other than 
Isham Jones, which means that it is 
well done. It is a very smooth tune and 
the boys do full justice to it. If you 
are a lover of waltzes you can’t afford 
to miss it. The other side brings us 
Isham Jones again and this time in a 
fox trot, “Beside the Sunset Trail.” 
It is every bit as good as the preced- 
ing number, which means that this 
should be another sure-fire record 
added to your collection. (This is a 
Victor Record.) 


Pes Boswell Sisters come next, and 
they are always good. They sing 
for us this time “Sentimental Gentle- 
man from Georgia” and the girls outdo 
themselves. If you don’t like this one 
the fault is with you. The instrumental 
background is furnished by the Dorsey 
Brothers. The other side brings us the 
Boswell Sisters again in one of the 
sweetest tunes of the season, “Down the 
Delta.” Nobody could say more about 
either the tune or the singers. (This 
is a Brunswick Record.) 


UR old friend, Wayne King, is with 

us again in an especially captivat- 
ing waltz number, “Forbidden Love.” 
And Wayne plays it as only he can do 
it. On the other side we are treated to 
a very good vocal by Mildred Bailey 
with Paul Whiteman’s Orchestra and 
the Rhythm Boys, “Dear Old Mother 
Dixie.” Mildred has yet to disappoint 
me and this one is no exception to her 
usual musical offerings. (This is a 
Victor Record.) 


PIANO solo by Earl Hines comes 
A next, and although he does all 
the work himself he sounds like ten 
men. “Love Me Tonight” is his offer- 
ing and when you hear it you will 
know his reputation is fully justified. 
The other side brings us a second piano 
solo by Father Hines, “Down Among 
the Sheltering Pines,” a bit more sub- 
dued but giving us some genuine en- 
tertainment. (This is a Brunswick 


Record.) 
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The Dining Room 
of Our Little 
Colonial House 


(Continued from page 70) 


great care. We wanted something 
simple, inexpensive and authentic and 
yet not too stereotype. The oblong 
dining table is red mahogany of Dun- 
can Phyfe design. It is strongly sup- 
ported by two sturdy tripod bases. The 
six chairs, four side chairs and two 
arm chairs, are also mahogany. They 
are very good reproductions of the sim- 
plest Sheraton design. The seats are 
detachable and are upholstered in a 
plain green rep. The buffet is also of 
Sheraton design. It contains two spa- 
cious cupboards on either end and two 
long drawers for silver and linens and 
is supported by six tapering legs. The 
drawer pulls and cupboard handles are 
made of polished brass, simple in de- 
sign. The small Duncan Phyfe drop- 
leaf serving table between the two 
windows contains one useful drawer 
with polished brass pulls and is sup- 
ported by two simply turned legs with 
spreading bases. 

The accessories are few but adequate 
and were thoughtfully selected. Over 
the buffet we hung a mirror, it is of 
the girandole type similar to the 
sconces but much larger. On the buffet 
we placed a pair of silver candlesticks 
holding tapering white candles on 
either end and in the center is a silver 
urn. The serving table holds a 
white glazed pottery urn shaped vase 
filled with silvery white flowers. The 
center piece on the dining table is a 
low white pottery flower bowl filled 
with bright greens. 

We are trying to give all of you 
who have shown such a great interest 
in the development of our little Colonial 
house a clear picture of the way we 
are decorating and furnishing it room 
by room. You will probably be glad 
to know that in the next issue of this 
Magazine we will reproduce in minia- 
ture the kitchen of this house showing 
its decoration and furnishing and all 
the modern details so essential to the 
perfect kitchen and so dear to the heart 
of each and every housewife. 


To obtain circulars described on 
page 66, write to Miss Frances 
Cowles, in care of this magazine, 
enclosing four cents for any one 
circular, ten cents for three cir- 
culars, or fifteen cents for alll 
seven. Please be sure to indicate 
which circulars you want by the 
numbers given in the accom- 


panying descriptions. 


RADIANT Health! 


HEALTH—Life’s no fun when 
you're only half-awake. If you 
want to feel fine, sweep away 
the poisons—and your clean 
Eieedl will give you a new pep. 


BEAUTY—Bright eyes, a clear 
skin, come when you are znter- 
nally clean! You have sparkle, 
charm. Note: Sal Hepatica is a 
great help in the reducing diet. 


K 
= 


- -. WHEN YOU PURIFY YOUR 


SYSTEM THE SAL HEPATICA WAY! 


T’S easy enough for sixteen to bubble 
over with high-spirits. But after that 
first flush of youth, you can’t feel ex- 
uberant and look lovely unless you keep 
your system free of poisons. 

Sal Hepatica will keep your entire 
blood stream fresh and pure. For Sal 
Hepatica is no ordinary laxative. It is 
America’s great saline—it contains the 
same salines as do the health springs of 
Wiesbaden and Carlsbad and Aix. 

First of all Sal Hepatica flushes wastes 
and poisons from your digestive tract— 


and gently. But because it zs a saline it 
does more. It purifies and tones up your 
whole system—keeps you from getting 
sick. It combats colds, headaches, acid 
system, rheumatism. 

And how much lovelier you look! 
Your skin is translucently clear. Your 
eyes sparkle. There’s new spring in your 
step. You feel young and look young. 
Whatever you do, you enjoy! 

Just get a bottle of Sal Hepatica, and 
try this saline road to health! You'll 
feel like a different person! 


MANY OF THE COMMON ILLS OF LIFE YIELD TO SAL HEPATICA 


is 


CONSTIPATION 


HEADACHE 


Fey 


| 


‘i 


COMPLEXION 


RHEUMATISM 


= 


AL HEPATICA 
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AMERICA'S Togo Discovers Hollywood's 


Most Famous Star 


(Continued from page 87) 


big 


berecin 


IN 


mouth wash! 


4-OUNCE 
BOWLS 


SANTISE Rae 
MOUTH WASH 


Guaranteed to contain exactly the same 
fine ingredients used in the most expensive 
mouth washes of this type — yet costs less 
than half the price. An ideal, safe antiseptic 
for preserving the teeth, correcting bad 
breath—and guarding against colds. 


Many women use it after smoking. 


4.OUNCE 
: BO dia 
MIFFLIN 


ASTRINGENT, 


- ASTRINGENT 
MOUTH WASH 


There’s no finer mouth wash of this type 
made. Prevents and corrects receding gums 
— hardens and tones spongy gums — and 
leaves a clean, refreshing taste in the mouth. 
Costs less than half the price you usually pay. 


Mifflin Chemical Corporation, Philadelphia 
C) e 
AT LEADING 5 & 10-CENT STORES 
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losis in a German hotel. Sometime I 
are the Russian priest called Raspitt- 
ing, suffering from whiskers and tooth- 
ache. Even if I got Fame, what hap- 
pen to it? I must chop it into 3 parts 
& divide with Jno & Ethel. If you are 
looking for Fame, why don’t go to 
some young fella?” 

“And who could be that?” I decry 
with voice. 

“Jackie Cooper are still young,’ he 
notate while handing 1000$ to 3 waiters. 


A ee ORE I go to Cooper home 


and find Ma Cooper sowing buttons 
on some pantz what Jackie was away 
from. ‘Last time I see him he were in 
backyard playing scotch-hop with his 
8 detectives,” she tell. “Do not go 
closer than 600 feet of him, because you 
might spoil his small-pox insurance.” 

So there were Jackie in backyard, 
running circular with detectives, who 
was there to keep him from being kid- 
nabbed. First thing he knew it, this 
Jackie made a plunge-up at me and de- 
ery, “Tag you are It.” 

“What are an It?” I ask to know. 

“You are one (1), unless my boyish 
eyes have grown into a Turpin,” he 
narrate. “If you chase me 3 times 
over garage roof maybe I will be It 
in turn.” 

“Halt!” holla a enlarged Detective 
with mean teeth. “It are illegal to 
chase Jackie Cooper. He are insured 
against being chased. What you do 
here, insignillifant Japanese?” 

“T come to find most famous person 
in Hollywood,” I infest. 

“Wrong number, please,” 
Hon. Detective. 

“Why is?” I disjoint. “Many intel- 
lectual minds tell me that the Famous 
One are Jackie.” 

“Jackie whom?” require Jackie 
Cooper while throwing brix at some 
katz. “Maybe you got your Jackies 
mixed up. There are Jackie Coogan 
and Jackie Barrymoore and Jackie 
Gilbert.” 

“Maybe thus,’ I divulge, “but you 
are Just Jackie to American Publix.” 

“QO yay?” dictate Mr. J. Cooper. 
“When I go to hotels and register as 
‘Jackie’ Hon. Clerk say-me, ‘Will you 
have single room or twin beds, Mr. 
Gilbert?’ Such are Fame. When I go 
round Los Angeles they do not folla 
me from candy store to candy store, 
the way they ust to. My fame are 
passing. In 15 years I will be the 
Forgotten Boy, just like Max Smell- 
ing. Now go away, Japanese Reporter, 
and allow me to have some fun punch- 
ing a detective in the eye.” 


demount 


R. EDITOR, I go way from there 

feeling pretty much down in the 
lips. I have promised Hon. Geo. F. 
Ogre to bring him the Champayon Fa- 
mous of Hollywood, yet nobody would 
be it. 

I commence marching around, asking 
everybody from Geo. Jessell to Pearl 
White, and at lastly my feet got so 
unhappy from walking that I set down 
benext to an enlarged Police, who stand 
outside Paramint Studios, telling actors 
not to come in. He hear my mone & 
grone, and kick me slightly to see if I 


was alive. When I told him how I 
serched for most famous person in 
Hollywood he say following wisedom: 
“You have been looking in wrong 
places. To find him you must peak 
down holes & under ruge. Or if he do 
not come then, try cheese.” 
_Did you ever hear such a nonsen- 
sickle? Yet I have found by my dis- 
coveries that nothing happen unless 
you do something, or else something 


else. Therefore I smell down consid- 
erable holes and uplift considerable 
eee Nachilly nothing arrived from 
hat. 


So that night p. m., tired but weary, 
I go home to my depraved room where 
I set looking entirely zero. Then, by 
golly, I got a thought. 

Ah, cheese! 

Out of iced chest I got one small 
variety eddible nourshment (or cheese) 
and put him befront of me on table. 

“Most Famous person in Hollywood 
please come while I invite you,” I say 
with ray voice hollowed out like a 
ghost. 


I HEAR peep-talk. I see move of 
very great smallness. Then with 
delicious slyness out of hole come a 
Annimle who are the size of 4 razber- 
ries, except his tail, which are that 
much more. He wear a froxedo coat 
with white opera shirt, and when he 
see me he make salutes. With immedi- 
ate quickness an enlarged army of bugs, 
aunts and _ rockcoaches march into 
there with flags of the Insex Republick. 
This peanutt-size Annimle stand there 
saluting till I got to laff, nearly. 

He stood there with very much 
comic in his eyes while pulling a pin 
out of his belt a wavering it like a 
sword. “Laffyette, we are here,” he ac- 
knowledge in a smallish peep-voice. 
“Hashimura Togo, have you came here 
for to inter-view me?” 

I wonder what I drink for brekfast 
to give me such a sight. But I put 
some bravery into my voice and dictate 


hashly, 
Michael J. 


“Ha! So 
Mouse.” 

“Who you think I are?” he combust. 
“You think I are Ikey L. Louse?” 

When he say that I could hear all 
America lafflng somewhere. With sud- 
den quickness he jump into my pocket 
& come out of my sleeve waring a bath- 
ing-soot, by golly! 

“What are you made of to make you 
so magic?” I attempt. 

“Ink,” he say-so distinctually. 

“Ink?” I require. 

“Ink are thicker than water, are 
that not truth?” he ask it. 

“People gets. very wise from using 
lots of ink,’ I divulge. ‘Maybe you 
could told me who are most famus 
person in Hollywood.” 

“T are,” he pronounce. 

“Goody!” I narrate. “Will you please 
to tell me how you arrive to that dis- 
tinctive?” 

“Cernly I shall,” he commence, “I 
was born in a lofe of bread, and my 
mother——” 


you are 


just then telefone ring. One en- 
larged Boll Weavel in pink soldier 
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clothes come up and say, “Excuse, 
please. The King of England are on 
wire. He ask you to stay one (1) 
month at Duckingham Palace, no 
charge.” 

“Tell him I are busy,” decorate Hon. 
Mice. “And I are all datted up till 
July 4, 1944.” This fly-size Annimle 
turn at me with weery si. ‘When you 
get very great Kings will not let you 
alone. Now I will resum my life storey. 
I was born MY 

Talefone ring. “Excuse it,” chipper 
Hon. Boll Weavel, “but Pres. of U. S. 
are on wire, asking you to please to be 
Imbassadoor to Court of St. Jims. He 
say that you are the only Pub. Figger 
able to bring together those countries 
of Europe, Asia & Africa, including 
Treland.” 

“Tell him I done that 2 yrs. ago,” 
snibber Hon. McMouse. “Anny more 
fooly messages before I resum the 
storey of my life?” 

“Here are a cablegraph from Hon. 
Mussolini. It say, ‘Kindly come to 
Italy, my expense, & put a sense of 
humorous into the Italian Govt.’ An- 
other one from Hon. Lenin, King of 
Russia, requeshing you to stay there 
and be a ezar.” 

“Take this letter,” corrode Hon. 
Mice. ‘“‘America needs me. How- 
everly, if you are so crazed about me, 
buy a ticket to anny of 88000 theaters 
including Berlin, Bladdervowski, Bos- 
ton, Boloney, Beluga and all other alfa- 
bettical cities, down to Xema, a town 
in Messy-potamia.’ Charge this mes- 
sage to Management and then leave 
me B.” 

“Hon. Mice,’ I nibble. “Some actors 
are Artists. But you are more than 
this. You are a Illustration. There- 
fore you must be very, very temple- 
mental.” 

“O owful!”’ he narrate. 

“Then you must have sometimes when 
you do not choose to act. At what time 
do you suppose you play best for emo- 
tion pixures?” 

“When the Katz away,” he squik. 

“Katz?” I bogegle. 

“Yes-so. For do not the Dixinary 
say, ‘When the Katz away the Mice 
will play?’ You wish see last act of 
my latest Screem Dramma?”’ 

“Oh, should!” I ollicute distinctually. 

“Verra weel, then, verra weel. Then 
you should help me act in it. Now I 
tell you what to do. You run around 
room, playing like you was a Katz. 
Commence quickly, please, before the 
Meatro-Golden-Mayor Studios finds me 
with a contrack to play opposite Joan 
Crawford.” 

Therefore I commence playing like 
a Katz. I know not so muchly about 
that, except I can croll around room 
making. plush-like noises with my 
voice. 

“You do that quite good,” decry Hon. 
Mice. “Now, Hon. Katz, approach a lil 
closer & stand looking otherwise while 
I pull my Big Act.” 

“All ready to be okay,” I pronounce. 

Then what? 

“Tow-zow!” say Michael J. Mouse. 
Then with rapid suddenness he devel- 
lupp such enormalous strength! Axu- 
ally! With one bounce of his elbows he 
pick up a 27 lb. table and stroked me 
over brain with it. 

After that I saw darkness. 

When I come too I find my inter- 
view were over. That room, where 
once Mice was so umportant, was now 
filled with zero & wind. 

Hoping you are the same, 

Yours truly, 
HASHIMURA TOGO. 


You’re 
cheating 
your 
teeth— 


when you buy a one-way dentifrice 


usE SQUIBB’S 


i 


FOR 5-WAY PROTECTION 


1 It cleans effectively and safely. 
2 It polishes well and safely — with complete freedom from grit. 
3 


It prevents bleeding of the gums the safe way—by keeping them 
healthy, and avoids using dangerous astringents. Frequent bleeding 
of the gums no dentifrice can cure. The dentist should be consulted. 


4 It is economical because it gives greatest protection. Squibb Dental 
Cream is sold at the lowest price manufacturing cost permits. Its use 
is true economy. 


5 It combats the germ acids that cause tooth-decay. 


Squibb Dental Cream provides the complete protection that no one-way 
dentifrice can give. Its scientifically balanced formula has been developed 
for all-round efficacy, and is backed by the 75-year reputation of the 
House of Squibb. 

You'll enjoy using Squibb’s. You'll like the clean, refreshing taste it 
leaves in your mouth. And you’ll have the satisfaction of knowing that 
your teeth are fully protected. Visit your dentist regularly. And brush 
your teeth at least twice a day with the 5-way dentifrice — Squibb Dental 
Cream. Copyright 1933 E. R. Squibb & Sons 


the 5-way dentifrice 


© Available 


everywhere 


in THREE 


economical 


SIZES 


Are you familiar with 
these Squibb Toilet Products? 


You'll find a new delight in using dainty creams and powders made to the high Squibb standard 
of purity and quality. For effective care of the skin these products are outstanding: Squibb Cold 
Cream, Squibb Cleansing Cream, Squibb Vanishing Cream, Squibb Lanolin Cream, Squibb 
Toilet Lanolin, Squibb Talcum and Bath Powders. Sold at all good stores and moderately priced. 


Look for the name Squibb on the label. 
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How TO MAKE | 


a/ 


ECONOMICAL 
DISHES 


‘ONE OF THE 


Sey 


HEINZ SPAGHETTI 
with Sausage and 
Apple Rings 
1 Ib. Sausage 
1-21 oz. Can Heinz 
Cooked Spaghetti 
3 Large Cooking Apples 


Brown sausage in frying 
pan. Cook slowly till thor- 
oughlydone.Removefrom 
frying pan and pour off 
excess fat. Add 2 table- 
spoons butter and when 
hot add apples cut into 4- 
inch slices. Brown on one 
side, turn, sprinkle with 
sugar and cook slowly. 
Heat Spaghetti, heap in 
center of platter, and sur- 
round with sausage and 
apple rings. 


H. J. Heinz Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me your Free 
Booklet ‘S57 Unusual 
Ways to Serve Spaghetti.” 


Name 


Street 


City_____ State 


- PURE FOOD’ p 
g REGUS 


INGY you can serve that favorite of the whole fam- 
ily—Heinz Cooked Spaghetti—in many inter- 
esting, colorful dishes—all described in Heinz’ new 
free booklet featuring 57 spaghetti recipes. Made 
from choicest Durum wheat, every tender strand of 
Heinz Spaghetti is rich with the goodness of ruddy 
Heinz-bred tomatoes, milk, butter and tangy golden 
cheese—an appetizing meal in itself, and a dish 
that combines with other foods in scores of delight- 
ful ways. Let us send you our new book of 
unusual recipes. There’s no cost or obligation. 
Just fill in and mail the coupon. 

lo So lel 12 i IN| Z COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. * TORONTO, CAN. + LONDON, ENG. 


HEINZ 


COoOoKED 


SPAGHETTI 


READY TO SERVE 


Good Soldier 


(Continued from page 45) 


wasn’t going to let them throw me 
aside ...I was going to stay and make 
them want me and want me big!” 


O, you see, first and foremost, Con- 

nie Cummings is a fighter. 

“Soon after the Goldwyn picture blew 
up,” continued Constance, “I received 
a flattering offer from another studio, 
and after a very few rehearsals that 
too, blew up. They decided I was not 
the type they needed! 

“Maybe you don’t think I was dis- 
couraged and panicky. I was! But I 
was mad, too! I’d made my mark on 
the New York stage. Now I was de- 
termined to make Hollywood like me, 
too! So, still, I stuck! 

“Harry Cohn, of Columbia pictures, 
finally sent for me and gave me my 
chance. He gave me the lead in ‘The 
Criminal Code’ and then signed me to 
a long-term contract! 

“He’s kept me busy ever since, ex- 
cept when I was loaned to play the 
leading role opposite Harold Lloyd in 
‘Movie Crazy,’ and one of the femin- 
ine leads in ‘Traveling Husbands’ at 
Radio. 

“Harold’s picture was fun. ~ He 
works, of course, on his own time and 
his own capital, so his company takes 
time to have fun, as well as to get the 
scenes the way he wants them. Harold 
is as particular about every scene as 
an etcher is of every pen line. If he 
doesn’t like an entire sequence, or he 
thinks he can improve it by playing it 
another way—he just makes it over! 


aA ee my life I’d wanted to go on the 
stage. I managed to get there, 
even though I started in the chorus. I 
finally was given roles in “The Little 
Show,’ ‘This Man’s Town,’ and ‘June 
Moon’ on Broadway. I didn’t get these 
roles without heartaches and effort— 
but I did get them and got good notices 
—and then Samuel Goldwyn’s scout 
picked me for pictures! 

“T am glad I didn’t run away from 
Hollywood when it turned a cold 
shoulder to me! I would have had an 
inferiority complex for life! It never 
pays to run away!” 


pes: in a word, is a picture of Con- 
stance Cummings—staunch, fear- 
less, steel-nerved. Most of her illusions 
are gone, but their loss has left her a 
fighter ready for any break in life. 
She faces what comes and goes through 
with it. A good soldier, Constance 
Cummings! 

Nothing falls into Constance Cum- 
mings’ lap—that is, nothing so very 
good. But if it is bad, she soon turns 
it into good by sheer will power and 
grit. This girl deserves to go far—and 
she probably will! 


Sugar and Everything Nice 


Delicious puddings, luscious cakes and 
crisp juicy pies never go begging and 
the housewife who is a real expert at 
dessert making has loads of admirers. 
If you want help in making a wide 
variety of desserts send for our food 
booklet, DESSERTS ARE IN AGAIN, 
with ten cents to Rita Calhoun, care of 
New Movie Magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Hollywood's Latest 
—Doubling in 
Dress 


(Continued from page 50) 


you a certain creative latitude that will 
be a pleasure. To these things you can 
add your own individual touch, but 
fundamentally you will know you have 
a legitimate right to feel smart and 
well-dressed if your gown is of the 
latest mode.” 

“T just bought a combination outfit 
which serves many purposes, in fact, 
two outfits of this sort, and they cer- 
tainly are economical. I'll tell you 
about them,” enthused Gloria Stuart. 

“IT bought a chiffon dress of dark 
brown with puffed sleeves. Worn this 
way it is suitable for any semi-formal 
or informal occasion. If I wish a 
dinner gown, I remove the puffed 
sleeves (which are snapped into place), 
add jewelry and as it has a nice low 
back and the popular and smart high 
front neckline, it is in perfectly good 
taste for formal occasions. 

“Then, in case I wish to wear this 
dress on the street for semi-dress, I 
have bought a leopard skin jacket, 
and a brown cut velvet hat with a 
veil, long gloves and a_ semi-dress 
bracelet. In this, I feel smart and 
ready for the matinee or any afternoon 
affair. 

“Again, if I wish to wear this gown 
for plain sports, I have a plain brown 
coat which the leopard skin jacket 
fits right over, making a stunning 
street ensemble. With this outfit I wear 
a plain brown sports hat and bag and 
brown sports shoes, and short gloves. 
Then I am ready for a football game, 
polo or any sports occasion. If there is 
a tea dance later, when I remove my 
coat I am in perfect taste for that sort 
of affair as well. 

“T had a marvelous time planning this 
outfit. It’s really a lot of fun. I am 
going to do it with several gowns this 
Winter. It seems to be quite a popu- 
lar fad these days to see how many 
costumes you can make out of one.” 

Bette Davis is strongly in favor of 
the new midday to midnight ensemble. 
They can be bought that way these 
days, you know. 

“My favorite costume, and I’m 
really quite thrilled about it,” declared 
Bette enthusiastically, “is a sheer black 
wool crepe, which I just bought. It is 
an all-purpose costume, chic and stun- 
ning as can be! It is ankle length, with 
a high-necked cape trimmed in black 
fox fur. Worn with a black and white 
hat, bag, gloves, or any desired color 
scheme carried out in accessories, this 
makes a mighty good-looking street en- 
semble. 

“If I go shopping some afternoon 
and do not want to change for a dinner 
party, all I have to do is remove the 
cape of this costume. A satin top with 
high boat-shaped neckline in front and 
a low decolletage in the back is re- 
vealed—and lo, I am perfectly gowned 
for evening. Wool is used for evening 
this Winter so extensively, that I feel 
quite as smartly gowned as any woman 
at any dinner.” 

Everyone I know in pictures is doing 
all sorts of funny things with one 
foundation garment this year. It’s 
fun trying to recognize the same gown 
in different guises—and sometimes it’s 
practically impossible! 


THE 
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PLEASE A HUSBAND 


HAT husband of yours isn’t unreasonable. 
‘eee find him perfectly satisfied —even 
delighted—with simple, inexpensive foods, pro- 
vided only that they are prepared in tasty, ap- 
petizing ways. That’s why thoughtful housewives 
are never without a bottle of rich, zestful Heinz 
Tomato Ketchup. A dash or so adds marvelous 
savor to pot roast, stews and hashes. And, of 
course, tender steaks and chops taste all the 
better when this tempting sauce is added. Per- 
fect red-ripe tomatoes, the choicest of imported 
spices, mellow Heinz Vinegar, and artful blend- 
ing by expert Heinz chefs, go to make a 
condiment that men really relish. Better order 
a bottle now, while you think of it. 


HH. Jj. HEINZ COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. TORONTO, CANADA LONDON, ENGLAND 


HEINZ 


TOMATO KETCHUP 


LARGEST SELLING KETCHUP 
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tr keep that Youthful Sin 


How unfriendly is winter weather to your skin? 
Does merciless cold and wind make it dry, chapped 
and rough? These blemishes speed the advance 
of age! 

Italian Balm, the original skin softener, preserves 
the fresh quality of youth in skin texture and 
coloring. 

Invented over 30 years ago, by an internation- 
ally-known skin specialist, Italian Balm so widely 
won Canadian women that it is the largest selling, 
year-round skin protector in the Dominion. Offered 
in the United States only a few years ago, its pop- 
ularity has spread coast-to-coast. 

No irritating bleaches; no caustic astringents. 
Only 5% alcohol; cannot dry the skin. In 35c, 60c 
and $1 bottles—at drug and department stores. 


CAMPANA CORPORATION, BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 
Campanas 


THE ORIGINAL SKIN SOFTENER 


Mew Package 


Sparkling fresh in a green and white, 
cellophane-wrapped package, Italian 
Balm greets you this season in a fash- 
ionable new carton and bottle. 


TUNE JIN — Monday Nights, ‘Fu Man- 
chu’‘ mystery dramas, Columbia net- 
work; Friday nights “First Nighter’ 
plays, N. B. C. coast-to-coast. 


“AMERICA’S MOST ECONOMICAL 
SKIN PROTECTOR” 
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Confessions of a 
Boulevardier 


(Continued from page 47) 


to eject a drunk in “Night After 
Night.” 

“He’s very lonesome,” says the am- 
brosial Cummings. 

“Are you lonesome, too?” asks George 
hopefully. 

“Tsn’t everyone?” replies Miss Cum- 
mings. 

Lonesomeness explains many fan let- 
ters. A brilliant and beautiful actress 
once analyzed the prolonged adoration 
given Mary Pickford. She said, “Mary 
is an ideal toward whom lonely people 
turn for ideal friendship. Do you real- 
ize that nearly everyone in this world 
is lonely?” 

The actress who remarked this to me 
died in loneliness, a suicide. 


H®® worship appears to be a nat- 
ural instinct. Bereft of kings and 
queens and prelates and even gods the 
mass of a drab democracy vents its 
adoration upon the Hollywood pan- 
theon. This veneration is sometimes 
dumfounding to its objects. 

Maurice Chevalier expressed . his 
amazement to me. “It is astonishing 
what the screen does to one. I was 
popular on the stage in Paris before I 
came to Hollywood. Sometimes people 
would notice me in a café and say 
‘That is Chevalier’ but there was_no 
excitement. But after I had appeared in 
one picture—just one picture—I was 
met in Paris by crowds on my return. 
People who had seen me on the stage 
seemed to regard me as a much greater 
person, if not transformed. I don’t 
know what it is the screen does. It 
seems to magnify a thousand times—to 
make you appear super-human... .” 

A realistic, common-sense man like 
Chevalier realizes the camera magic 
and is perhaps a little embarrassed by 
its myth. Younger men, less experi- 
enced, oftentimes make the mistake of 
believing, as some of the Roman emper- 
ors did, that they actually are gods. 
This leads to the madness which we call 
“ooing Hollywood.” 


J DO not know why the charming sig- 
norina was angered by my atti- 
tude toward fans. I’ve never been su- 
percilious toward them. On the contrary 
I was once disgusted by a young star 
in the act of reading his fan mail. We 
were driving from the studio in his ear. 
Having a chauffeur he was free to look 
over the mail that had been handed him 
by the mail department. He read ex- 
cerpts to me, laughed raucously—was 
he pretending?—and tossed the mis- 
sives out the window. Our route must 
have resembled that of a Chinese funer- 
al at which torn paper is scattered. 
“They’re nuts,” said my friend. 
Some of them unquestionably were. 
A woman begged him to call at her 
home on a night that her husband 
would be away. Another wanted a lock 
of hair to affix to her pillow—to induce 
sleep I trust. There were others as 
frantic. But there were also some which 
seemed to me rather stimulating and if 
I had had that star’s salary I think I 
should have turned them over to secre- 
taries with sketched replies. I couldn’t 
blame him for not answering them him- 
self. His genius didn’t include spelling. 


REALIZE I’m getting dangerously 

near home. I’m not a star but I get 
my letters. Most of them are eulogies 
of stars. They seem a trifle foolish. A 
few tell me I’m good. They seem sen- 
sible. Still others have as their theme 
the extinction of stars or of me. I can 
appreciate these too. I’ve had my mur- 
derous moods when I felt like resorting 
to the poisonous words. But fortunately 
I’m too lazy. The same laziness pre- 
vents me from replying to letters that 
have the prism of friendliness. To my 
credit let it be said, however, that I 
aim to reply to all letters from girls’ 
schools. I believe in education and am 
more than willing to do my part to- 
ward it. 


1 the English were as warm in per- 
son. as they are in letters I’d be 
marching on London now. I have a 
welcome letter from there today which 
reads: 

“Of course I read your writings in 
New Movie (although these books are 
a little difficult to obtain in London) 
and of course I’m one of the Novarro- 
ites and have been since about 1923. 
. .. I would like to say my admiration 
for Novarro is not necessarily of the 
blind type. There have been times when 
I longed to spank him, particularly 
when he ‘guyed’ a réle.. .” 

I wish the American Novarro-ites 
were as tolerant and judicious. When- 
ever I take Ramon over my knee they 
scream sacrilege. If they knew how 
Novarro was spanked into stardom by 
Rex Ingram they might approve. Be- 
sides, it hurts me more than it does 
Ramon and he calls me up to say, “I 
just read your last stuff to Laura Hope 
Grews and we’re laughing, so why don’t 
you join us?” And so what’s the use? 
The boy doesn’t know when he’s 
spanked. 


INCE Novarro fans make me the 

confessor of their woes I might as 
well tell them that Ramon _ doesn’t 
worry about himself as much as they 
worry about him. He has never made 
the mistake of considering Hollywood 
the world. He has other talents he 
would like to reveal. If he has a fault— 
which God forbid I should ever again 
suggest—it is inordinate ambition to 
excel in all arts. It seems to me he 
expresses himself more accurately as 
a troubadour of Mexican songs than as 
an actor. I do not know why the pro- 
ducers do not avail themselves of his 
talent as a lyric poet, instead of cast- 
ing him for “huddle” roles that other 
actors could do with more conviction. 
However, as I say, Ramon is never dis- 
couraged. When once I facetiously pre- 
dicted he would end on a vaudeville cir- 
cuit playing the piano with plump 
hands, he immediately sat down and 
did a hilarious impression of himself 
in the act. 

“Tf I’m too fat,” he said, “I can have 
a screen painted with a slender figure 
placed in front of me, my head sticking 
above it.” Then added, “And 1711 still 
think I’m great!”? Ramon is gifted with 
a divine self-faith we all should have. 
Nothing can dent it. It is the armor of 
joyousness. 
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M-* Norwegian correspondent states 
that he received replies to letters 
addressed to Conrad Nagel and Clive 
Brook, but none from Ramon. Few stars 
ever see their fan mail. It is received 
by the studio mail department and 
turned over to studio secretaries for 
reply. Recently, I believe, the studios 
agreed not to send out photographs of 
the players. The expense was tremen- 
dous. No star of great popularity could 
afford to reply to all with photographs. 
Furthermore, they haven’t the time to 
read a few hundred letters a day. It 
is unreasonable to expect them to. But 
it does seem to me they should have 
their secretaries sort out the letters of 
particular import. Maybe that would 
be discriminating and snobbish. They 
might ask O. O. McIntyre how he ac- 
complishes the feat. He does. I know 
because he replied to one of my notes 
of appreciation. And I doubt if O. O. 
makes much over $30,000 a week, which 
is Constance Bennett’s stipend at times. 
Let me add, hurriedly, that I never 
wrote Constance, so am casting no re- 
flection. 


ASSISTED one ex-star in burglar- 

izing her own place the night before 
the sheriff came. I should say her gar- 
den; it was impossible to get away with 
the house furnishings. She had a friend, 
also an impoverished ex-star, who had 
salvaged a little board-and-bat shack in 
the hills. Our courage stiffened by a 
little -Napoleon that was left in the 
cellar, we had the inspiration for dig- 
ging up the roses and conveying them 
to the friend’s hill acreage. 

The ex-star, whose hands_ once 
dripped diamonds, gave us each a spade 
and led us stealthily to the shadowed 
garden. There we worked ghoulishly 
and epithetically, transplanting the 
roses into the friend’s period Packard 
that deserved a pension long ago. We 
considered the ear filled when our friend 
emitted a hissing ejaculation. There 
was one more she must have. It was 
the choicest and most expensive of all 
the roses. The Herbert Hoover. We in- 
stantly agreed that the sheriff should 
never take that. Carefully we removed 
it and placed it among the other for- 
tunates. Today it blooms contentedly 
in the serenity of the hills. 


IT'S ALWAYS FAIR 
WEATHER 


Dark, gloomy weather does 
not penetrate the home that 
is furnished in cheerful and 
harmonious tones. To help 
you add the colorful touches 
needed to make your home 


cheerful you should have a 
copy of our circular, 
"Brighten Your Home with 
Color." Just send ten cents 
plus three cents postage to 
Home Beautiful Editor, 
Tower Magazines, Inc. 
55 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


“Listen, Jane... 1 don’t care 
if you are my guest, ’'m leav- 
ing. It’s no fun trying to be 
nice toa girl that whines all 
the time... What’s that you 
say? Oh, that’s different!” 


“Why didn’t you tell me 
sooner? No wonder you’re 
cross! I used to get that way 
myself, before mother found 
the right kind of powder to 
put on me. Wait a minute— 
Fve got a good idea!” 


<P’ll get you some of my 
Johnson’s Baby Powder right 
now. It’s made specially for 
babies, and it’s so seft and 
cool it'll make you feel won- 
derful!... Just you wait, Jane 
—Pll hurry fast as I can!” 
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Mothers!—Test different baby powders by rub- 
bing them between thumb and finger. Feel how 
much softer Johnson’s is? Made of finest Italian 
tale—while the inferior talc used in some pow- 
ders contains sharp, gritty particles. Johnson’s 
Baby Powder contains no stearate of zinc ... no | 
orris root. Ask your dealer for Johnson’s Baby 


Soap and Baby Cream, 100. Gobmsow Gofnsow 
° JOHNSON’S BABY POWDER = 
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ERBER’S Strained Cereal is a scientif- 
ically correct starting cereal — strain- 
., ed — ready-to-serve. It eliminates all 
f uncertainties attendant upon the 
¥ proper cooking and preparation of 
cereals at home, assuring utmost 
uniformity in feedings. Gerber’s 
Strained Cereal is made of finely ground 
whole wheat and hulled oats with added 
wheat germ with its appetite-creating 
vitamin B. Cooking in whole, fresh milk 
increases both its palatability and nutri- 
tive value. Straining removes the coarse bran patti- 
cles after their food value has been extracted—and 
gives a smooth, uniform texture. Gerber’s Strained 
Cereal is unseasoned— thoroughly cooked—ready- 


to-serve. Simply warm to feeding temperature, 
serve as it is, or season as baby’s doctor directs. 


Better Vegetables for Baby 


Few homes could cook vegetables as Gerber cooks 
them, in oxygen-excluding vessels which conserve 
the valuable vitamins and mineral salts usually lost 
in home cooking. And Gerber’s Vegetables are 
strained through monel metal sieves five times as 
fine as ordinary kitchen strainers. Every possible 
safeguard is used to give baby the whole value of 
the freshest garden vegetables — in a form most 
acceptable to baby’s needs. Gerber’s Strained Veg- 
etable Products are unseasoned — ready-to-serve — 
always uniform — safe — economical—always 
better for baby. 


Ask your Doctor 
He can tell you which of Gerber’s eight strained 
vegetable products are most desirable for baby — 
and when baby is ready for vegetable feedings. He 
can also advise you regarding the frequency and 
quantities of feedings with Gerber’s Strained Cereal. 
Ask forthe Gerber Products by name. 
15¢ at grocers and druggists. 


Send Coupon for Sample + 
If your dealer cannot yet supply 
Gerber’s Strained Cereal, send his 
name with 10¢ for mailing 
costs; and we willsend you, 4 
as an introductory offer, one 4 
full-sized can of cereal for trial. 


Strained Cereal 10% oz. 


Strained Tomatoes | 
Vegetable Soup — Beets 
Carrots — Spinach — Peas 
Prunes — Green Beans 
44 oz. cans 


STRAINED CEREAL 


Gerber Propucts Company, Fremont, Mich. 
In Canada —Fine Foops or CanapaA, LtD., 
Windsor, Ont. 
Enclosed find 10¢ and my dealer’s name for 
which send me your introductory offer of 
one full-sized can Gerber’s Strained Cereal. 


DealeriseAddresseeneaee ce oie Téa 
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|I?s Party Time in Movieland 


(Continued from page 63) 


Jerre Lasky, he knows they mean him- 
self. 

Another branch of a famous tree, 
figuratively, was Anthony Veiller, son 
of Bayard Veiller, who wrote “The 
Trial of Mary Dugan” and other noted 
plays. Young Anthony is following in 
the footsteps of his father and is writ- 
ing’ in a studio. 

We left the party late, hoping our 
host would give us another pleasant 
voyage on his non-sea-going yacht. 


BEAZING lights all over the beauti- 
ful big Spanish house, music, 
blocks of cars parked before the door 
and along the street—we knew this 
was Wesley Ruggles’ house. He was 
married there to Arline Judge, but soon 
afterward rented the place, and is only 
now back in the house. Arline wanted 
to return to the home in which she was 
married, in order that her baby might 
be born there. 

This was their wedding anniversary. 

Our charming hostess. was wearing 
pajamas of brocaded chiffon, with a 
girdle. But she admitted the girdle 
wasn’t comfortable, and Clara Bow 
made her go upstairs and take it off. 

Clara Bow, herself, never looked so 
lovely. It wasn’t only that her party 
gown of silver cloth was becoming, cut 
with a long train, tight-fitting, and be- 
decked with orchids, but she has a 
more serene manner than of old. She 
has joined the Unity Order, she told us. 
And also, she added, she is very happy 
with her husband, Rex Bell. As for 
Rex, he simply hovers around Clara, 
the most devoted and solicitous of hus- 
bands. One feels the genuineness of 
their attachment. 

Clara is devoted to that ranch home 
of hers. I don’t believe she really cares 
whether she works any more or not. 
She says she doesn’t, and for once I 
think an actress is speaking the truth 
about: her career. 

She wants, she says, to devote her- 
self to writing—to write, first of all, 
the story of her life. 

In the meantime she is happy when 
she is out there with her husband, be- 
ing bullied by the cowboys,—“they 
don’t baby me a bit, you know,—just 
treat me like one of themselves,—kid 
me and play jokes on me, and call me 
down if I make any mistake when I’m 
talking about their business of tend- 
ing to the cattle,’—cooking and hunt- 
ing. 

oy cried, the first rabbit I killed,’”’ she 
said, “but after I had seen a few of 
them torn to bits by coyotes and hawks, 
I felt that shooting was merciful.” 

She told of seeing one of the fine 
ranch horses die, and how its owner 
didn’t seem to see anybody or anything 
for days afterward, just went about 
with a dazed look, and wouldn’t eat; 
and of how she saw tears in the other 
cowboys’ eyes as they watched the poor 
beast suffer and pass away. 

Little Arline Judge joined us just 
then. 

She said she was a little disappointed 
not to be able to take an acting part 
offered her at Warner Brothers. 

“Mervyn Leroy sent for me, but when 
I hung my head and told him I couldn’t 
take the role and why, he just said, 
‘Oh, well, never mind. Your production 
is more important than mine!’ ” 

Nancy Carroll was among the guests; 
she said she had a difficult time keep- 


ing from going into the kitchen and 
bossing the cook around, and from tell- 
ing the guests where to put their hats 
and coats and when to come in to sup- 
per. It was Nancy and her husband 
who had rented the house while Wesley 
and his wife were away. 

Lyda Roberti was there, looking 
sweet in white, the tan of her face and 
shoulders set off by her dress, which 
was of starched chiffon, very smart. 

Others among the guests were Bebe 
Daniels and Ben Lyon, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hunt Stromberg, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Beaumont, Buster Collier, Olive Tell 
and her husband, Henry Hobart, Betty 
Compson, Charlie Ruggles, Laura La- 
Plante and William Seiter, Cleve 
Moore, brother of Colleen, and his wife, 
Ruth Abbott, known to the Broadway 
stage and now going into pictures, and 
others. 

Buster Collier kept going over to 
Clara Bow, while Clara was eating her 
dinner, to tell her she mustn’t eat all 
that fattening food. 

There were many beautiful anni- 
versary gifts and not until nearly 
morning did anyone leave that pleas- 
ant house. 


A BIG bonfire blazing brightly, with 
many figures gathered around it— 
that was our first glimpse of Mary 
Astor’s party, the other night. 

You were supposed to wear the 
clothes you would wear on a camping 
trip, and when Mary herself greeted 
us, along with her distinguished hus- 
band, Dr. Franklyn Thorpe, both were 
wearing trousers of the sports variety, 
hers riding breeches of twill, his of 
khaki. 

But not everybody conformed, after 
all, for Ann Harding arrived in a coral 
red tweed sports gown, cut princess, 
with belt, and with the most fetching 
little cape in the world. The cape was 
of two triangular pieces in front, meet- 
ing in the center of the breast and 
clasped by a buckle, and trimmed with 
a two-inch band of gray, evidently 
woven into the cloth. Her little toque 
to match was of the same material, set 
jauntily on one side of her head, and 
formed somewhat along the lines of a 
Scotch cap, so that her lovely hair was 
revealed in all its golden glory. 

She said she had never cared for 
clothes until recently when she had 
gone to one of Hollywood’s famous 
dress designers, and that he had ruined 
her for all time so far as clothes were 
concerned. 

“T went right home and gathered up 
all my old clothes and gave them 
away,” she said. “Down there at this 
designer’s I simply said, ‘Give me that, 
and that and that!’ pointing out cos- 
tumes recklessly. Truth to tell it’s the 
first time I was ever able to indulge 
my fancy for clothes freely, and I sup- 
pose it went to my head,” she laughed. 

“Why, I’ve hardly ever been out of 
breeches and blouse before. I haven’t 
been happy in anything else.” 

Fay Wray, gorgeously pretty as ever, 
was there with her husband, John Monk 
Saunders. She wore a whole blue suit 
of jersey, pants and blouse, with red 
transparent bracelets and red belt. 

The fascinating Clark Gable was 
there with his nice wife. He told about 
shooting a deer on the same trip on 
which Dr. Thorpe had shot the deer 
which we were to have barbecued for 
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supper. Mary Astor gave him away | 
and said that he was so excited he wept 
at shooting his first deer! His was still 
hanging, he said, as he liked his meat 
a little “high.” 

Mary said that she and the other 
women didn’t shoot; they just played 
squaws and cleaned up the tents! 

Gene Raymond arrived all alone, 
looking as handsome as ever, but soon 
began paying attention to pretty Dor- 
othy Wilson, who takes all her Holly- 
wood parties quite seriously. 

A little group at one side of the fire, 
including Jeanette MacDonald, Fay 
Wray, Gene Raymond, Dorothy Wilson 
and Jobyna Ralston, were playing the 
word game of “Ghosts” when we ar- 
rived. Jeanette won. 

The venison, corn bread, and wild 
rice, followed by mince and pumpkin 
pies, washed down with coffee, were 
served at long tables covered with 
green cloth, on tin plates and in tin 
cups. But never was there a feast so 
good. 

Just as we finished Virginia Valli 
and Charlie Farrell came in, Charlie 
having had to work late. Virginia is 
looking awfully pretty these days, pret- 
tier even than in the old days when 
she worked in pictures, and not a day 
older. I think she is very happy with 
Charlie. 

One of the chic-est of the guests was 
Sharon Lynn, who is coming up in pic- 
tures wonderfully again, following a 
short slump in her luck when the talk- 
ies came in, after which she did a little 
stage work. Her dress was of black 
pebbly crepe, Empire in style, with a 
coral scarf draped about the throat al 
fastened with a diamond pin. Her little 
hat was black, too. 

“They told me to wear camp gar- 
ments, but I’m so sick of trousers and 
pajamas—wore them all summer at the 
beach—and as I had a new dress, I de- 
termined to wear it,” she explained. 
“Why, who knows, I might be dead 
tomorrow, and then nobody would ever 
see it on me!” 

The Hill Billies sang a lot of old 
songs, then, and everybody joined in, 
with Mary Astor beating time and 
leading, and then there was an old- 
fashioned Virginia reel, with everybody 
joining in, though most of the guests 
had a hard time remembering how it 
went, which only added to the gaiety of 
the party. 


HERE’S a new idea for sweet 

charity and fun combined,” re- 
marked Bessie Love. “It’s the chain 
luncheon idea. Each actress gives a 
luncheon for four other girls, and 
every guest brings a dollar. The pro- 
ceeds go to the Assistance League of 
Hollywood. So far Bebe Daniels, Sally 
Eilers, Carmel Myers have given lunch- 
eons. It’s my turn next. Nobody must 
break the chain.” 

Another interesting party was given 
by David Manners, whose guests in- 
cluded Zita Johann, her husband, Jack 
Hausman, Misses Una Merkel and 
Billie Dove, and John Arledge. 

A novel feature of the party was the 
reading of the character of the guests 
by the shapes of their lips. But as 
David knew all his guests pretty well, 
we have yet to be shown. He says that 
the corners of the lips are particularly 
revealing. 

Our host made tea in the typical 
English fashion, first heating the pot, 
using one teaspoon of tea to each cup, 
pouring the boiling water over the 
leaves, stirring three times to the left 
and three times to the right, and then 
pouring immediately. 


wheat A DELIGHTEUL 


Dib eheNCE THESE FOUR 


WO DERE UL MAY BELLINE 
Pravin ONS WOULD MAKE 


Piee@ Wien PPEARANCE . . 


belline Eye Shadow 

to your eyelids, Z 

blending its creamy 
smoothness to a faint shad- ¢» 
ow. See how it instantly |, 
deepens the color of the 
eyes, adding lustre and spar- 
kle. 5 shades: Blue, Brown, 
Blue-Gray, Violet and 
Green. 


1 ‘Apply a bit of May 


d Form graceful, expressive | 
NG eyebrowswiththesmooth, | / 
clean-marking Maybelline 
Eyebrow Pencil. It is easy | 
to use, and of highest quality, Black 
or Brown. 


rd Darken your lashes in- 

to natural-appearing, 

long, luxuriant fringe 

with the New May- 

belline mascara. Applied simply 

and easily with the dainty May- 

belline brush and pure water, it 

is absolutely harmless, non-smart- 

ing and tear-proof. Black or 
Brown. 


th To stimulate the natural 

growth of your lashes, ap- 

p Plythe delightful May- 

belline Eyelash Grower 

nightly before retiring. Pure and ¢ 

harmless, its fine ingredients are 
highly nourishing. 


Now. at 10c each in 
purse sizes, you may obtain the 
famous Maybelline Eye Beauty Pre- 
parations in the identical quality of 
the larger sizes. They are now within 
the reach of every girl and woman 
who would have truly alluring eyes. 
Insist on getting only the genuine 
MAYBELLINE Eye Beauty Prepa- 
rations—the name MAYBELLINE 
is your guarantee of purity and effec- 
tiveness. On sale at all leading 10c 


stores. 


BEAUTY 


PREPARATIONS 
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BRIDGE HANDS 


WHICH are yours? Winning hands? 
White—satiny—alluring! Or losing 
hands?  Rough—reddened—hands 
which no longer stand too-close in- 
spection! Most important to any 
woman are the hands that hold the 
cards. Either they must be kept at 
their best or restored to their best. 


TODAY women have a_ great ad- 
vantage in care of the hands. Many 
women tell us that after applying Bar- 
rington Hand Cream they notice the 
difference immediately. Barrington 
Cream protects at the same time it im- 
proves the hands. Relieves chapping 
—no roughness or red- 

when 


ness you use im 
Barrington regularly. e 4 

: 
BARRINGTON is so P| 
convenient to use at all | fog 
times too. This creamy, : ring 
fragrant cream is a vast | HAND | 
improvement over old- | CREAM : 
fashioned sticky hand 2S 
lotions. Be sure to get 
Barrington Hand i. 
Cream, “The last touch i pf” 
for well-groomed biel Hash, 
hands.” At the better ™ = 
five and ten cent stores, jie 
department stores and (a 


Walgreen Drug Stores. 


Barrington 
HAND CREAM Been 
Mellon a Dart. 


SIZE 
TUBE 


NORTH AMERICAN DYE CORP. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
T enclose ten cents, for which please send me 


a regular purse-size tube of Barrington Hand 
Cream. 


Name 


Address. 


Kenneth MacKenna, K. P. 


(Continued from page 68) 


. ._. And here’s how to make all 
those Danish specialties: 


DANISH HORS D’G2UVRE 


Fill thin boat-shaped shells of peeled 
cucumbers with chopped smoked sal- 
mon, herring and hard-boiled eggs, 
garnish with grated horseradish, and 
thin strips of pimientos. 


CANAPES BLANC 


Take four parts of cream cheese, one 
part caviar, and season with lemon 
juice. Spread this on oblong pieces of 
toast and garnish with strips of pi- 
miento. 


CANAPE AQUITANIA 


1 cup chopped cooked lean ham 
1% cup chopped walnut meats 
% cup chopped Mango chutney 
1 teaspoon English mustard (dry) 
4 tablespoons Hscoffier Sauce Robert 
1 teaspoon fresh butter 

A dash of pepper and salt 


Mix all these ingredients together 
and spread thickly on _ boat-shaped 
croutons. Lay a thin slice of Cheshire 
cheese on each and place in a hot oven, 
browning slightly. 


In addition there are many other va- 


rities of canapes, including sardine, 
salmon, herring and sturgeon, as well 
as stuffed eggs. 


DOUBLE CONSOMME, CELERY 
FLAVOR 
Cook stalks of celery in a _ con- 
somme made from two parts chicken 
stock, one part beef stock, for 30 min- 
utes on a slow fire. Strain and serve 
with Julienne strips of celery. 


SALMON IN CUCUMBER JELLY 


Pare two cucumbers, slice and place 
in saucepan, add: 

1 tablespoon nasturtium seeds 

1 slice onion 

1 teaspoon celery seed 

1 slice green pepper, minced 

1% teaspoon mixed sweet herbs 

Add cold water to cover. Add pinch 
of salt and simmer until the cucumbers 
are very tender. Press through a sieve, 
add 1 tablespoon lemon juice, %4 tea- 
spoon paprika. For each cup of vege- 


table liquid use 1 tablespoon gela- 
tin softened in 3 tablespoons cold 
water. Add a few drops of green 
vegetable coloring matter to gelatin, 
and when cooled, mold flaked salmon, 
slices of hard-boiled eggs, bits of par- 
sley and sliced olives in layers. Chill 
and serve in individual molds. 

Kenneth says this dish may be pre- 
pared altogether if preferred, and 
served in slices when cold, and lobster 
may be substituted for the salmon. 

Now comes the piece de resistance of 
every Danish dinner . 


STUFFED CABBAGE 


Tie a head of red cabbage with a 
string, so it will keep its shape while 
cooking, and parboil in water salted to 
taste. When cabbage is soft, but not 
too soft, pour water off and scoop out 
the center. Chop finely and mix with 
cooked chopped fresh corned beef, 
which has been soaked a couple of 
hours in milk. Add pepper and salt 
and refill cabbage head with this mix- 
ture. Bake in oven until brown. 

A cabbage about nine inches in di- 
ameter will serve nine or ten people. 
Add one inch per person if wishing to 
serve more. It is possible to use beef or 
lamb for stuffing and red or white cab- 
bage may be used—but the above 
recipe is the most tasty. 

“Of course one should have beer to 
serve with this meal as it is the na- 
tional beverage of Denmark,” grinned 
Kenneth. “Near beer of course in this 
land of prohibition is the proper sug- 
gestion,” he added. 

“Never forget that last course of 
different varieties of cheese and the 
Bent wafers! That is just the proper 
final touch, and your black coffee is 
also quite essential. The Danish 
pastries are considered very bad taste 
after-such a heavy meal but Americans 
often do like their bit of sweet after 
every dinner, so if serving Americans, 
perhaps it-would be well to purchase in 
any reliable delicatessen some Danish 
wafers or pastries. 

“After this dinner, it is never tact- 
ful to suggest bridge, backgammon or 
games of any sort which demand. en- 
ergy, mental or physical. Soft music 


and idle conversation are the only 
practical aftermath of a Danish 
dinner!” 


WHAT LOVELY HAIR! 


It doesn't make much difference about the color or tex- 


ture of your hair. People will say it is beautiful if you have 


kept it soft and glossy by the right treatment. This you 


can do with the help of our beauty circular CARE OF 

THE HAIR. Just send stamped, self-addressed envelope 

to Ann Boyd, care of New Movie Magazine, 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York N. Y. 
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Joan Crawford 


(Continued from page 21) 


Three Ages of YOUR 
g gw: WYyOun PANG, Kes 


kid of yours is going to be the real 
goods, some day.” 

Occasionally, one of the dancers 
taught her a few new steps, delighted 
at her aptitude. Mr. Cassin smiled at 
her serious efforts to learn, but while 
he indulged this native gift of hers, he 
knew that his wife didn’t approve of 
encouraging such notions in a little 
girl. When he thought it had gone far 
enough he’d say: 

“Take it easy, kid. Plenty of time 
ahead for that sort of business. Now, 
go and play with the other children 
and forget about the footlights.” 

But the fascination of the stage had 
got into her blood, and more often 
than not, instead of playing jacks or 
tag, or skipping rope with the girls, 
Billy would troop with a bunch of 
boys to the old barn behind their 
house, where all the unused scenery 
was kept, and there she would put on 
a solo dance for her audience while 
they whistled the music! 

Those were her happiest hours. 
Brother Hal and herself loved theatri- 
cals in common—he, Jesse James, she 
Pavlowa!—and their shows in the old 
barn were the thrills of a lifetime to 
them, as well as furnishing great fun 
ED ae girls and boys of the neighbor- 

ood. 


HEN real trouble came. Billy had 

cut her foot badly on a broken bot- 
tle, and as a child will while convales- 
cent, she poked into out-of-the way 
corners of the house, trying to amuse 
herself. And one day, of all things, 
she came upon a bag of shining gold 


Sy Within full view of Missis- 
& fi sippi steamboats, according 


pieces, hidden in the cellar! ye 7? tothe legend, stood Aunt 
The little girl of eight was enrap- See ee Jemima’s cabin, For miles 
tured. But when she saw her mother’s LIES up and down the river, she 
seared face, and realized that she was . was famous for the flavor 
erying, Billy grew frightened. What eee y Zi of her tender pancakes 
was the matter? Here was a lot of BBP ig Lp a iA) : 
money ghee guehe Bo pUy them Suey ae yo ‘ rye, corn and wheat, mixed for 
ing they wanted, yet her mother we sie moa TF an 
PERT MRIE chee bad ever seen any. R. : special lightness, extra-delicious 
body weep! ichly tender . . . delicately light flavor. If you want real old-time 


To d h h h : 
PeSIPIMTEI Wore cuddly toric off —these pancakes are a toothsome goodness in your pancakes, just 


on a train to visit their grandmother reminder of old times! It’s Aunt add milk (or water) to Aunt Jemima 


a oOo teeter Ene yan |  Jemima’s own secret—that won- Pancake Flour. Bake and serve, 
ney, all. of her latent obstiniacy Prouent derful plantation flavor. A special dainty golden-brown pancakes! 
o the fore. Instinctively, she fe a . . A H 
Daddy Cassin was in some awful combination of four flours—rice, The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. 
trouble, and she wanted to be with him. 
This loyalty of hers evidently irritated e _ 
Hal, so as the train sped on, he opened f 
@ 


the suitcase and took out a photograph 


of a tall man with curly hair. 

“That’s your real father,” he said. 

“Tt isn’t,” said Billy. 

“It is,” insisted Hal. “Our right 
name’s LeSueur, not Cassin. Stop 
blubbering, now.” 

_ But the man in the photograph was 

simply a stranger to her. Billy had 
never seen him. Mystery enshrouded 
him, while Daddy Cassin loved her, and 
she loved him. Billy wanted to be with 
the only Daddy she had ever known. 
Hal was her mother’s pet and she felt 
he didn’t care what became of their 
stepfather, but Billy did, and she was 
going to stick to him through thick 
and thin. 

Returning from her grandmother’s, 


Eg 


: REE Trial size package of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour or Aunt 
pie was delighted to: see her Daddy Jemima Buckwheats! Write your name and address on the margin below, 
assin again, but there were shadows tear off and mail to The Quaker Oats Company, Dept. M-1, 1850 Board 
(Please turn to page 88) , of Trade Building, Chicago. Canadian address; Peterborough, Canada. 


Jd A we 
yNTJEMIM 
PANCAKE FLOUR 
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NNOCENT 


YET MEN TALKED UNTIL.-- 


New Beauty Secret 


made her look 
more Natural! 


ER name is a secret. But her story isn’t. 

Once men questioned her good taste. 
She hadn’t realized how they detest artificial- 
looking painted lips! Now she always uses 
the one lipstick that gives natural-looking 
color without a trace of paint! 


An Amazing Discovery! 


Notice how ordinary lipsticks coarsen your 
appearance with a painted look. Now try 
Tangee! See how it accents your natural 
coloring ... without making lips look 
painted. Tangee isn’t paint. It’s an amazing 
discovery unlike ordinary lipsticks. In the 
stick, Tangee is orange. On your lips, its 
color changes to the one shade of blush rose 
perfect for your complexion! 

Use Tangee for satin-smooth lips... allur- 
ing with rich, natural color all day long! 
Tangee lasts longer, too... yet same price as 
ordinary lipsticks at all cosmetic counters. 


Clip Coupon for Tangee 
Make-up Set 


Easy to try Tangee! Mail 
coupon with 10c (stamps or 
coin) for Tangee Miracle 
Make-up Set containing 
trial-size Tangee Lipstick 
and Rouge Compact. 
Tangee Rouge, too, 
changes to natural coloring 
...2nstantly, Comesinnew 
refillable compact. Save 
money-buy Tangee Refills. 


| World’s Most Famous Lipstick 
E 


THAT PAINTED LOOK 


NDS 


> ONLY 10c! FOR MIRACLE MAKE-UP SET! 4 


The George W. Luft Co., Inc. | 
417 Fifth Ave., New York T-2 | 
I enclose.10c. Send Miracle Make-up Set 


§ Tangee Lipstick 


containing trial-size } Tangee Rouge Compact 


Name. 
Address 


City. 


an a Se oe ee) ee 
es ee eee 


State 
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in his face, and her mother looked as 
if she had been worried to death. 
Good-naturedly but mistakenly, it 
seemed, Henry Cassin had accepted the 
custody of that fatal bag of gold from 
a friend, but it had been stolen, and 
Cassin had been arrested and kept in 
confinement until he was proved guilt- 
less of any complicity. 

Still a black shadow hung over the 
house. Things were not the same as 
they were before this terrible thing 
happened. If a man once comes under 
suspicion in a small town, he is always 
under suspicion. None are more preju- 
diced and cruel than narrow-minded 
neighbors in a small town when you 
have fallen from grace, whether 
through your own fault or another’s. 


HE Cassin family moved to Kansas 

City, so that the cloud might be left 
behind, but somehow or other, it still 
clung to them. At least, there had to 
be a drastic re-arrangement of their 
domestic affairs, which had, as one re- 
sult, the placing of Billy in St. Agnes’ 
Academy, a convent, where she could 
obtain her schooling. 

Kind and gentle as the Sisters were, 
their discipline was rigid, and the little 
girl was like a wild bird in a eage. 
She wanted to dance and run and shout 
instead of study and sew and pray. 
Sensitive, to begin with, and grown 
more so because of her recent exper- 
ience, she fancied that the other girls 
in the convent didn’t like her, or pur- 
posely avoided her. 

Only one who remembers a sensitive 
childhood of his own, and remembers 
how a tone or a look could make or un- 
make the days, can appreciate Billy’s 
exquisite pain in those first months in 
the convent. However, the tough stub- 
born fibre which was part of her na- 
ture helped her to face the situation, 
and conquer it sufficiently to make it 
endurable. So much so, indeed, that 
when her mother, having separated 
from Mr. Cassin, and being unable to 
pay further tuition, came to take Billy 
away from the convent, she begged to 
stay and earn her keep. 

The Sisters were willing to accede 
to her wish, and Mrs. Cassin was re- 
lieved at this solution of the difficulty, 
for she had to work for a living her- 
self, now, and had bravely opened a 
small third-rate hotel, hoping to make 
ends meet, which, however, didn’t as 
things turned out. 


AS might be expected, but had not 
been anticipated by Billy, her 
change of status among the girls in the 
convent proved to be a very definite 
step down in the social scale there. 

Waiting on them at table had put her 
in the servant class! 

The world was rapidly teaching little 
Billy what society can do to one who 
has lost face, or suffered poverty. But 
her jaw was set so that she would not 
betray her wounded heart. 

Some day, when she was a great 
dancer, these same snobby girls might 
come crawling on their knees to her, 
to notice them, even speak to them. 

Then it would be her turn to con- 
descend or snub. And how she would 
do it! Billy believed in retribution 
since the iron had entered her soul, 
which was only natural in a little girl 
of her sensibilities and strong will. 


Her Daddy Cassin was never out of 
her mind. Where was he? She longed 
to see him again, to talk about danc- 
ing and the theater, and hear his 
stories. Of course, she was afraid to 
ask her mother about him, and Mrs. 
Cassin was so harried and worried, try- 
ing to run the down-at-the-heels hotel 
into a profitable enterprise that she had 
no time or energy for anything else in 
the world. 

On Saturdays Billy was free to 
leave the convent and come home for a 
visit, but she hated the hotel, and 
shrank from contact with its guests. 
So, instead of staying there all the 
week-end, she spent hours roaming up 
and down the streets of Kansas City, 
hoping to come across Daddy Cassin. 
Curiously the little girl kept her eyes 
on shoes rather than scanning faces! 
She felt she might miss his face in the 
crowd, but she knew those shoes which 
she had always taken off in the eve- 
nings when she brought him his slip- 
pers. 

And one day she saw them. 

“Daddy! Daddy!” she screamed. 

What a joyous re-union that was! 
Mr. Cassin took the child into a nearby 
drug store, and together they cele- 
brated the great event with ice-cream 
sodas. Billy chattered on and on, tell- 
ing him everything, and having him 
comfort her. 

Back to the drab hotel she went 
with a lighter heart, though her mother 
might be furious at her. 


AYS went by, became years, and 

Billy was finished with the gram- 
mar school period at St. Agnes’ and 
ready for the next phase of her edu- 
cation. She had grown into quite a 
buxom lass, tingling with health and 
vibrant with animation. The girls in 
the convent may have given her a too- 
early insight into the meanness of hu- 
man nature, but it had not affected her 
store of exuberance and joy. 

Mrs. Cassin, however, faced another 
problem. The hotel had failed in spite 
of her hard work—her capital had been 
too slim—and now she had taken a 
laundry agency in one of the poorer 
and rougher districts of the city. To 
subject her adolescent daughter to such 
sordid environment would be cruel, and 
Billy detested the laundry and its sur- 
roundings even more than the hotel of 
unhappy memory. 

After. search, a combination board- 
ing and day school was found in which 
her child could continue her educa- 
tion in return for domestic service—a 
sort of housekeeper, cook and maid to 
the youngest children in the place, 
which catered to a wealthy class of 
people. 

The woman who conducted the 
school proved to be the female counter- 
part of Squeers of Dotheboys Hall, so 
far as Billy was concerned, and vented 
her spite and wrath on her for every- 
thing that went wrong, not hesitating 
to thrash her unmercifully if she felt 
in the mood. 

Conditions became so intolerable that 
Billy made up her mind to run away. 
Where, she didn’t know. Neither her 
mother’s home back of the laundry, nor 
this terrible school was where she 
wanted to be. But there must be some 
place she could find, if she hunted hard 
enough. With a child’s belief in the 
future, which is always rosy, she set 
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forth to see what the world might hold. 

All day, Billy tramped the streets of 
Kansas City. No one seemed to want 
her very much. Princes weren’t looking 
for a poor girl with a small foot that 
day. It was pretty hum-drum. The 
shadows of night brought doubt and 
fear into the bright adventure. 

And when a policeman stopped her, 
Billy’s feet flew back with her to the 
school where the ogress waited. 

And she was waiting, sure enough. 
Shoes in hand, Billy tried to sneak in 
unnoticed, but her enemy pounced on 
her tooth and nail, and the worst beat- 
ing she had ever had followed. 


HOWEVER, things took a turn for 
the better, after that. The Cinder- 
ella of the school, as she grew older, 
attracted the attention of some of the 
elite boys who attended there, and they 
soon discovered that she could dance 
divinely! They began inviting her out 
to affairs, and the mistress of the 
school, not wanting to cross. the 
wishes of her most desirable customers, 
gave her permission. 

The chance to dance made up for 
every care and hurt to Billy, and when, 
one night, she won a cup in a danc- 
ing contest at the Jack O’Lantern cafe 
in Kansas City, she was thrilled be- 
yond words, and further convinced of 
her destiny. 

To dance! 

Full of that idea—and even purpose 
—Billy left the boarding school, at fif- 
teen, and was enrolled at Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri, which wasn’t 
_ far from the State University. 

Here, as usual, she was slated to 
work for her higher learning, waiting 
on the tables. 

Ch, how tired and sick she was of 
dishes! It seemed as if she had been 
washing them ever since she could hold 
a plate! Besides, the education she was 
getting in exchange for the drudgery 
didn’t appeal to her as worth it. The 
best thing about her present lot were 
the fraternity dances at the university 
which she never let herself miss on any 
account. 
~ Why should she go on being a wait- 
ress, and cramming her head full of 
knowledge useless to her, when the call 
to dance was constantly in her ears, its 
insistence in her blood, her feet fairly 


carrying her away of their own voli- 


tion? 

Billy was now fifteen, with all of 
fifteen’s romanticism and impetuosity, 
its familiar urge to flout authority and 
assert its individuality. Youth knew 
best! Packing her few duds, Billy Cas- 
sin made another break for freedom. 
But Dean Woods of Stephens College 
overtook the runaway at the station, 
and brought her back. 

That was that! 


INKS for long, though. The girl had 
made up that tenacious mind of 
hers, and she wrote her mother that 
she didn’t want to stay in college, it 
wasn’t doing her a bit of good, and 
that she must get out into the world 
and find her place. 

Reluctantly, Mrs. Cassin consented, 
and Billy came home. 

“Why can’t we go to New York, 
mother?” said the vibrant young lady. 
“T ean get a job in the chorus of some 
show, and you won’t have to slave like 
this in an old laundry agency.” 

“Where’s the money coming from to 
- go?” asked her mother. 

“Oh, I can earn it here in town,” 
said the dauntless one. 

And she got a job in a department 

(Please turn to page 90) 
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all colors acemeemee 


MRS. JULIAN GERARD 


MRS. OLIVER CARLEY HARRIMAN 


MISS BETTY GERARD 


Natural goes with 
all costumes but best 
with bright colors— 
red, blue, bright ¢reen, 
purple, orange, yellow. 


Bose is subtle and 
charming with pastel 
pinks, lavender blues 

. - With green, black 
and brown. 


Coral nails are bewil- 
deringly lovely with 
white, pale pink, beige, 
éray, ‘the blues,” black 
and dark brown... 
daytime or evening 
frocks. 


Lunching in the Oval Room of the Ritz—Mrs. Julian 


Gerard in black with the latest Ruby tint. Mrs. Oliver 
Carley Harriman in vivid green crépe and silver fox— 


Rose nails. Miss Betty Gerard in beige with Coral nails. 


Cardinal contrasts 
excitingly with black, 
white, or any of the 
very paleshades. Good 
with gray or beige... 
the new blue. 


Garnet, smart with 
the new tawny shades, 
cinnamon brown, 
black, white, beige, 
gray or burnt orange. 


Ruby (new) issucha 
real red red, you can 
wear it with anything 
when you want to be 
gay and dashing. 


One of the hoity-toitiest places to go 
“fashion-snooping”’ is The Ritz. 


And the first thing you notice when you 
take your eyes off the most terrapin-y 
menu in town is the array of tinted finger 


nails! 


All shades! Nobody’s sticking to one 
tint! And everybody seems to be a whiz 
at picking the right shade for the gown. 


If you aren’t a serious nail tint fan al- 
ready, better get going. It will make you 


feel gay and important. Just one warning 
so you won’t commit Atrocities. The ef- 
fect you get depends entirely on the Color 
and Quality of the polish you choose. 


Smart women have discovered two 
things—that Cutexhastheloveliest shades 
in or out of Paris, and that they stay by you. 
With Cutex you don’t get to an important 
Hour in your life and find your nails all 
chipped or streaked or faded! Also Cutex 
goes on smoothly and evenly and simply 
and dries in no time. 

If there’s any dress in your closet that 
hasn’t its special shade of polish to snap it 
up this winter, go get it! 


THE COMPLETE CUTEX MANICURE... Scrub 
nails. Remove the old lifeless cuticle and cleanse 
nail tips with Cutex Cuticle Remover & Nail 
Cleanser. Remove old polish with Cutex Polish 
Remover. Brush on one of the lovely shades of 
Cutex Liquid Polish—the shade that best suits 
your costume. Then use Cutex Nail White 
(Pencil or Cream) and finish with Cutex Cuticle 
Oil or Cream. After every manicure, and be- 
fore retiring, massage hands with the new 
Cutex Hand Cream. 


NorruaM Warren, New York. Montreal, London, Paris 


Caler Liguid folish 
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the new 


COMBINATION 
PACKAGE 


of 


(TOUT ONTO 


and 


[POrT. | Ral 


a positive powder deodorant 
for dusting on sanitary napkins. 


Fo" personal hygiene for women the 
Lotus & Lotiris combination package 
is the last word in Feminine Daintiness 
af no extra cost to you. 

In each package of Lotus Sanitary 
Napkins there is an envelope of Lotiris 
Deodorant—sufficient for dusting on 
6 sanitary napkins. 

Also in each: package is a circular 
giving full particulars of the numerous 
uses of Lotiris for Personal Hygiene. 

Lotus Sanitary Napkins are the same 
high quality made under the most 
sanitary conditions. 

With Lotus and Lotiris you have the 
utmost in sanitary protection. 


6 LOTUS |0' 


/5£ in the farWeat and Canada 


SOLD BY 


F.W. WOOLWGRTH CO. 
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store at fifteen dollars a week, dream- 
ing of Broadway -as she served the 
customers. At home, however, that 
dream was shattered as regularly as 
she mentioned it. Mrs. Cassin frowned 
on this mania for dancing. Even for- 
bade Billy going to dances. She re- 
membered how her neighbors had said 
that her girl was a wild youngster, and 
needed a_ strong hand. Wherever 
Billy got that self-will of hers, she 
didn’t know, but she did know it must 
be curbed. And Mrs. Cassin made the 
oft-repeated mistake of supposing that 
puritanical repression could cope with 
powerful instinct. 

Besides this, Mrs. Cassin was con- 
templating another matrimonial ven- 
ture, which gave Billy a vision of still 
another force to fight against. 

It was a hopeless prospect in the 
girl’s eyes. Often, in despair, she talked 
it over with her beau, Ray Sterling, 
who sympathized with her and en- 
couraged her to believe in herself and 
what she wanted to do. 

Ray was sure she was intended for 
bigger things than Kansas City could 
ever offer. And Ray was usually right. 


HEN Fate took a hand, as she 
will, and moved a road-show mana- 
ger into Billy’s orbit of dissatisfaction 
and ambition. Here was her chance. 
Not much persuasion was necessary. 
The fellow sized her up as good ma- 
terial. She was pretty, vital, had per- 
sonality. 

“How about twenty a week?” he said. 

“T’ll take it,” said Billy. 

It was understood she was to join 
the show in Springfield, Missouri, at 
once. 

Going home, she packed her bag. 
Her mother was out hunting an apart- 
ment at the time for her third honey- 
moon. It was just as well she wasn’t 
at home. Her mother, she knew, would 
de jeveryunine she could think of to stop 


BNGr would it do to tell her brother 
Hal about the big opportunity pre- 
sented to her. 

“It’s a long, long walk from Spring- 
field to Kansas City, sis,” he would say. 

Or worse. 

So, Billy burned her bridges behind 


her. Nothing on earth was going to 
keep her from her chosen career of 
dancing. If she turned out to be a 
great dancer, she knew all would be 
forgiven and all would be forgotten, 
but if she was a flop, then Heaven help 
her! 


PRINGFIELD was five hours from 

Kansas City on the train. It 
seemed forever away to Billy whose 
mind travelled there and back a hun- 
dred times while the coach clicked over 
the rails. 

To fill in the time, she amused her- 
self choosing a stage-name. What 
would best suit a famous dancer? 
Scores of combinations came to mind. 
She wrote down some of them. Whisp- 
ered them to hear how they sounded. 

Finally, she hit one that was exactly 
right, and it was her own: 

“Tucille LeSueur!” 

What could be better than that? 

But, alas, for her hopes and plans 
and pains. The show in which she 
made her début in the chorus closed in 
two weeks, leaving her flat, practically 
inexperienced, and at the dull season of 
the year so far as similar jobs were 
concerned. 

Grimly, she counted her money. There 
was enough to take her back to Kan- 
sas City and to a chorus of “TI-told-you- 
so’s!” 

She kind of 
chorus. 

What about Chicago? It was a big 
city, with plenty of good chances for a 
girl who was serious and meant to get 


preferred another 


along. 

And, moreover, it was halfway 
to Broadway, the goal of her golden 
dreams. 


But could she leave Ray Sterling, her 
sweetheart, her counselor, her pillar of 
strength behind? Not even say good- 
bye? 

It seemed a terrible thing to do, 
but he would understand that she must 
dance or die. 

“Dear, dear Ray: 

With these words on hee lips, Billy, 
or, rather Lucille, boarded the train for 
Chicago, the great adventure still 
fresh and irresistible and calling—call- 
ing—calling. 


THE SECOND AGE OF JOAN CRAWFORD 


Next month Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., and his collabora- 
tor will tell of "The Second Age of Joan Crawford,” an 


article replete with new and hitherto undisclosed incidents 


—all part of this unusual series, giving for the first time an 


authentic, intimate picture of the real Joan. Don't fail to 


read this unusual chapter in the famous star's life, in the 


March New Movie Magazine, on sale February 10th. 
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Andy Got a Break 


(Continued from page 26) 


and as I walked past the long rows 
of bungalows, I smelled the grandest 
things—roast pork, stews with onions 
in them, hot biscuits, pies. And by 
the time I reached the steps that led 
up to my room—it was over a garage— 
I was so hungry I was rolling. 

“Walking up the stairs, I made up 
my mind. I couldn’t shoot myself be- 
cause I didn’t have a gun; and I 
couldn’t throw myself in the river be- 
cause rivers in Southern California 
don’t have water enough to drown a 
guy like me. But there was a gas- 
heater in the room, and I figured that 
if the rubber pipe that connected the 
heater with the gas supply should just 
happen to come loose, the police would 
say when they came for the body: 

“<“Poor chap! the gas got him when 
he was asleep.’ 

“But it was not to be. When I un- 
locked the door to my room, I noticed 
en the floor an official looking en- 
velope. Inside there was a brief note. 
It read: 

“<Owing to delinquencies, etc., etc., 
your gas has been turned off.’” 


PANDY, put down the menu card with 
a reminiscent laugh. “You see,” he 
said, “I was too poor even to die!” 

Andy isn’t fat in the Arbuckle sense 
of the word. No one has ever used 
him, as Walter Hiers was once used, 
to try out a stave for an elephant act. 
Andy weighs only two hundred and 
thirty pounds; and that isn’t much, 
seattered over the geographical area 
which constitutes his frame. 

Still, Andy has possibilities in the 
weight line. And he admits that he 
would weigh more even now if it 
weren't for an enlightening remark 
from one of MHollywood’s freshest 
waitresses. 

“T like to walk down Main Street,” 
he explained, “and in Hollywood that 
means the Boulevard. I like to see the 
sights, and listen to the soap-box 
crators, and drop into a beanery for 
a bite. It isn’t so much fun as it 
used to be because too many people 
recognize me.” The regretful note in 
his voice was absolutely sincere 
(everything about Andy Devine is that 
way!) “But this night I knew I was 
all right, for when I got into the res- 
taurant nobody troubled even to wait 
on me. 

““Tf it wouldn’t be too much bother.’ 
I finally said to the nearest of the 
haughty ladies-in-waiting, ‘would you 
mind. taking my order?’ 

“You wait your turn,’” she said, 
‘you over-stuffed blimp.’ 

“Since then,” he said, “I’ve given 
strict attention te my bustle.” 


HEREUPON, this two hundred 

and thirty-pound, hulking boy 
from Flagstaff, Arizona—there’s a 
Main Street for you, the highest, the 
hottest, the bleakest in the world!— 
piped up in that nice boyish voice of 
his, which always seems to be at the 
changing stage, and ordered as his sole 
luncheon dish a chef’s salad! 

He’s a rough-diamond Charlie Ray— 
that’s what he is, this hulking, slouch- 
ing, loose-jointed, small-town boy. 

Don’t misunderstand me, Andy is no 
untutored hick. He was born in a 
small town; and since he owes to his 
small-townness a large measure of his 
success, he will probably never take the 

(Please turn to page 92) 


MRS. SMITH: My husband has missed two days at work because of a chest cold, 


and nothing seems to help. 


MRS. LYNCH: Have you tried Musterole? It never fails to break my husband’s colds. 


MRS. SMITH: What’s Musterole? I’ve heard of it. 


MRS. LYNCH: It works just like a mustard plaster only lots better, because it 
doesn’t blister and isn’t messy. It’s what doctors call a ‘‘counter-irritant.“” 


MRS. SMITH: You got me again, what’s a ‘“‘counter-irritant’’? 


MRS. LYNCH: Dr. Brown said it’s something that penetrates, breaks up conges- 
tion, relieves pain and knocks the stuffings out of a cold. 


Break that chest cold 


NOW! 


@ No cold, sore throat or muscu- 
lar pain too tough for good old 
Musterole, soothing, easing, 
relieving. Ease in5 minutes, relief 
in 5 hours — that’s how it works! 
This pure white ointment—a 
famous blend of oil of mustard, 
camphor, menthol and other valu- 
able ingredients — gets action be- 
cause itis NOT justa salve. /t’s a 
counter-irritant! Easy to rub on— 
penetrates, stimulates blood cir- 
culation, breakscongestion, draws 
out pain and infection. Used by 
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millions for 20 years. Recom- 
mended by doctors and nurses. 
All druggists”. 

To Morners: Musterole is also made in 


milder form for babies and small children. 
Ask for Children’s Musterole. 


Sill 


New, Cloth-lyke 
Shelf Paper 
Amazes Women 


Longer Wearing, Non-curling. 
Superior to All Previous 
Shelf Edgings. 


Costs No More 


New York, Jan. 3rd. Women visiting the 
Five and Ten Cent Stores are now being 
introduced to a sensational new patented 
Shelf Paper — the first real improvement 
in 40 years. It was perfected by the 


world’s largest makers of shelf papers, 
and is called Roylace Cloth-lyke Shelf 
Paper. It is four times as strong as or- 
dinary papers — will not curl—and stays 
clean much longer. 

Because of these features, it looks 
much more beautiful when hung. If you 
care anything about bettering the ap- 
pearance of your pantry, linen and kitch- 
en closets, make it a point to see and ex- 
amine Roylace Cloth-lyke Shelf Paper. 
Feel the double edge. Available in a host 
of good-looking color combinations. And 
note that it costs no more—5c for a pack- 
age of 10 ft. 


FEEL THE EDGE | 


The double edge of new Roylace Cloth-lyke 
Shelf Paper will not curl. Remains flat under 
normal kitchen conditions of heat, dampness, 
steam. No more messy, curled up edges to 
spoil your closets. 


| 4 TIMES STRONGER 


Shelf Paper with all others. It is 4 times 
stronger — 4 times longer lasting. 


Stays Clean Longer 


Science has proven that the new Roylace Shelf 


Paper, because of its unique construction and 
cloth-lyke finish, resists grease, dust, moisture. 
It stays clean much longer. 


No Extra Cost—5c 


It’s really foolish not to insist on seeing this 
new improved shelf paper. It is available at all 
5-and-10¢ stores now and is made and guaran- 
teed by the makers of the famous Roylace 
Paper Doylies. The Royal Lace Paper Works, 
Inc., 842 Lorimer Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. C. 


Roylace 
Double-Edge Cloth-lyke 
SHELF PAPER 
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Andy Got a Break 


(Continued from page 91) 


trouble to rub it entirely off. In fact, 
if it weren’t too late, he might re- 
fuse, as Will Rogers does, to learn 
grammar for fear he might use it. But 
as it is, Andy has exposed himself to 
education in several western universi- 
ties—in any western university, so far 
as I can find out, where the football 
recruiting was good. 

“Sometimes,” he explained, “I only 
went to the High School, but I played 
on the ’Varsity just the same. You 
could get away with that if you were 

j ” 


g. 

After college—notice I don’t say 
after being graduated from college— 
and after working all day at the Uni- 
versal studios, furnishing authentic, 
muscular background for the collegiate 
love affairs of George Lewis and Dor- 
othy Gulliver, Andy would rush out to 
the nearest stadium and practice for 
two hours, between six and eight, with 
the Los Angeles football professionals. 

It was good graft while it lasted, 
seventy-five dollars every Saturday 
afternoon, but it didn’t last. And when 
the referee’s whistle ceased to blow 
for football on the field or on the 
screen, Andy went back to life-guard- 
ing and landlord-dodging. 

One episode connected with the lat- 
ter activity Andy tells with such con- 
viction that I was almost tempted to 
believe him. One morning as he was 
dragging his huge but then somewhat 
emaciated form out of his room over 
the garage, he encountered, of all peo- 
ple, the garage man himself. 

“T knew he was irked with me,” said 
Andy, “for I had lived in his place 
for nearly a year without paying any 
rent, but I wasn’t prepared for what 
he handed me. 

““Andy, me boy,’ he said (he was a 
good fellow and as Irish as they make 
them), ‘you can’t say I haven’t been 
aisy with ye.’ 

““Indeed, I can’t say that,’ I said. 
““But a year’s a long time, Andy. 
ean’t carry ye any longer. After all, 
your own mother only carried ye nine 
months—and JI ain’t even related to 

ye.’ ” 


b 


ee lifeguarding part of this period 
of Andy’s career was no hardship. 
He is—and he would be the first to 
admit it—a far more enthusiastic 
swimmer than he is an actor. They 
threw him into the water, dress suit 
and all, in “The All-American,” and 
they’ll do it in dozens of other films 
so long as the big boy retains his 
ability to do an Eleanor Holm. 

He lives, whenever engagements will 
permit, on the water. He and Tom 
Buckingham, Universal script writer, 
have a sloop for sleeping purposes only 
in the harbor at San Pedro. Andy has 
been to the Behring Sea in the light- 
ship service. And it wouldn’t be sur- 
prising to hear of him going sea-wire 
any time, even now. 

“As a matter of fact,” he said, “I 
decided to stick to life-guarding for 
good and pass up the picture racket. 
After all, the beach job has been a 
life-saver for me more than once— 
and forty-two and a half cents an hour 
for eight hours every day was better 
than seven-fifty a day three or four 
times a month. That’s what I told 
?em when they sent for me to do that 
bit in ‘The Spirit of Notre Dame.’” 

That bit was the part of Truck Mc- 


Call, the injured player, whose per- 
formance on the side lines stole the 
picture from Frank Carideo and the 
Four Horsemen. 


ese Universal bosses didn’t wait 
+ for the final whistle of the game 
in the Notre Dame picture before sign- 
ing our hero on the justly famous dot- 
ted line. The moment they looked at 
the first “rushes” in the projection 
room, they knew that Andy had scored 
a touchdown; and right then and there 
they put down a little bet that he 
would also kick a goal. 

Result: a long-time contract for the 
smiling extra boy, the atmospheric 
collegian, Andrew Vabre Devine. 

Andy doesn’t talk much about his 
picture work—that is, not much for 
Hollywood! He is modestly aware of 
his limitations as an actor. In fact, 
he has learned by hard experience that 
it was only when he had ceased to take 
his picture acting seriously and started 
to He himself that he really began to 
click. 

What he would much rather talk 
about is “Truck.” 

Truck is the dog he has named after 
the character which gave him his cellu- 
loid fame—a pit bull, which, Andy ex- 
plains, means a bulldog that fights in 
a pit. Andy says he is going to get a 
Sealeyham and call the two of them 
Truck and Trailer. 

“Tf I ever get plenty of money,” he 
said, “I’m going to buy a big lot of 
land. I'll pitch a tent for myself on 
the back of it, and build a big dog 
house in the front.” 


however, Truck alone is 


T present, 
He completely fills 


sufficient. 
Andy’s life. 

“The other night,” the proud owner 
said, “I had a couple of the boys up 
to the house for a drink of home- 
brewed beer. Usually, when that sort 
of thing is going on, Truck assumes 
an injured look as if he were saying, 
‘When will all this be over?’ This 
night, however, we couldn’t separate 
him from the party. 

“In the course of the evening, I went 
into the pantry to get some matches, 
leaving behind me an almost untouched 
mug of beer. When I returned, the beer 
had almost entirely vanished. I looked 
at my two friends accusingly. Then I 
noticed, propped up on his hind legs in 
a corner of the couch, my old friend 
Truck, his eyes bleary from the beer 
and his beard white with foam.” 

One dog led to another. There was, 
it seems, a studio pet of which Andy 
was very fond. His name, derived from 
a mixed lineage, was “Collie and 
Neighborhood.” Collie’s great achieve- 
ment was to get on his toes at the 
word “Camera!” and lie on his face 
at the word “Cut.” Then there was 
“Short and Dirty,” half Dachshund 
and half Scotty; not to mention Marian 
Nixon’s six newly acquired puppies, 
offspring of her pet Dalmatian and a 
neighbor’s black Chow. 

Andy went on this way for some 
time. Dogs were obviously his obses- 
sion. He even admitted that he fre- 
quently went down to the local pound 
and came away broken-hearted because 
he couldn’t take all the little doggies 
home with him. 

“When it comes to dogs,” he said, 
“I’m sunk.” 
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NGS to Truck the biggest thing in 
Andy’s life at the moment is a 
little girl out on the Universal lot 
named Alene Carroll. He went so far 
as to buy a dinner coat, his first, so as 
to take Alene to the premiere of 
“Rain.” He still takes her with him 
wherever hé goes, even to marathon- 
dance contests. (Andy, by the way, is 
the champion marathon dance sitter- 
out in Hollywood. His record is said 
to be thirty-eight hours, but I don’t 
believe it and you don’t need to, 
either!) 

He won’t admit he is “that way” 
about ‘Alene. All he will say, when 
pressed, is: 

“Vm afraid I’m in love!” 

About his mother, now dead, he is 
much more talkative. She hadn’t been 
well for a long time before she died. 
For months she had been under treat- 
ment in a sanatorium. The last time 
she went out, she went to a local thea- 
ter to see Andy play in “The Spirit of 
Notre Dame.” 

“Tom,” she said to Andy’s oldest 
brother who was with her, “you’re a 
success. You’re well established in 
business. Now Andy is a success. I 
am quite ready to die, because I feel 
that I’m a success, too.” 

I don’t know about Tom. But I do 
know about Andy. And I am sure 
that his mother was right. For there is 
no question about Andy Devine’s suc- 
cess. The only question is—what is 
this big, good-natured, honest ox going 
to do with it? 

Well, I asked myself that question 
more than once over the salad and 
the coffee, and afterward, when we 
tooled off again to Universal City to 
see some of the reels from his latest 
films. 


AB the moment, he was crazy about 
doing Joe Palooka, the fighting sap 
of the cartoons and the mike. Jimmie 
Durante, he hoped, would up and play 
Nobby, the fighter’s manager, the 
Jimmie Gleason of the air. Personally, 
I thought it was a grand idea. I could 
almost see him scoring as the good- 
natured guy with the knock-out wal- 


lop. 

Maybe that’s what he’ll do—play 
comedy parts in big-time films. If he 
does, he is a sure-fire success, because 
a little of Andy Devine would improve 
any film, just as a little salt or a little 
lemon will improve any dish. Or he 
may play star parts in small-time 
films—the kind of attraction that goes 
on for years packing them in without 
a thought of Broadway. 

He doesn’t need to be a great actor 
to succeed in either of these roles. All 
he has to be is himself—a natural. 
It wasn’t until he stopped “acting” and 
became Andy Devine that he really suc- 


ceeded. It is as Andy Devine that he 
must still succeed in the years to 
come. 


“Anyhow,” he said, with that quick 
smile which makes his whole facial area 
gather itself up and become a very 
charming, subtly, ingratiating, defi- 
nitely human thing, “I can always go 
back to life-guarding if this career 
fails.” 

“But those days are over,’ I ven- 
tured. 

“Don’t be too sure,” he answered 
modestly, “I still have my bathing suit 
put away in moth balls, and every once 
in a while I take it out and make sure 
I can still get into it.” 

It isn’t hard to figure out, is it, why 
everybody was glad to see Andy get 
a break? 


6¢ 
‘Tell me, Ruth, how can you keep your hands so nice 
and smooth? Mine always get so terribly dry and rough in 


this weather!”. .. . 


“Mine did, too, until May told me about Pacquin’s 


Hand Cream. Now I have no 


trouble at all. Pacquin’s 
seems to get right into 


the skin!” 


Thousands of women who had 
“tried everything” are now en- 
thusiastic friends of Pacquin’s 
Hand Cream. The reason why 
Pacquin’s does for their skin what 
other preparations failed to do 
is really very simple — 

Pacquin’s is especially blended 
so that it will penetrate the skin. 
It carries with it deep into the 
under layers certain softening oils 
which are taken out every time 
you expose the skin to water, 
wind or weather. The very speed 
with which the average skin ab- 
sorbs every trace of Pacquin’s is 
proof of the “oil-starvation” 
which this cream is especially 
made to correct! Because it pene- 


e 9 


(fact CREAM 


101 WEST THIRTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK 


JANE E. CURRAN, INC., 
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trates, Pacquin’s Hand Cream 
never leaves your skin greasy or 
sticky. 

Try Pacquin’s regularly for just 
one week on hands and arms, 
face and neck, wherever there is 
drying, roughness or chapping— 
and see if your skin isn’t softer, 
smoother, whiter at the end of 
that time than you’ve ever 
known it! In convenient sizes, 


10¢ to $1.00. 


(To meet the demand of women who 
wanted other beauty creams just as 
effective as Pacquin’s Hand Cream, 
Pacquin now offers a Lemon Cream, a 
Vanishing Cream, a Cold Cream and 
a Cleansing Cream —also priced from 


10¢ to $1.00.) 


New / 
VALENTINE PARTY 
/ENSEMBLE~ 5, Reed 


cae (in two sizes), 
table covers—two sizes for 
ecard or dinner table, napkins 
and nut cups in matching de- 
sign. And with them, one 
uses Reed’s favors, noise- 
makers and paper hats. All 
in the same shade of red. See 
them in your local Woolworth 
store. 


Look for this label. It 
is your assurance of 
style, 


quality, value! 


Free—complete Valentine Party plans, 
Luncheon, Bridge, Evening Parties, also for 
Children’s Parties. Send _ self-addressed 
envelope to—Party Hostess—C. A. Reed 
Company, 225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


C. A..REED CO. 


Williamsport, Pa. 


Herb Howe's Hall of Fame 


(Continued from page 31) 


Ne ENG in my garret of souvenirs 
the beard of the prophet I’m here- 
with affixing it to play my classic role 
of Mahomet again. 

Before presenting the big pasha let’s 
pick the boys and girls outside the 
starry circle who are most likely to 
enter it the ensuing year: 

The moment Mae West strutted into 
“Night After Night” I knew she would 
have the picture in her bag, and by the 
time it was over I knew she’d be adding 
diamonds to “Diamond Lil”—or ‘“Dia- 
mond Lady,” I believe she’s to be called 
in her Hollywood version. 

Mae is something more than an 
actress she’s a—no, I don’t mean a Lil 
or a Lady—she’s a show-woman. I’m 
willing to bet she built up her entrance 
and touched up her own lines. Mae 
was a martyr to her art in New York; 
her reward is in Hollywood. Mae is— 
oh, pshaw! might as well admit it— 
Mae is my Dream Girl. 

When Joe Reddy, press director for 
Harold Lloyd, showed me stills of Con- 
stance Cummings I knew I felt a little 
funny but didn’t know why until I saw 
her in action. Her beauty is gaspy. 
Ambrosial is the word the Greeks had 
for it. I’ve been seeing her regularly 
and now am calm enough to realize she 
is)’ a natural actress improving with 
every picture, has a charm unsmeared 
by Hollywood affectations. I mean— 
is Mae listening?—she’s my Dream 
Girl. 

Katharine Hepburn arrived to show 
them how the modern girl really be- 
haves. I mean the girl who was 
brought up in this era of boredom. You 
don’t forget her soon after seeing her. 
She’s a hauntress. She’s—yuh—my 
Dream Girl, Serial No. 

Lilian Harvey—no, I fooled you; 
she’s not my Dream Girl—but she may 
get by anyhow. In “Congress Dances” 
she was a bit gishy in the early Griffith 
manner. With a little corking of this 
effervescence, which Allah knows is a 
relief after the slow motion posturings 
of certain current lassies, she should 
trip around that circle. 

Allison Skipworth is an old honey 
who may never be a star exactly, but 
she’ll be the star of all-stars, you know 
what I mean. : 


AS for the boys: 

I’ve been jingling my change 
speculatively while watching Lee Tracy. 
After seeing him in “Washington 
Merry-Go-Round” my money is on him. 
This bird is the realest thing to blow 
this way since Cagney. The surest 
way to measure an actor is to appraise 
his effect on you after the show. Tracy 
speeds you up. He’s a mental dynamo. 

George Raft is thought to have the 
Valentino snare. Well, he’s part 
Italian. Only part. It seems to me he 
lacks that what-you-call-him—the sim- 
patico stuff that makes us wops so 
darned lovable if you know what I 
mean. However, he has a line and if 


he hews to it he’ll be having all the’ 


fifteen-dollar shirts he wants. 

Johnny. Weissmuller has the boys 
swinging in the branches and the 
mamas looking over their papas. 
Apollo is the word the Greeks and 
Bernarr Macfadden would have for 
him. Now producers are making the 
boys (as well as the girls) strip for 
their film tests. We’re getting back to 
nature and the essential things. 


Johnny’s effect on you is highly gyma- 
nastic. 

Paul Muni ought to be caged in 
Hollywood. MHere’s an actor who de- 
livers you a different character with 
each film, not just a variation of Muni. 
He’s a Jew but I never saw a better 
Italian—or a worse one, fictionally 
speaking—than his Tony Camonte in 
“Scarface.” This boy doesn’t ‘have to 
use facial make-up, he makes up his 
mind. I confess I’m Muni-struck. 

Fans have been writing me to ask 
that I say a word for Tom Brown. I 
do. The kid is there. He’s the boy of 
today, honest, direct and poised. If he 
can keep this sincerity that typifies 
American youth while all around him 
others are going actory he will have a 
place of his own. 

I’ve watched Richard Cromwell ever 
since he did “Tol’able David.” I saw 
Barthelmess in that rodle and he was 
magnificent. The best tribute I can 
give Cromwell is that he has the shin- 
ing quality, the authentic talent that 
has typified Barthelmess. I hope he 
has Dick’s patience and judiciousness. 
If not forced into stardom he will ar- 
rive, in time, legitimately. 

Now for the sultanas who will rule 
the box-office during 1933. I’m measur- 
ing them in money not in merit, under- 
stand: 

Greta Garbo 

Jean Harlow 

Marie Dressler 

Janet Gaynor 

Norma Shearer 

Joan Crawford 

Constance Bennett 

Marlene Dietrich 

Helen Hayes 

Katharine Hepburn 


eae hope that some of them will be 
displaced by the Dream Girls, but 
I’m not allowing my sentiments to 
enter in. 

Garbo will grow as an actress, 
though I look for subsidence in_ the 
dervish worship and she does too. Miss 
Garbo is a studious, diligent work- 
woman who scorns the affectation of 
“artiste.” Understanding her you get 
a big laugh in reading the spite-child- 
ish criticisms. The posing sophisti- 
cates suspect her of posing for pub- 
licity because she shuns it. That’s a 
commentary on the old American hypoc-. 
risy which fortunately is fading. You 
see, I belong to the younger genera- 
tion. 

Anyhow, this Garbo is going to be a 
great actress and the vaunted power 
of the press is not going to stop her 
any more than it is going to stop 
Lindbergh from flying the ocean again 
even though he does not give inter- 
views. 

Marie Dressler is a grand old show- 
woman who will hold her fort as long 
as she lives, which should be forever. 
If she were not so weathered by the 
world I’d worry lest the goo written 
about her might get her to playing 
saintly old ladies. : 

Norma Shearer is precise, smart, 
poised. She has good taste and a cer- 
tain manner that we used to call “re- 
fined.” I think she succeeds to the 
place Norma Talmadge held as a 
woman’s woman. ‘ 

Janet Gaynor is unique in having an 
artless charm in a garden of paper 
posies. She’s winsome without being 
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Pollyanna. There ought to be more 
girls like Janet. If there were there 
would be fewer bachelors. 

Helen Hayes is so adroit as an ac- 
tress that she can put over art with- 
out them suspecting. She’s the finest 
emotional actress. 

Constance Bennett is a fashionable 
model rivalling Gloria Swanson who 
has thrived on fine feathers all these 
years. Im a mere man and_ so 
wouldn’t know. 

Marlene Dietrich is an enchantress 
who will probably draw through the 
year despite her marionette monotony. 
I’m told the girl has real ability but 
she chooses to be Von Sternberg’s 
Trilby. 

Joan Crawford is decorative in a 
posterish way. She was supposed to be 
the modern maid. Katharine Hepburn 
should be the answer to that. I’m rec- 
ognizing Miss Crawford’s vogue with- 
out being able to explain it. 

Katharine Hepburn can do to the 
box office something similar to what 
Garbo did after “The Torrent” if given 
similar cooperation. 

I’ve left Jean Harlow until the last in 
order to rave. As a platinum moll for 
the gangsters she was merely a side- 
show. When she protested I thought 
she was just pulling one of those. 

But in “Red-Headed Woman” and 
“Red Dust,” Miss Harlow steps out to 
the screen with a dumbfounding natu- 
ralness. You forget the platinum and 
the funny eyebrows which for some 
reason she chooses to sketch. The girl 
is a great comedienne, greater than she 
suspects, I suspect. 

Anyhow, she was born for the pen of 
Anita Loos (“Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes”) and Miss Loos is writing for 
M-G-M. So I’m thinking Miss Harlow 
will be 1933’s white-haired girl second 
only, if second, to Garbo. 


SP YENING the crystal on the rajahs 
I find a squad of thirteen, a number 
made lucky by Tiffany Thayer. I’ve 
tried to eliminate but their rating is 
too close; and I’m lumping the four 
Marxes as one at that: 

James Cagney 

Clark Gable 

Four Marx Brothers 

Wally Beery 

Maurice Chevalier 

Edward G. Robinson 

Lee Tracy 

Will Rogers 

George Raft 

Richard Barthelmess 

Gary Cooper 

Ramon Novarro 

Ronald Colman 

I’m omitting such part-time workers 
as Chaplin, Lloyd and Doug. Sr, who 
belong to the royal leisured class. They 
can pull us in most any time they’re 
not golfing or kidding kings. Al Jolson 
and Eddie Cantor are also in-and- 
outers. 

It’s a beefy line-up and I don’t mean 
lammy. The boy with the profile is no 
longer the god of the box office. It’s 
the lad boy with the biceps that rings 
the bell. Incidentally I wouldn’t be 
surprised to see Johnny Weissmuller 
swing ahead of most of them. Well, 
Tarzan is in a class by himself. 

Cagney, the walloping Romeo, can 
Stage as pretty a matinee as any 
Apollo of the past. Action is his card. 
He’s fast on his feet and so are his pic- 
tures. He gives ’em realism with no 
Hollywood apologies. 

Clark Gable is another exponent of 
brawn over beauty. He puts vigor in 

(Please turn to page 96) 


3 AGELESS SECRETS 


Mae Crarke, Radio Pictures’ player. For evening, she wears this lovely velvet gown, 
in brown with gold sequins. Her formal daytime suit is of cocoa-colored ostrich cloth, 
lavishly trimmed with fox. 


a Bese centuries have not changed the 
desire of every woman for a good 
figure, for sparkling eyes and a lovely 
complexion. With modern fashions as 
they are, a slender, round figure is 
almost imperative. 


These three secrets of charm are usu- 
ally the gifts of good health. So when 
reducing, diet and exercise should be 
watched with care. Meals should con- 
tain adequate “bulk” to prevent faulty 
elimination—the enemy of charm and 
good complexions. 


Laboratory tests prove that Kellogg’s 
A.t-Bran supplies “bulk”—as well as 
vitamin B and iron. This “bulk” in ALL- 
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Branis much like that of leafy vegetables. 
Two tablespoonfuls daily will overcome 
most types of faulty elimination. How 
much better than unpleasant patent 
medicines. 


Kellogg’s ALt-Bran is not fattening. 
Serve as a cereal, or use in cooking. Ap- 
petizing recipes on the red-and-green 
package. At all grocers. Made by Kellogg 
in Battle Creek. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
eC HARM 72 


Packed with valuable beauty-hints, 
and advice on charm and _ health. 
With special menus for reducing 
wisely. In addition, leading motion- 
picture actresses are shown in “‘fashion 
close-ups,’”? wearing the costumes that 
millions of critical eyes will see on 
the screen. Free upon request. 


KELLOGG COMPANY 
Dept. G-2, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please send me a free copy of your book- 
let, “Charm.” 


Name 
Address 
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If you »aid $1. for a Nail 
Polish you would not 

obtain a product of greater 
excellence than a Lady 
Lillian item. 


For 

Beautiful 

Well-groomed 
Nails! 


ladles Cillian 


INDIVIDUALS 
Polish Remover, Cuticle 
Remover, Nail Polish. 
In Five Smart Shades 
Plain . . Natural. . Rose 
Deep . . Crimson 10 


odyLillan || 


TWIN SET Nail 
Polish - Polish Remover j; 


10° 


Lady 
Alkan 
SANITARY 
MANICURE 

AIDS 


2 Emery 
Boards, 2 
Manicure 
Sticks, Roll 

Cotton. 


i he 


Sold by Most F. W. WOOLWORTH STORES 


Millions of people all 
over the world use 
the New Lady Lillian 
Sets. That is why 
they can be sold at 
only 10¢ 


A DIVISION OF 
NORTHEASTERN LABORATORIES 
BOSTON MASS. 
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Herb Howe’s 


Hall of Fame 
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any role. He needs stronger ones than 
he has been getting to do him justice. 

The four Marx Brothers are the 
Paramount cash-winners of the past 
year. Their insanity is in key with the 
times. 

Wally Beery has always been an ace 
with men and last Summer I heard that 
the Junior Leaguers made him their 
pet while visiting out here. 

Maurice Chevalier may get a little 
monotonous in person but he’s sharp 
enough thus far to get expert direction 
and stories. His name carries quality 
because of this. 

Edward G. Robinson is another raw 
beef eater who has been having one 
success after another. These Warner 
Brothers know how to treat the vim- 
and-vigor boys like Robinson and 
Cagney. 

Lee Tracy—what more can I say? 
I’ve already said it. 

Everyone wants to hear Will Rogers 
in order to quote him later. Will’s a 
shrewd old showman who will not get 
mixed up in bad pictures. He’s some- 
thing of his own producer. 

Richard Barthelmess is another star 
who can roll his own. As a producer 
he keeps Richard starring and as a 
star he keeps Richard producing. I 
mean to say, he’s intelligent to view 
the whole rather than his own part 
thereof. 

George Raft, as I’ve said, was elected 
chiefly by suffrage but not for his 
beauty certainly. He’s O.K. with the 
men. George has the distinction of 
being the first star to begin life by dy- 
ing. His demise in “Scarface” was his 
beginning. 

Gary Cooper only needed_a produc- 
tion and he got it with “A Farewell to 
Arms.” The boy has magnetism and 
he’s gaining facility as a player. 

Ronald Colman_ returns’ with 
“Cynara.” He wasted a lot of good 
time whimsying around in comedy. 
This is the real Colman of “Dark 
Angel’ fame. 

Ramon Novarro is Apollo of a cult 
which feels he can do no wrong. _ He’s 
a martyr, they feel, of M-G-M. Truth 
is, Ramon hasn’t the self-directing 
talent of a Barthelmess. He needs 
strong, appreciative supervision, and a 
return to the Ingram method of re- 
straint. 


NG before you start heating the 
poker to sear me a billet doux let 
me scream that I’ve omitted some of 
my own favorites. Notably Senorita 
Lupe Velez whose destiny seems to be 
to impress gentlemen more than ladies. 

But watch this little Mexican. I’m 
speaking to you producers, too. She 
has the natural gift. She has torren- 
tial vitality. All she needs is a govern- 
ing guidance. And by that I don’t 
mean a lot of sap advice about becom- 
ing a lady. f 

There are a lot of stories for Lupe. 
She’s a born Carmen. Unfortunately 
Hollywood cannot understand an indi- 
vidual who cannot be card-indexed. But 
the boys are brightening up. Vwa 
Lupe! 

Joan Bennett is another whom I pre- 
fer to some of the leading ten. Hers is 
a slow-stealing charm and a quietly 
maturing talent. 

Jeanette MacDonald can make me 
step livelier into the box office line than 
any of the majestic ten, providing she 


sings. Give her “The Merry Widow” 
and the Adrian grooming that de- 
lighteth the soul of femme fans and 
then watch her waltz off with the 
records. ; 

Loretta Young has the handicap of 
having been starred before she was ex- 
perienced. The girl is growing as an 
actress and as a person she’s lovely 


enough. As the Madonna in “The 
Miracle” she should become a_per- 
manent divinity. 

Claudette Colbert reminds me of 


Florence Vidor. A lovely woman, an 
intelligent actress, she is not a type. 
She belongs~in the all-star list. 
Instead of trying to make a man- 
nequin out of Ann Harding they should 
give her some earthy, semi-tragic roles. 
With that throb in her voice and the 


soul in her eyes she must play great 
women. 


MONG the fellows who can collect 
_my four bits faster than the 
majesties listed: 

Jack Oakie, a born comedian, who is 
coming back as a star. All he needs is 
a few lines. 

Stu Erwin is another comedian who 
only needs the suitable outfitting. 

_ Bob Montgomery, Bill Haines, Fred- 

ric March, Richard Arlen, Ricardo 
Cortez are all-star names of the same 
category. 

Herbert Marshall has _ distinction 
both as personality and actor. Prop- 
erly groomed he would easily become a 
strong attraction. 

Leslie Howard is a_character actor 
who requires parts. He’s not one who 
can loll through a poor picture on the 
strength of personality, as Gable or 
Gary Cooper or Beery can. 


HEN there are the character actors 
who mean more to a picture than 
many a star: 

Lionel Barrymore 

John Barrymore 

Warner Oland 

Walter Huston 

Charles Laughton 

Charlie Ruggles 

Roland Young 

Lewis Stone 

Guy Kibbee 

Louise Closser Hale 

Aline MacMahon 

Beryl Mercer 

Mary Boland 

Edna May Oliver 

ZaSu Pitts 

May Robson 

Louise Dresser. 

Even Lee Tracy did not delight me 
more in “Washington Merry-Go-Round” 
than did Walter Connolly. Where have 
you been all our Hollywood life, 
Walter? 


Nox to give the freshmen a hand. 
There are stars among some of the 
following: 

Eric Linden 

Robert Young 

George Brent 

Matty Kemp 

Kane Richmond 

Nils Asther 

Cary Grant 

Bruce Cabot 

William Gargan 

Lyle Talbot 

Madge Evans 

Bette Davis 
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Arline Judge 

Gwili Andre 

Boots Mallory 

Frances Dee 

Glenda Farrell 

Dorothy Wilson 

Dorothy Jordan 

Gloria Stuart 

Anita Louise 

Rochelle Hudson 

Tala Birell 

Oh, I could run on like this indefi- 
nitely, there are so many Bright Young 
People with Possibilities. 


UT the most interesting subject is 

old girl Hollywood herself. The 
industry was in its infancy for’so long 
that many despaired of her. They 
thought she must be an idiot child. But 
Papa Hays and all the censors can’t 
keep her in the nursery any more. 
She’s speaking her mind. “Washing- 
ton-Merry-Go-Round” is evidence of an 
independent spirit. And the new 
stellar entries, the younger generation 
of Hollywood, are progressives. 

The whole trouble with the world— 
(well, everyone has had his turn so 
why shouldn’t I1?)—has been that the 
war killed off the young, physically or 
in spirit, leaving the old to clutter up 
progress like dead leaves. 

Then.came the flood of 1929 out of 
Wall Street to sweep them from the 
troughs of smugness. 

Now youth and new ideas can flow 
through the old world’s arteries. I’d 
better stop here before I become an 
optimist. (The president of an opti- 
mists’ club out here shot himself re- 
cently.) 

_Anyhow, in all my Hollywood ser- 
vice I’ve never seen such _ honest 
activity—through necessity, true 
enough—to deliver the goods and carry 
the standard of entertainment forward. 
Hollywood today is far more progres- 
Sive, courageous and experimental than 
the citadels of press, politics and pul- 
pit. As master of ceremonies for the 
1933 Hall of Fame. I now step aside. 
Let the show go on! 


YOUR GROCERY MAN 
KNOWS 


No one knows so well as the 
retail food dealer what a 
world of difference there is 
in the way women buy 


their food. If you want to 


be among those who buy 


everything from carrots to 
caviar in the best possible 
way send for our food cir- 
cular, "Buying Food the 
Right Way." Send ten cents 
to Rita Calhoun, care of 
New Movie, 55 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


A beautiful floor like this.. 


with only 10 minutes work! 


NO RUBBING! NO POLISHING 


Try this amazing new floor polish, 


GLO-COAT.. by makers 


of Johnsons Wax 


MAIL COUPON! @ You'll be sur- 
prised to see your dull, lifeless floors 
change right before your eyes to bright, 
gleaming floors. That is 
exactly what happens when 
you use Glo-Coat. The 
method is so simple —the 
results are so quick! 

You spread this remark- 
able new polish on the floor 
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Name- 


Address in full. 


with a mop, or cloth. It goes on like water. 
Takes about 10 minutes for the average size 
toom. That is all you have to do. Glo-Coat 
does the rest — gives the floor a hard, beau- 
tiful polish. Dries in 20 minutes or less — 
shines as it dries without rubbing or polish- 
ing. Women everywhere are talking about 
this wonderful new labor-saving method for 
making floors beautiful. Be modern. Try 
Glo-Coat on your own floors — linoleum, 
rubber tile, varnished or painted wood. 

Send roc today for a trial can — enough 
for a small kitchen or bathroom. 


S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept.TM-2,Racine, Wisconsin 
Enclosed is roc. Please send me a generous trial can of youn 


new easy-to-use floor finish GLO-COAT. 
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Your bathroom 
deserves this 
safe and modern 
toilet tissue 


The toilet tissue that combines 
hygienic safety, marvelous soft- 
ness and the modern touch of 
dainty pastel colors. 


Texlin meets the boastful claims 
of other tissues .... and gives 
you more! A choice of colors— 
white, green, orchid, blue, pink, 
yellow .... with just a trace of 
delicate perfume. 


The great Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratory has analyzed Texlin 
—finds it free from irritating or 
injurious substances. Its fine 
texture is uniformly soft. Ster- 
ilized in the making, its purity 
is protected by dustproof cello- 
phane. 

1000 sheets in every roll. Only 
16 cents. Buy some today. Sold 
at F. W. Woolworth Co 5 & 10 


Cent Stores. 


Look for other paper 
products bearing this mark 


Regal Paper Co., Inc. Pulaski, N. Y. 
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Villains Who Rocked 
the World 


(Continued from page 58) 


he could not leave the many dishes he 
had stewing on the fire. 

So he sent young Mr. Bernon T. 
Woodle from his hastily-gathered office 
force. Woodle is an old Princeton ath- 
lete, with personality and with con- 
siderable foreign experience. 

Woodle was lost in Mexico for five 
weeks. When he returned, he carried 
an odd document, preserved partly as 
a curiosity in the archives of the Hays 
organization. 

It was a regular treaty, drawn in 
perfect diplomatic form, signed and 
sealed by the high Mexican government 
officials. 

On our part, Hays was to sign it, in 
lieu of that American government 
which, for Mexico, did not exist. It pro- 
vided that the motion picture business 
should keep Mexican villains out of 
their films, should in all other ways 
refrain from offending Mexican sensi- 
bilities. And on their part, the Mexi- 
cans agreed to admit American films 
freely and without prejudice. 

Of course, Hays signed; thus elevat- 
ing his organization, in its first year, 
to the status of a sovereign govern- 
ment! 


N the first months of his administra- 

tion, he created a foreign depart- 
ment, in charge of Major F. L. Herron. 
The title is genuine; Herron was just 
out of the United States Artillery. He 
had served in the diplomatic corps be- 
fore the war; he knew Europe and 
European prejudices. 

In dealing with the domestic reac- 
tions of the motion picture, Hays had 
pursued what he called the ‘‘open door” 
policy; had drawn together the respon- 
sible leaders of sixty national organ- 
izations, used them to determine what 
the American public wanted and, more 
importantly, what it would not stand 
for. 

He could not do exactly that with 
the foreign world. But he could do the 
next best thing—achieve and keep an 
intimate touch with the diplomatic 
corps in Washington. Every sane diplo- 
mat wants to maintain pleasant rela- 
tions between his native country and 
the country of his post; that is the 
essence of his job. The diplomatic corps 
was receptive; although at first, a few 
members hesitated to take responsibil- 
ity. Diplomats themselves, Hays and 
Herron overcame that reluctance. 

Since 1926, when Colonel Joy estab- 
lished his studio committee at Holly- 
wood, virtually all films with foreign 
settings have been going steadily for- 
ward to Washington for diplomatic pre- 
view. 

Yet humanity is imperfect in its 
judgments; and sixteen feet of film con- 
veying no more than a gesture or a 
grimace is enough, sometimes, to give 
serious offense. The Hays office still 
remembers “the Greek trouble” as one 
great misery. A simple gunman film 
had a villainous character called “Nick” 
—or some other name equally non- 
committal. One scene showed, in just a 
fiash, the front of his restaurant bear- 
ing the sign: “Nick the Greek.” A mere 
bit of background, it had slipped by 
unnoticed. 

But all the Greeks, here and abroad, 


noticed it most emphatically. Spartan, 
Athenian and Corinthian societies pro- 
tested, the Greek government expressed 
offense, their minister brought it to the 
attention of our authorities. A half 
dozen times during the craze for the 
underworld film, Italy stood offended 
at an Italian surname attached to an 
underworld character—or even an Ital- 
ian baptismal name. 


Oi episodes, having nothing to 
do with the nationality of villains, 
proved the capacity of the foreign 
world for taking offense. 

Who would have thought that Aus- 
tralia would object to newsreel pictures 
of the American navy? But she did— 
“American nationalist propaganda,” 
said the Australian officials. 

“The Big Parade,” a film concerning 
the American army in the war, went 
abroad with high expectations which, 
financially, it fulfilled. Having been 
produced for domestic consumption, it 
dealt solely with the American army. 
Led by certain London newspapers, 
Allied Europe rose up and asked if 
America still thought she won the war 
all alone. 

The flock of Foreign Legion films 
brought protests from France, on the 
grounds that the Legion was not the 
“battalion of the damned,” as fiction 
has always assumed, but a noble, high- 
minded idealistic body of men fighting 
for France because they loved her. 

The film record of Byrd’s flight to 
the South Pole stirred up the super- 
patriotic Britishers. 

As a novel, “All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front” raised merry heck in Ger- 
many. Since it was a strong argument 
against war, the populace took sides on 
it according to political convictions. 
When the film version reached Ger- 
many, the producers and the Hays or- 
ganization expected trouble; and it 
came. 


OST of these later troubles were 

not spontaneous; they were stage- 
managed. By the middle of the past 
decade, the European world had seen 
and envied the sweep of the American 
motion picture; was moving to create 
competition. 

It is not likely that they will ever 
in our time reach our standards of 
popularity, however much some of the 
German and Russian products may 
please a few artists. We make the best 
motion pictures in the world, as the 
French make the best women’s clothes, 
the British the best wool fabrics, the 
Germans the best optical instruments. 

More fundamentally, all the world 
loves a good story; and we Americans 
are the greatest story-tellers in the 
world. The best European films, no 
matter how superior the photography, 
the acting or the character-drawing, 
seem usually deficient in this story- 
quality. 

Showmanship is most important in 
film-creation; and we are the country- 
men of Phineas T. Barnum. 

Finally, and most subtly, we have 
achieved a tempo of the film which all 
the world likes and which no one else 
seems able as yet to imitate. Even at 
home, they could not beat the American 
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film on the sheer merit of their own 
product. 

And so, following European custom, 
the foreign producers began to draw 
their governments into their commer- 
cial operations. 

Cabinets and parliaments lent as- 
sistance all the more readily because 


they had begun to perceive another - 


danger inherent in the world-wide 
sweep of American motion pictures. 
“Trade used to follow the flag; now it 
follows the film.” 

Audiences saw actors and actresses 
on whom they. had acquired a crush 
wearing American shoes, riding in 
American cars. Immediately, they 
wanted American shoes and cars. That 
is the sort of thing which European 
governments do consciously, as a means 
of spreading their “Culture” and their 
trade. With us it is unconscious, acci- 
dental; but none the less effective. 


HE movement against our films be- 
gan with propaganda. 

The propagandists took advantage of 
every slip and mistake, sneered in print 
at our “cheap, shoddy, American” 
stories and situations. 

But propanganda did not accomplish 
its purpose. It seemed indeed only to 
advertise the American film. 

So Europe turned to more direct 
methods—out-and-out government aid, 
of a kind unknown in the American 
scheme. These measures were of two 
types. The British went at it in a 
simple, direct English fashion. The gov- 
ernment “established a quota”; mean- 
ing that a certain portion of all films 


le happens in the movies... . 


DOES IT HAPPEN TO YOU? 


DON'T you secretly wish that the thrill of 
those tender love scenes in the movies 
might happen to you? Do you realize that 
beauty invites love, romance and adven- 
ture. Learn how to be beautiful . . . sighing 
and longing never made a girl beautiful... 
although the correct beauty aids often have. 


Would you like a face powder which gives 
your skin a satiny softness, a lipstick which 
tints your lips to a tempting red and a per- 
fume whose fragrance lingers delightfully 
about you ... Then use Blue Waltz Face 


distributed and exhibited in the United | Powder, Lipstick and Perfume, all scented with the irresistible Blue Waltz fragrance, 
Kingdom must be of British origin. A Fi 

For distributors, this ratio began in Convenient ten cent purse sizes can be purchased at your nearest 5 and 10c store. 
1928 with seven and one-half per cent 
and for exhibitors five per cent; and 
for both classes it will rise gradually 
to twenty per cent in 1938. 

Certain British producers have tried 
to get the ratio raised to fifty per cent; 
but so far, the government has stood 
by its guns. 


PERFUME 

FACE POWDER. 
UNE PieS Stealine 2K 
CREAM ROUGE 
EYE SHADOW 
BRILLIANTINE 
TALCUM POWDER 
COLD CREAM 


Fifth Avenue, New York 


“| fipae German plan is much more 
troublesome and complex. 

In essence, it strikes at the distribu- 
tors. A board determines how many 
foreign films may go into distribution 
each year. In this work, it is guided 
by very stiff rules. 

Further, whenever it sees the Ger- 
man film industry “endangered,” it may 
use discretionary powers. For instance 
up to last July, American firms did 
some business in “dubbing” native films 


..OF PAPER 


Lol 


with German speech. “Dubbing is the i) Add a telling touch of beauty to your 
process of cutting out the English POE itn closets and cupboards by trimming 


sound-strip and supplanting it by voices 
speaking a foreign language and syn- 
chronized with the lips of the actors.) 

Now, all dubbing for German exhi- 
bition must be done by German firms. 
A comparatively small trimming to this 
law operates as a major restriction on 
American importers. No one can get a 
permit to distribute foreign films unless 
he has distributed just so many Ger- 
man films during the previous year. 
Further, the authorities give special 
preference to those who have distrib- 
uted German “cultural” films. 

The Germans have gone at the pro- 
cess of building up a world-wide film 
business in their own way. Most Amer- 
ican motion picture men believe that it 
is their own way. 

Our method, the success of which 
proves its merit, was to increase our 
home business to the saturation point 
and then let it flow abroad. As it is— 
“the admirable German people,” says 

(Please turn to page 100) 


them with American Lace Shelf Papers. 
Charming designs and colors...perfectly 
reproduced...superior to other brands 
by actual comparison. 


And notice the finish of American Lace 
Paper Doilies! So exactly do they du- 
plicate choice hand needlework that 
you can use them as patterns. Every 
thread and stitch is clearly defined. Only 
by touch can you really tell they are 
paper. The selection of designs, shapes | ee 
and colors is endlessly varied. = 


Ask for American Household Paper 
Specialties ...in sanitary, transparent 
wrapped packages...by name, at most 
Department Stores, Drug Stores, Variety 
Stores, 5 and 10 Cent Stores and wher- 
ever paper specialties are sold. 


AMERICAN LACE PAPER COMPANY 


4425 North Port Washington Road 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
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MONEY CAN'T BUY 
FINER MAKE-UP 
FOR YOUR EYES 


EREN in thislovely little vanity isapure, 
smooth cream Eye-Shadow which with 
a deft flick of your fingertips adorns the eyes 
with bewitching beauty—your money can’t 
buy finer or more satisfying make-up for eyes. 
Yet this smart vanity containing a generous 
portion of Heather Eye-Shadow costs you 
only 10c (15c in Canada). 

Like all Heather Cosmetics—rouge, pow- 
der, lipstick, eyebrow pencil, Cosmetiko 
(mascara), all right there on the nearest 
5-and-10-cent counter — this jnew Heather 
Eye-Shadow is guaranteed pure. If you do 
not find this new Eye-Shadow or any other 
Heather Cosmetic you want in your favorite 
store, advise us store name and item desired 
(a postal card will do) and we will see that 
you are promptly supplied. The Heather 
Co., 556 West 22nd St., New York City. 
IE) 


PERFUMED! 


You will notice the difference be- 
tween KWIK and other nail polishes 
immediately. Kwik has a delicate 
fragrance instead of a chemical odor 

. - and its brilliant gloss lasts for 
days even in hot soap or lye water. 


Large purse sizes at 5 & 10¢ stores. 


lO* 


Kwik 
EACH 
NAIL POLISH 


KWIK COSMETIC CORP, NEW YORK 


Ruby Natural Colorless Vivid 
Liquid Polish Remover Cuticle Remover 
Liquid Nail White 
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Villains Who Rocked 
the World 


(Continued from page 99) 


an American producer with foreign ex- 
perience, “are music-conscious and 
beer-garden conscious, not film-consci- 
ous.” 

Compared with those of England, 
France and the United States, their 
cinema theaters seem small and poor, 
and I suspect that the very officials 
who are trying to push the native films 
into the foreign market have a con- 
tempt for this form of art. 

Instead of following our method, 
they are trying to create export trade 
solely by assistance of the government, 
by the tortuosities of diplomacy. And 
year by year they have drawn the 
quota arrangement tighter until, in 
spite of desperate efforts, we no longer 
count a great deal on the German 
market. 


LL that was discounted as inevit- 
able long before it happened. But 
when France and a scattering of other 
nations showed signs of adopting the 
same policy, Hays had something to 
worry about. 

Without warning, the French govern- 
ment gave notice that it had adopted 
a stiff “reciprocal” quota. For four of 
our films entering France, we must 
buy and exhibit one French film. 

Hays jumped the first fast steamer 
for Paris. He found a curious situation. 
An element in the infant French indus- 
try had forced this measure through. 
The French producers were by no 
means unanimous in its favor; the ex- 
hibitors all in opposition. Long before, 
our great distributing firms had opened 
first-run theaters on the boulevards, 
and given French audiences an appe- 
tite for American films. Even in the 
small provincial houses our product 
was the backbone of the program. . 

With all his energy and persuasive- 
ness, Hays swung into action. Myron 
T. Herrick, then our Ambassador at 
Paris, smoothed the way for diplomatic 
contacts, gave his invaluable advice. 

But the minor French officials stood 
immovable. Edouard Herriot, now Pre- 
mier, was then Minister of Education, 
in final charge of film matters. He is 
an understanding person, and he knows 
what business is all about. Hays and 
Herrick pulled together to get him into 
the conference. This accomplished, Hays 
gave him an hour or so of vivid Indi- 
ana conversation which lost none of its 
force in the translation of a marvelous 
interpreter. He came away with an 
agreeable arrangement and a high re- 
gard for Herriot. 

The French reduced the quota to 
seven to one; and at that, with modi- 
fying clauses which enabled American 
firms to do business virtually on the 
old terms. In spite of a threatening 
move now and then, Hays kept the ar- 
rangement in force until 1931, when 
the French virtually granted full im- 
portation rights to the films of any 
nation which enforced no quota against 
their films. Of late, however, they have 
put a few restrictions on the importa- 
tion of dubbed films. : 

But other nations began talking 
about quotas; for the world was hur- 
rying on to the existing era of exag- 
gerated commercial nationalism, of 
tight little economic compartments. And 


in the midst of all this, the talking 
picture had arrived. The film no longer 
spoke a universal language. 


qe producers who fought the vocal- 
ization of the film had their eye on 
the foreign market—their velvet, they 
called it. 

“We’ve killed the goose that laid the 
golden eggs,’”’ remarked one of them as 
he watched the mechanics wire his stu- 
dio for sound. 

“Yes, but if we hadn’t, somebody else 
would have copped the goose,” re- 
sponded another. 

Since the film found a voice, pro- 
ducers and directors have worn out 
their ingenuity in devising means to 
beat the confusion of tongues; and 
have achieved only partial success. At 
first, they tried running multilingual 
casts through the same story and the 
same settings. 

But audiences the world over, the 
event proved, are as “star-conscious” 
as the Americans. They were coming 
to see Marie Dressler, Maurice Cheval- 
ier, Janet Gaynor, John Barrymore, 
Douglas Fairbanks, not a set of substi- 
tutes and understudies. 

The directors tried “dubbing.” When 
it was a matter of interpreting English 
into a Northern tongue like German, 
this worked well enough. The move- 
ments of the lips were much the same, 
and no Nordic does much of his talking 
with his hands. 

But when it came to French, Italian 
or Spanish, the strange motion of the 
lips and the absence of emphasizing 
gesture, often revealed the whole thing: 
as a fake. Even rendered it funny. In 
a few cases, skillful .work ~has con- 
quered even this obstacle; and some 
day a genius with an original idea may 
solve the dubbing problem even for the 
unskillful. 


F late, directors have worked to- 

ward another solution, supplement- 
ing this one. As Will Hays says, there 
is a fine but definite distinction between 
a talking picture and a motion picture 
with talk. 

In the former type the dialogue is 
an inherent part of the fabric; in the 
latter, merely an ornament. Already, 
our producers have succeeded with this 
type. In “Morocco,” for example, Mar- 
lene Dietrich spoke hardly more than 
three hundred words; the light-film 
told its story regardless of speech, and 
everyone could understand the inci- 
dental noises. 

After the early crises, Hays set up 
in Paris a foreign agency with Harold 
L. Smith at its head. This office is as 
busy with emergencies as an embassy 
in war time. 

At any moment, a foreign govern- 
ment may begin to juggle with quotas. 
In Austria, for example, that hap- 
pened six times during one year! Or the 
Germans, having interwoven the film 
business with the tangled skein of 
European diplomacy, may spring some- 
thing subtle and new. With them, the 
film follows the flag. 

Italy has gone completely national- 
ist. By special decree, she forbids ex- 
hibition of films which speak a single 
word of any foreign language. We make 
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a few dubbed films in Italian; but gen- 
erally this order bars us. However, mo- 
tion picture exhibition is still rudimen- 
tary in Italy and we do not much miss 
that market. 

Now and then, the Germans, dead 
set to control both production and dis- 
tribution in Europe, approach the 
French with a reciprocal arrangement 
which would in effect half-shut the 
doors of France to American films. 
Diplomacy has so far beaten that. 

The foreign department of the 
Hays organization has grown into a 
diplomatic job, almost pure and simple. 

When in 1922, it signed a treaty— 
as though it were a sovereign power— 
with the Mexican Republic, it forecast 
its future. Other governments keep a 
tight hand on such channels of propa- 
ganda as the cinema. 

The stimulus which the American 
film gave to American foreign trade 
was accidental. In almost any European 
country, it would have been premedi- 
tated; and the minute it began to work, 
every agency of the government would 
have united to push it along. 


HE business of editing films to pre- 

vent offense to foreigners would 
have passed, after the first effectual 
kick, into the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs. Similarly, the Europeans wou!d 
have met the quota peril by compli- 
eated and official trade agreements. 

Our government—and rightly, I be- 
lieve—does not operate in that manner. 
But this attitude has left in our diplo- 
matic scheme a hole which only a pri- 
vate organization can fill. Our State 
and Commerce departments, our diplo- 
matic corps abroad, have helped great- 
ly; but in the most important matters 
they cannot act with authority. 

Hays saved a good part of the money 
which his organization costs the pro- 
ducers when a year or so after the 
struggle against the French quota, Ger- 
man and American motion picture pro- 
ducers got into a tangle over the fun- 
damental patents controlling the talk- 
ing picture. We were heading straight 
toward interminable, ruinous litigation, 
accompanied by trade barriers. 

Hays went to Europe again, was ap- 
pointed moderator of a committee of 
German and American producers, and 
by his talents as conciliator helped 
solve a situation which seemed at first 
as hopeless as that of the war debts. 

But for the dim foresight of those 
producers who in 1922 organized to 
regulate their business and put a 
shrewd, experienced American states- 
man, lawyer and politician in charge, 
we might have lost the export business 
long ago. 

Most of the producers would have 
learned in time how not to shock for- 
eigners. But there would have remained 
the reckless and ruthless who did not 
care; and when one American film of- 
fends, the tendency is to prohibit all 
American films. The ‘quota-peril’” 
would have forced them to come to- 
gether, to employ attorneys and agents, 
to fight as a unit. But that might have 
been a case of locking the stable door 
after the horse had gone. 

The stay-at-home citizen finds it hard 
to understand that successful diplom- 
acy has always a background of under- 
standing, acquaintance and _ contact 
painted in through years of patient 
work. From the first day of its exist- 
ence, the Hays organization had been 
laying the background; and it stood as 
it stands now, ready for expert ac- 
tion in emergencies where delays even 
of a day or an hour may lose the 
battle. 
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SITTROUX 


FACE TISSUES 


absorb the dirt, remove the cream 
or cleansing lotion from the 
face without irritation. € You 
will enjoy the soft velvet like 
quality of Sitroux Face Tissue 
and find it indispensable for 
many different uses. € Doctors 
advise the use of Sitroux Face 
Tissue instead of handkerchiefs 
when you have a cold. It is 
sanitary and easily disposable. 


Za § ~«=§3=—10do 10% 
sold by 
F. W. WOOLWORTH CO. 


: any 
‘Ty simply plovious 
41 HELEN TWELVETREES 


Lovely blonde star 
of RKO-Radio Pictures 


cNestle 


GOLDEN SHAMPOO 


HENNA SHAMPOO 
-— _ eee 


! NESTLE 
ig ia HENNA SH AMPOO 
alive with glowing color tone contains. PURE EGyPll 


and youthful sparkle! That's what 
these new Nestle products mean 
to every woman. For blonde hair 
that is dull, drab or faded, the 
Golden Shampoo... nota 
bleach ... restores natural 
lustre and keeps the hair 
from becoming dark. The Henna 
Shampoo...notadye... 
glorifies darker shades of hair, 
imparting brilliant highlights and 
enchanting, shimmering softness. 


Your nearby 5 & 10c store sells Nestle hair specialties. the new GOLDEN SHAMPOO and HENNA 
(S SHAMPOO, as well as the long famous NESTLE COLORINSE, SUPER SET and HOT OIL SHAMPOO. 


THE NESTLE-LE MUR CO., NEW YORK 


There is nothing better for body rub 
after baby’s bath. Keeps his tender skin 
smooth, free from dryness, chafing and 
chapping. Use it, too, each time you 
change his diaper, to soothe inflamed 
buttocks; on his scalp to correct 
“‘cradle-cap’’ and dry scalp; in his nos- 
trils to ward off sniffles. Absolutely pure 
and harmless to the most tender skin. 


BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE. 
LOOK FOR THE TRADEMARK 
*‘VASELINE’ WHEN YOU BUY. 


If youdon’t see it youarenot getting the 
genuine product of Chesebrough Mfg. 
Co., Cons’d., 17 State St., New York. 


“My Clear White Skin 
Captured Him!” 


EN who instantly shy away from girls with 

dull, dark skin are irresistibly drawn to 
smooth, white beauty. A hint for you! For 
this new discovery, Golden Peacock Bleach 
Cream whitens the most darkened, muddy 
complexion one shade a night—or money 
back! Freckles, blackheads quickly fade 
away. Golden Peacock acts fast—you use 
so little—it’s more economical than other 
bleaches that work. Try a jar today. At all 
drug stores and toilet goods counters. 
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Ted Cook’s Cook-Coo Gossip 


(Continued from page 35) 


bound and gagged the house boy, and 
ransacked her boudoir for an hour. 
They departed with $55,000 in jewelry. 

No movie home has been bombed, but 
there have been repeated threats. One 
bomb was intercepted in a star’s mail. 

Kidnap threats have been directed 
against the Chaplin children, Marlene 
Dietrich’s six-year-old daughter, and 
Ann Harding’s baby. 

After a chase that looked more like 
a film episode, Richard Arlen escaped 
from crooks who tried to snatch him. 

Ruth Chatterton received threats 
until she moved into a bungalow with- 
in studio walls—where she lived un- 
der guard until the picture was com- 
pleted. She still employs three body- 
guards. 

Walt Disney’s best fan letter of the 
month 

Dear Sir: Why dowt you have 
Mickey turn up with triplets—then you 
can bill ’em as “The Four Mouse 
Brothers.” 


Sign on a double-bill theater mar- 
quee— . 
Love Me Tonight 
With 
70,000 Witnesses 


A letter, signed “Three Blondes,” 
comes from Lake of Bays, Muskoka, On- 
tario, bearing the following beautiful 
sentiment: 


To see Clark Gable, we’d walk a mile, 

We like his manner, we like his style, 

We like him rough, we like him gentle, 

We like him best when he’s sentimental, 

We like him in laughter, we like him 
in tears, 

And we “Ah!” and we “Oh!” when he 
wiggles his ears! 


We cannot answer all the letters we 
receive asking poisonal questions about 
moompitcher celebrities. All we can do 
is roll up our sleeves, shuffle the letters, 
and (blindfolded, of course) extract a 
few for publication. The rest must be 
turned over to authorities. 
questions and answers 


Dear Sir or and Madame—: 

My boy friend and me are having 
quite an argument, or debate, you 
might call it. We want you to decide. 
Has Colleen Moore got a sister? 

Vivian Daingerfield, 
Ardmore, Oklahoma. 
Ans: No. But her brother has. 


Dear Sir: I’d give anything to be in 
pictures—and I aecepted money for a 
trip to Hollywood from a married man 
for whom I work as a stenographer. 
Did I do wrong? 

Elsie Katz, 


Brooklyn. 
Ans: Well, Elsie, you didn’t do bad. 


Sir: Do all great stars suffer in or- 
der to become emotional actors or act- 


resses? 

Student. 
Ans: Some of them certainly seem to 
suffer—from asthma. 


It is eleven years since Fatty Ar- 
buckle, rollicking clown, was toppled 
from his pinnacle of popularity and 
banished to oblivion.. Now, at the age 
of forty-five, Arbuckle is permitted to 


This month’s. 


return to the screen in two reels of 
comedy and pathos. Those who have 
been in a position to observe Roscoe 
Arbuckle during these years of hu- 
mility respect him. He has worked 
hard, coaching comedians and directing 
comedies. For screen credit, he has as- 
sumed the name of William Goodrich— 
his father was William Goodrich 
Arbuckle. Roscoe’s salary, when _he 
was banished, was $1,000 a day. His 
last picture, made in 1921, “Freight 
Prepaid,” was never released. Ar- 
buckle’s defense against charges on 
which he was acquitted cost him a bor- 
rowed fortune. Today Arbuckle ap- 
pears to be in good physical condition 
for so large a man—he weighs two 
hundred and forty-five pounds. When 
he was a boy, twelve, he weighed 180. 
Roscoe was born of Scotch parents, in 
a cellar, during a Kansas cyclone. He 
was the youngest of nine children, and 
began working for a living at the age 
of eight. After years of trouping he 
became the great comic of Hollywood’s 
custard pie era, and was slapped down 
to satisfy moralists who insisted that 
the private life of a celebrity is a mat- 
ter of public concern. The Arbuckle 
case has always puzzled foreigners. On 
the continent a painter, musician or a 
comedian is judged solely by his artistic 
effort. His private life is not the pub- 
lie’s concern. The Arbuckle case es- 
tablished the notion that, in America, 
motion picture performers must, first 
of all, be good off the screen. 


In other words, we have good actors 
who may be very bad. 


And bad actors who may be very 
good. 


BULL-ETIN 
“IT am going to settle down and be 
a mama. 1 am going to be through with 
all love affairs from now on and just 
be a good mother.”—Lupe Velez. 


Lupe has adopted a Mexican child. 


ND now let us ascend into the 
stratosphere, and make a few 
scientific observations for posterity. 
Will Rogers doesn’t chew gum... 
he chews rubber bands . . . But Ruth 
Chatterton chews gum.... “And why?” 
you ask, as you tantalize us with your 
ostrich fan. ...To keep from getting a 
double chin, if you must know, you 
witch. And Eric von Stroheim 
never goes longer than three days be- 
tween haircuts. ... Some of those lions 
that sniff at Christians for Cecil De- 
Mille are Great Danes dressed up like 
lions... . Thelma Todd and Clara Bow 
were so scratched up and bruised after 
their fight in “Call Me Savage” that 
they couldn’t work for two days... .- 
Clara says she’s going back to her 
ranch and write a book .. . tired of 
pictures . . . that mopey cap Jim Cruze 
always wears is eleven years old 5 
fifteen-day mail-order divorces from 
Mexico, costs for which are charged to 
Santa Barbara hotel bills, are offered to 
the Hollywood trade by a couple of hot- 
cha lawyers. Dietrich likes to go 
shopping incognito. . . . Inorder not to 
attract attention she wears men’s pants. 
Garbo will wear men’s clothes in 
her next picture—she’ll portray Chris- 
tina, daughter of Sweden’s warrior 
king, Gustavus Adolphus.... . William 
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| FREDRIC| 
MARCH 


WOU'LL feel as 
though you’ve been talking 
with the stars themselves 
when you read this Holly- 
wood cook book. Doug 
Fairbanks, Jr., tells you how 
he likes his brown bread. 
Kay Johnson demonstrates 
the making of her favorite 
chocolate pie. The Glea- 
sons tell you there’s no dish 
more delicious than their 
own home-made brand of 
hash. There are new dishes 
for breakfast, lunch and 
dinner—every one the fa- 
vorite of a famous star. 
Besides the recipes there 
are interesting snapshots of 
the stars at home. 


(Canadian Orders 15c) 


Send 
10¢ 
for your 
copy 


\ 


FAVORITE RECIPES 
ofthe MOVIE STARS 


Tower Books, Incorporaied 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 


Haines is just a great big interior dec- 
orator at heart ...and created nothing 
short of a sensation by designing black 
and white gingham picture frames 
for Constance Bennett ... and will 
doubtless get the Academy award for 
the best gingham picture frame de- 
signed by a six-foot male actor during 
1932. ... Lily Pons, on her first trip to 
the Coast, said she wanted, more than 
anything else, to meet ... whom do 
you suppose? ... Handsome Wallace 
Beery. ... The hot spot for hot shots 
from Hollywood is a beautiful jernt 


‘called “The Dunes” located away out 


thar in the desert five miles beyond 
Palm Springs ... admittance by card 
... food brought daily from New York 
by airplanes. ... Years ago, during a 
former depression, Lew Cody ran up 
bills for $888 worth of meals in Al 
Levy’s restaurant . . . and paid up as 
soon as he got work. . .. Which ex- 
plains why Al Levy thinks Lew is a 
great actor.... Al Jolson gets $200,000 
for those radio broadcasts. . . . Cheva- 
lier’s idea of hilarity is to shock people 
who shake hands with him. ... He car- 
ries: a battery connected with a gadget 
he conceals in the palm of his hand 
. .. the French are very clever.... 

Mr. and Mrs. Fredric March 
adopted a baby girl and named her 
“Penny” ... Leland Hayward’s cable 
address is “Haywire”. . . . Norma 
Shearer lives on the beach and has 
sound-proof window panes... to keep 
the roaring breakers from disturbing 
her beauty sleep ... and a tiger man 
comes every morning at seven to direct 
her health exercises. ... 

Two of Ramon Novarro’s sisters are 
cloistered nuns ... one in Spain, one in 
Mexico. ... Alice White’s nose has been 
remodeled. . . . Clara Bow. and Con- 
stance Bennett are wearing bangs.... 
Mervyn LeRoy sent Gloria Swanson a 
500-piece jig saw puzzle ... she goes 
for ’em ... but LeRoy whittled off the 
curlycues on 465 of the pieces ... so 
they won’t fit... heh, heh, heh.... 

Thelma Todd weighed 149 when she 
arrived in Hollywood ... now she 
weighs 115... . Ernst Lubitsch takes 
boxing lessons. . .. Constance Bennett 
takes taps... . Joan Crawford has an 
instructor for French, another for ten- 
nis and one for dancing. 


According to Sylvia Sidney, 
“Gossips are the main cause for 
unsuccessful marriages in Holly- 


wood.” 

Sure. And one of the main 
causes for marriages. 

Another popular Hollywood 


amusement is for the pot to call 
the kettle a plagiarist. 


Tattered bankers arrive on almost 
every train that reaches the far West 
. .. they tumble off freight cars, dust 
off their shoes with their toupees and 
go hitch-hiking to Hollywood to see 
what’s the mattah. Motion picture con- 
cerns owe Wall Street about $500,000,- 
000. A few weeks ago, when things 
looked darkest, the industry was said 
to be losing as high as $10,000,000 a 
week. Bankers, or their under cover 
men, cried out against waste—and as 
a result all sorts of hysterical econo- 
mies were ordered. 


“The bankers,” mutters Eddie Mayer, 
“have merger in their eyes.” 


Ress in Hollywood, Buddy Rogers 
is demanding that producers give 
him more masculine parts than he used 
to play. 

(Please turn to page 104) 
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LOTIRIS for FEMININE 
DAINTINESS 2a oowder 


deodorant for dusting on Sani- 
tary Napkins and an Antiseptic 

for Feminine Hygiene. Your 
| Doctor will tell you there is no 
reason in the world why you 
should use harsh chemicals, and 
every reason why you should 
=| not. LOTIRIS is a scientifically pre- 
pared powder for the Sanitary 
| Napkin and Feminine Hygiene. 


i fe 
oes INDIVIDUAL 


ENVELOPES 
INA 
PACKAGE _ 


SITROUX IMPORTING *CO, 


SP GROOKWYN, MAY, 


LoTiris 


sold by F. W. WOOLWORTH CO. 


Pesmee eR eee ee Zee hee ae Se meee sce see ee=es 


SITROUX IMPORTING CO, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Please send me a FREE SAMPLE of 
Lotiris Deodorant ahd Antiseptic. 


Name. 


Address. 


Foods Children 
Like to Eat 


A Tower circular which 
gives dozens of menus. 


No need to coax the 
youngsters to eat the 
right foods. This circu- 
lar makes the “right 


foods” so tempting that 
they'll beg for 


more. 
Menus for school 
lunches so nourishing 
and so varied as to be a 
continual source of sur- 
prise are a featured 
group. Send just ten 
cents for the complete 
set to Tower Maga- 
zines, Inc., 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, 
INS. 
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CORNS 


INSTANT, SAFE RELIEF! 


Quickly Removes Corns! 
In one minute corns, callouses and bunions 
stop hurting. That’s how quick Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino-pads banish pain! The softly padded 
edge cushions and shields the sore spot,sooth- 
ing and healing it; prevents blisters; makes 
new or tight shoes easy on the feet; keeps 
you rid of corns. Sore 
toes heal overnight. No 
other method does this! 


Don’t Cut Your 


Corns or Callouses 
and risk blood-poisoning. 
To remove them quickly 
and safely,use Dr.Scholl’s 
Zino-pads with the 
specially Medicated Pink 
Disks, included at no ex- 
tra cost. Doctors recom- 
mend them because they 
are so safe and sure. Get 
a box today — cost but a 
trifle. Sold everywhere. 
Write for 


FREE SAMPLE 
and booklet on Care of 
the Feet, to Dr. Scholl’s, CORN 
Inc. Dept. 11, Chicago. Baa ES 


Dr Scholls 


_Zino- -pads 


Put one on—the™ pain is gone! 


| O's politte 
és SILVER 


CALLOUSES 


S 4 @ 118 pieces — polished 
SS”"—s with one 10c jar of Shi- 
Nup! Easiest of all cream polishes to use. 
Quickly removes tarnish and discoloration 
from old pewter and silver. Requires less 
rubbing. Gives longer-lasting polish. 
Makes mirrors, ice boxes, stoves and 
bathroom fixtures brilliant. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, send 10c for trial jar. 

S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wis. 


SHINUP zee eieeee 
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| ter from the tax assessor. 
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We know what others think. But to 


| us, it sounds like it oughta be easy. 


Charlie Chaplin shrugged, wrinkled 
his brow and registered his most for- 
lorn expression when he opened a let- 
The asses- 
sor contended Charlie’s film factory 
was worth, at the least, $7,297,334. 


| Charlie contends, at the most, his little 


enterprise is worth but $1,657,316. 
He’ll pay the tax under protest—then 


| fight it out to the last decimal pernt. 


Horrible thought department: 

“When you live a role for from four 
to six months, you can’t help pattern- 
ing yourself after that character in 
real life.’—Constance Bennett. 


Constance, we are pleased to an- 
nounce, has a boudoir rug of baby 
lambskins, dyed blue. 


There are, at this moment, one hun- 
dred and twenty-six professional chat- 
ter writers in Hollywood who have been 
granted “credentials” by studios. The 


| others are in an ugly mood because they 


| forth, 


| again. 


do not have official peeping privileges. 
Consequently the public doesn’t know 
whether or not it is getting certified 


chatter, mild and harmless, or ruining 
its stomach with bootleg information, 
which contains less than one-half of 
one per cent natural oil, or, if you pre- 
fer, nat’r’] erl. 

We’ ve just been what we call think- 
ing that the whole thing might be sim- 
plified for the ultimate consumer if 
proper names were left out of movie 
chatter. Then the reader could pencil 
in names of stars in which he is par- 
ticularly interested, read the result and 
go about his business without a care in 
the world. 

As we see it, the arrangement would 
be something like this: 


“Saw having lunch the 
other afternoon. Can you imagine! 
and are 

going places again. Back from Reno, 


and —_—_—__—. 
say they are certainly great pals since 
the divorce. Your favorite Hollywood 


wit, ———_—__ ——__—_. says ———_— 
must be getting muscle bound from 
patting on the back. 
Ho! Ho! Ho! Well, here today and 


gone tomorrow.” 


Get the idea? You can have it. 


Funny Face 


(Continued from page 33) 


was needed, and wardrobe of a girl 
who was going forth to conquer the 
most tinsel of worlds. Before return- 
ing home, they looked through a 
guide book. The mother selected as a 
place for her daughter to stay, the 
Lankershim Hotel. 

Within a week, ZaSu bade farewell 
to her strong-willed mother, and went 
lunch packed in a paper sack, 
her tin trunk in the baggage coach 
ahead, her heart forlorn, her eyes full 
of tears. 

a twelve-hour journey to 
and before the lapse of 


T was 
Hollywood, 


| sixty minutes the girl was seized with 


an almost overpowering longing for 
her mother. She wanted to go home 
For the next half-dozen hours, 
she sat as one in a trance. Through 
her mind went, one by one, like a pro- 


| cession of lonely soldiers, the seven- 


teen years of her life. 
She nibbled a sandwich, when sud- 


| denly, as though a spring had burst in 


her heart, the tears fell, and she sobbed 


| aloud. 


An old lady, bent with trouble and 
years, sat opposite. ZaSu felt an an- 
cient arm about her, and kindly words 
came, soft as dew on wind-beaten 
grass. “Don’t ery, my dear, don’t cry. 
Whatever it is, it will be all right. 
Keep your tears in your heart to wash 
your grief away.’ 

So strange a thing is life, so cruel 
and so merciful—an old woman on a 
Southern Pacific train winding through 
mountains, caressing the bud of a 
great emotional actress into bloom. A 
mother in Santa Cruz, going the weary 
round of her life, missing, but saying 
no word, a daughter with a nature as 


gentle as the moon on peaceful water. 

While the old lady patted the girl’s 
back gently, she repeated over and 
over, “You’ll learn of life through 
crucifixion, dear child.” 

It was the last outburst the girl was 
ever to have. And it was her first les- 
son in repressing the emotion which 
was later to make her famous. 


HE old lady left the train at 
Bakersfield. ZaSu helped her carry 

her few belongings to the station plat- 
form. Her brave old eyes looked into 
ZaSu’s. “Be a brave girl,” she said. 
“The happiest home is the soonest left.” 
With that, she toddled toward a wait- 
ing old man. ZaSu watched, until the 
conductor called, ‘“You’d better hurry 
if you’re comin’ with us.” She hur- 
ried to the train. 

“Tid you ever see her again?” 

“No,” she replied, ‘I never did.” She 
became pensive. “Years later I ad- 
vertised for the nice woman who be- 
friended a lonesome girl on a Southern 
Pacific train. I mentioned the time.” 
The sad-hearted actress paused. “But 
I never heard. And I’m sorry.” 

In four hours, tin trunk and all, she 
arrived at the large Los Angeles hotel. 

The girl who was later to get people 
in the throat and make them laugh and 
cry, was now the most woebegone of 
humans. She knew of no person who 
was even remotely acquainted with 
the procedure of obtaining work at a 
film studio. One by one she found 
where the studios were located, and 
bashfully she made application for 
work at each of them. 

Months passed, without even a sem- 
blance of work. Her money, never 
plentiful, was running low. She de- | 
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cided to leave the hotel and get cheaper 
quarters in which to live. 

Sirens blew night and day in her 
new neighborhood. She would follow 
in the direction of the noises of the 
sirens and see women and men being 
taken away in wagons. She felt sorry 
for them, thinking that fire had driven 
them from their homes. 

By chance, the naive girl met 
Frances Marion, the leading woman 
writer of scenarios. Miss Marion, 
dumbfounded at so much innocence in 
the world, heard to the end the girl’s 
story of her turbulent neighborhood. 
She had the girl moved immediately to 
the Studio Club. She had been living 
in the most notorious red-light section 
of the city. 


HE Studio Club is that institution 

which has been a home to many 
hundreds of girls trying to get a start 
in Hollywood. Louise Huff, Helen 
Jerome Eddy, Sarah Y. Mason and 
others who touched for a fleeting mo- 
ment the hem of cinema glory, were 
living under its roof when ZaSu ar- 
rived. One girl who lived there at the 
time is now a character actress walk- 
ing up the hill of middle life. ‘We all 
looked at ZaSu,” she reminisced, “as 
you would a girl in a depot with a tag 
on her. 
_ “It always seemed as if she were get- 
ting ready to cry. And none of us ever 
thought she was the one great actress 
among us.” 

Perhaps Frances Marion had seen 
the quality in the girl which her 
mother had seen. At any rate, this 
kindest of women took an interest in 
ZaSu. 
parts. 


One was a small comedy réle. Wil- 
liam Beaudine directed. Beaudine 
knew better, but was overruled. She 


was fired by the “New York office” as 
“not being funny enough.” And thus 
the potentially great comedienne had 
her first taste of managerial screen 
humor. 

Shortly after she was fired she was 
given, through the intercession of 
Frances Marion, a much better part in 
“The Little Princess.” Marshall Nei- 
lan became interested in her work in 
this picture. In fact, to the friendship 
and insight of Frances Marion and 
Marshall Neilan, the screen owes a 
debt for holding the stirrup while the 
queen of tragedy and comedy vaulted 
into the saddle. 


ING sent her to Charlie Chap- 
lin. The comedian, upon Neilan’s 
insistence, placed her under contract— 
at fifty dollars a week. The contract 
was to run for six months. During all 
that time Chaplin had her on the set 
once—for ten minutes. The part in 
the film which she might have played 
beyond comparison was given by 
Chaplin to Edna Purviance, a now for- 
gotten foil for so many of his films. 

Each morning at nine she would re- 
port at the Chaplin studios, and remain 
until five in the afternoon. So shy 
that she would not eat with other mem- 
bers of the cinema troupe, she would 
bring her sparse lunch in a paper sack 
and eat alone. 


At the end of the six months her 


contract was not renewed. She drifted 
into the army of extras again, and 
some time later was given a small part 
with Douglas Fairbanks. 

Within the year she was again called 
to the Chaplin studios, and given the 
same kind of contract as before. But 
this time the comedian was more con- 

(Please turn to page 106) 
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servative and less wise. The contract 
was for three months. 

As before, nothing happened. The 
comedian, too much in the shadow of 
his own ego, allowed her to drift again. 
Edna Purviance again played the part 
for which Miss Pitts had been sent. 

Virtually an extra once again, she 
played as such in a film, nameless here, 
in which the leading lady was nation- 
ally known for her many tantrums. 
The wheel of life turned again, and she, 
who was the star, played a short time 
ago as an extra in a film, the star of 
which was the one time extra girl, 
ZaSu Pitts. 

So little impression did Miss Pitts 
make at the Chaplin studios that some 
months after her last contract had ex- 
pired, she met the comedian and his 
assistant director on Hollywood Boule- 
vard. After she had greeted Chaplin, 
he turned to his assistant before she 
was out of hearing and asked, “Who 
the devil is that?” 

“The little girl,” replied Chuck 
Reisner, “that Marshall Neilan told 
you was a great actress.” 

“Ts that so?” said Chaplin, before his 
mind went to other things. 


EARTBREAKING years followed. 

The stroke of fortune known as 
“the break’ in Hollywood remained 
far away. One obscure part followed 
another. 

At last while working under the di- 
rection of King Vidor at the Goldwyn 
studio, Erich von Stroheim, then 
searching frantically for a girl to play 
Trina in “Greed,” happened to see her. 
He asked Vidor if he could not make 
a test of her for Trina. 

Three tests were made. The Aus- 
trian director was satisfied at once. 
The powers that be thought she had 
not enough sex appeal. This weighty 
matter threshed out, Miss Pitts was 
given her first important role. In those 
faraway days a part in a von Stroheim 
film was equivalent to a pension for 
life. ZaSu worked a year on the film. 

The film when finished had as many 
spots as a leopard. It looked as 
though the girl from Santa Cruz was 
over at last. 

In the next film of von Stroheim’s 
“The Wedding March,’ she worked 
nearly a year. 

After her work in “Greed” she was 
given a year’s contract. It was not 
renewed at the end of that period. She 
went from one insignificant part to an- 
other and, at one time about four years 
ago, she was out of work for eight 
months. 


HEN, to make matters more seri- 

ous, the talkies slid across the 
screen horizon. 

At the end of a long avenue of de- 


OUR "ON SALE" 


spair she was given another break. She 
was chosen for a part in “The Dummy” 
with Ruth Chatterton. 

Fearful that if her microphone test 
failed, her screen career was ended, 
she awaited it with dread. Then an- 
other break came. 

Ruth Chatterton happened to observe 
how nervous ZaSu was. She laughed 
away her dread of the coming ordeal, 
and when it came, she led her to the 
microphone and held her hand. 

She went successfully through the 
test and the film. 

During the last year she has worked 
in thirty-eight pictures. And having 
known the long lean days, she has 
saved her money. 

Miss Pitts has no hobbies but her 
two children. Her adopted boy, age 
ten, is the child of Barbara LaMarr. 

Paul Bern, the late and fervently la- 
mented was his guardian. 

There have been many rumors about 
his birth. There are those who claim 
that he was left at an orphanage, the 
son of a mail carrier and his tubercu- 
lar wife. 

This, and many other rumors, the boy 
has heard at school. 

Long before Barbara’s death, she 
told me that the boy was her son. I 
can still see her magnificent eyes melt 
as she looked at him. ‘“He’s mine, 


Jim,” she said, “born in heartbreak.” 
Then a sigh, “And they want to deny 
me that.” 


In beauty of face and body the child 
resembles Barbara LaMarr. 

ZaSu claims for him the most won- 
derful disposition in the world. “My | 
children are not related,” she says, 
whimsically, “so they never quarrel.” 

The boy is of bright gold metal. 


NCE, to console him, after he had 

overheard that Barbara was not 
his mother, ZaSu caressed him and 
showed him the picture of the lovely 
queen of tragedy who had died. 

With tear-filled eyes he looked for a 
long time at the beautiful woman, long 
since gone to dust. Then he kissed the 
picture fervently, and hugged it against 
ZaSu. 

“My two beautiful mothers,” he 
sobbed. . 

Then pleadingly he looked at ZaSu 
and asked: 

“Aren’t you, Mama?” 

There was silence for a moment. 

Then the great mistress of throbbing 
tragedy kissed the lovely son of her 
beautiful dead companion full on his 
cherub mouth. 

After a pause, I said to her. “What 
became of your little tin trunk, kid?” 

She motioned to the boy, asleep on 
the floor. 

“I gave it to him. 
tures of his mother.” 


It’s full of pic- 
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The Magic of Mitzi 
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wings of ambition. So when I talk 
about what I did, perhaps my usually 
good memory has dropped a stitch. 


age Magic of Mitzi first enchanted 
me in 1929. I was supervising the 
all-star revue called ‘Paramount on 
Parade.” In it we had Maurice Cheva- 
lier, Ruth Chatterton, Clara Bow, Gary 
Cooper, Jack Oakie, Nancy Carroll—in 
fact, every star of the Paramount firm- 
ament. We had no need to search out- 
side of the studio for talent and we 
didn’t, but through some strange bit of 
sorcery, I, who hadn’t read a criticism 
of vaudeville shows for months, found 
myself at breakfast, reading the review 
of the current program at the Los An- 
geles Orpheum. 


Joe Keno and Rosie Green intro- 
duce their small daughter Mitzi— 
whose mimicry of Charles Mack 
(one of the Two Black Crows) is 
little short of sensational. The 
child is. undoubtedly a pocket edi- 
tion of Elsie Janis. 


Shades of the past when Cissy Lof- 
tus, who was and still could be the 
greatest mimic of all, had America in 
the palm of her slender hand and up 
popped Little Elsie, nibbling at the 
fingers, and the papers said that she 
was undoubtedly the pocket edition of 
Cissy Loftus! 

To Albert Kaufman, who was super- 
vising what I supervised, I said, “If 
this child is as good as they say she is, 
what a sure-fire novelty for the revue!” 
Presto! Joe Keno was walking into Al 
Kaufman’s office, his hat in one hand, 
Mitzi clasping the other. 


Gee was very small for nine, very 
well mannered, no sign of pesky 
precocity, She had not been primed to 
tell me how much she admired me; in 
fact, she was not even depressed by 
the fact that she had never seen me, 
but she had heard of me, which helped 
a bit. Her father smoothed the “origi- 
nal’s” vanity which had been slightly 
ruffled by the “pocket edition’s” frank- 
ness, by saying that he and Mrs. Green 
had always admired me and only hoped 
Mitzi would grow up to be like me! 

Meanwhile Mitzi wandered about the 
office, just as I used to wander about 
them, searching for something to con- 
centrate upon while being discussed. 
She was told to take off her hat, which 
she did, and opening a small handbag, 
she took out a comb, saying, “Excuse 
me, if I comb my hair!” I was im- 
pressed because I comb mine every- 
where, anytime. 

“You have a comb just like mine,” 
I said, by way of establishing equality. 

“Yes!” she said, comparing them. 
“Is your hair bobbed?” As we dis- 
cussed bobs and other really important 
things, Mr. Keno and Mr. Kaufman 
were discussing what Mitzi could do 
and how much it would cost if she did 
it. 

“Mitzi!” Her father interrupted our 
vital conversation. “Do the Black 
Crow imitation for Miss Janis.” 

Without hesitation Mitzi walked to 
her father’s side. ‘Shall we start?” 
she said. 

Did I say magic? Well, maybe I 
meant witcheraft. Her little shoulders 
slumped, her feet turned out, the 
corners of her mouth went down, her 

(Please turn to page 108) 
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eyes rolled heavenward, and from 
somewhere inside that tiny body the 
deep. bass voice of Charles’ Mack 
drawled, ““‘Why- Wh-Wh-at you wanna 
bring dat up for?” in answer to her 
father’s question. He was playing the 
other Black Crow. 

As a child I used to gaze at people 
wide-eyed when they raved about 
something I did, that to me seemed so 
simple. Mitzi did the same thing when 
I grabbed her and hugged. her, saying 
I have never been able to do Mack as 
well as that and it was considered one 
of my best. ‘‘You’re marvelous!” I 
cried. 

She was pleased, but puzzled. ‘Shall 
I do Chevalier?” she said to her father. 
Al and I exchanged silent cheers, be- 
cause that 1s what I wanted her to do, 
follow Chevalier in the revue and imi- 
tate him. That trick never fails even 
if the imitation is bad, and when it’s 
good 

“Please do Chevalier,” I said. More 


magic! Out shot the lower lip, up 
went the shoulders. They dropped 
again. 


“T should have my cap,” she said. 

“Go on. We’ll imagine you have it.” 
The shoulders squared and she began 
singing ‘“‘Louise,” without any piano 
accompaniment. It was good but not 
like the Mack imitation. 

“T’ve never seen him,” she said as 
she finished. “Only in the picture and 
only once. I could do better.” 


OE KENO and Rosie Green cancelled 

their vaudeville tour, put away 
their dancing shoes, and started a new 
career as just the parents of Mitzi. 
Due to the fact that they gave up 
quite a good salary, and. Mitzi was 
worth a good one herself, she started in 
at what is known as big money. But 
the last salary I heard quoted, which 
she received for her personal appear- 
ances in the picture theaters, was 
thirty-five. hundred dollars a_ week. 
History doing another re-take—that 
was my salary for many years in 
vaudeville. 

In directing Mitzi and choosing her 
material I felt exactly as if I were 
doing it for myself. While she was 
imitating Chevalier before the camera 
I was unconsciously singing every word 
and assuming each expression, seated 
on the floor underneath the camera. 
That is not the usual position for a di- 
rector, but I wanted her to play direct- 
ly to the unseen audience, and we had 
become such pals that I was her audi- 
ence. Wherever I sat or stood Mitzi 
looked. So much so that her specialty 
was finally shot with me well off the 
scene! 

After the pre-view of ““Paramount on 
Parade” at which Mitzi received ap- 
plause just as if she had been there in 
person, she was given a long-term con- 
tract and parts written in for her 
“when in doubt.” If a story needed 
bolstering up, they would present one 
of the characters with a child, and the 
child, being Mitzi, would proceed to 
steal the scene from almost anyone 
who acted with her. 

Before I left Paramount to go with 
C. B. DeMille, they were beginning to 
say that Mitzi was getting spoiled. I 
couldn’t see it, but when the salary 
starts going up, and the billing follows 
it, and the newspaper reviews join the 
parade of praise, something has to be 


_ Spoiled!” 


said. In Mitzi’s case, it couldn’t be 
that she was dissipating, had wrecked 
Someone’s home, abused her maid, 
gambled her salary away, or walked out 
on a director; so she was “getting 
On visits to the studio I 
made a point of seeing her, fully pre- 
pared to wax directorial if I saw signs 
of “spoiling.” I found her growing, 
but prettier and more charming. 

Then I didn’t see her for a year. We 
were both in New York, she making 
personal appearances at that paltry 
thirty-five hundred per, I, not* doing so 
badly myself, broadcasting for the 
Standard Oil Company. 

Mitzi telephoned me after hearing 
one of my radio programs. I asked her 
to come and see me. Her mother 
brought her and though I hugged her 
instead of patting her cheek I very 
nearly lanced the bromidic, “Well, 
well, you’re getting to be quite the 
young lady!” 

Such poise, such “chic!” We dis- 
cussed the current successes in the 
theater, the radio, the fashions. (She 
was wearing the last word in smart 
little hats.) I found myself thinking, 
“It’s absurd for a child of eleven to 
match my conversation~- like this.” 
Then I remembered how I used to dis- 
cuss everything from religion to horse 
racing with my elders at that age. 

Her mother is sweet and simple. 
Mitzi doesn’t do all the talking, but 
Mrs. Green has started already to say, 
“Tell Miss Janis what you said to so 
and so,” or “Explain to Miss Janis what 
you feel about this and that.” My 
mother was more inclined to say, “Be 
quiet when I’m speaking,” but that’s a 
long time ago and in these days par- 
ents have to struggle to get a word 
in, even with children who don’t earn 
money and cost more than ever. So I 
guess Mrs. and Miss Green have a 
mutual understanding. 


E said au revoir and the scene 

shifts to California, eight months 
later. I had read with resentment that 
at Radio Studios they were bleaching 
Mitzi’s hair for the role of Little Or- 
phan Annie. Just why a platinum 
blond orphan, I would not know, un- 
less they wanted Jean Harlow for the 
part and Metro Goldwyn wouldn’t let 
her play such a sophisticated gal! 

The pictures of Mitzi with frizzled 
blond hair infuriated me, but did not 
prepare me for the shock: of seeing the 
poor child herself under that straw 
thatch. i was in Ann Meredith’s 
beauty parlor, getting a haircut, when 
I heard a familiar voice in the next 
booth saying, “Ouch! that hurts! Gee! 
that burns!” Of course I know that in 
beauty parlors women do suffer, but 
I had never heard one admit it before. 

I was intrigued—who is the victim? 
I said to Fred, my pet barber, “That’s 
little Mitzi Green. . Poor kid, she 
wishes studios didn’t prefer blonds!” 
I left him flat, scissors in air, and tip- 
toed to the booth where I peeked 
through the curtains. There sat my 
“pocket-edition” looking like a penny 
novelette. The soft, wavy, brown 
hair of my personal Mitzi was standing 
out on all sides, a curling peroxided 
protest. I stepped inside. 

“So you’ve gone Hollywood,” I said. 

“Oh, dear Miss Janis.” She tried to 
rise but the “operator” kept a firm 
hold on “Goldie Locks” and ran the 
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OU cannot realize how much better you 

will feeland look until you try Dr.Edwards 
Olive Tablets. For instead of rouge and 
powder, many women need internal cieansing 
to remove the cause of blemishes, pimples, 
headaches, and that dull lifeless feeling. 


The Internal Cosmetic 

That is why countless grateful people today 
think of Dr. Edwards Olive Tablets as the 
“internal cosmetic.” A safe, efficient substitute 
for calomel, much easier to take—they gently 
regulate the liver and intestines and nature 
clears the way for a lovely skin and the allur- 
ing glow of youth. 

Take these wonderful tablets every day, if 
you want to banish the “looks” and feeling 
of age, and win back buoyant health. Com- 
pounded of vegetable ingredients, used by mil- 
lions for 20 years, you'll know them by their 
olive color. At all drug stores, 15¢, 30¢, 60¢. 


Hotels call for trained men and women 
Good pay, fascinating work, unlimited 


opportunities for advancement. Qualify 

at home, in spare time. Previous ex- 

perience unnecessary. Placement Ser- 

vice FREE of extra charge. FREE book givesdetails. 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 

Washington, D. C. 


Room GB-2190 


FREE INTRODUCTORY BOOK 


Overcome YOUR daily obstacles. Why struggle along, 
merely existing? The practical, modern teachings of the 
ROSICRUCIANS are uplifting, containing principles of 
sychology showing you how to attain MASTERSHIP of 
OURSELF. The Free Book, “Wisdom of the Sages,” 
will be sent to sincere students only without obligation. 
Jt will tell how you may receive this knowledge for study. 
Learn to really live! 


Rosicrucian Brotherhood 


(Amorc) 
ScriBE J. Y. D. San Jose, CALIFORNIA 


SPECIAL HOME WORK 
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Feature Lovely Frocks / 
in Your Own Home; 


Reliable women needed at once to feature lovely 
Spring dresses in the home. Exquisite new Paris 
and New York styles in gorgeous new fabrics— 
at surprisingly low prices. 


No Canvassing—No Investment 
New Plan gives ambitious women, without can- 
vassing, experience or investment, fascinating work 
for full or part time. Asa Fashion Frock Stylist, 
you earn big pay with rapid advancement. Write fully for 
gorgeous sample equipment and complete instructions. 
Also learn how to obtain your dresses absolutely without 
cost. 


Fashion Frocks, Inc., ¢29?t.,6-72%.,,. 
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peroxide dipped tooth brush up and 
down the part deftly. “I haven’t gone 
Hollywood; they’ve sent me,” Mitzi 
said plaintively, and she added, “I 
have to run over here between scenes 
’cause this old part keeps going back 
to brown. Ouch! I’m so glad to see 
you Miss Janis.’”’ I wanted to cry or 
swear, or both, but I wished her luck 
with her Hollywood Orphan Annie and 
went back to Fred, bristling. 

“How do you like her as a blonde?” 
Fred said. 

“I like her as anything, but that 
peroxide will go right through to her 
brain,” I answered. ‘They have suc- 
ceeded in spoiling her, at least ex- 
ternally. Shorter on the left side,” I 
snapped. Fred snipped on in surprised 
silence, while I fumed against studios 
in general having the right to change 
everything about their players from 
names to noses. 

A few weeks later I received a tele- 
gram from Ye Editor saying, ‘What 
about a story on Mitzi Green?” I 
answered ‘“O. K.!” and called Mrs. 
Green on the phone. “Will you bring 
Mitzi up to tea tomorrow? I want to 
talk to her about something.” I said 
no more, the answer was an enthusiast- 
ic “Of course, I’d love to!” I can as- 
sure you that I really dreaded what 
might have happened to Mitzi’s mental 
processes under that blondined aura, 
and was hoping that she would at least 
keep her hat on, thereby saving my 
eyesight and temper. 


I WAS late at my own tea party. 
Mrs. Green and Mitzi were waiting 
when I arrived. Imagine my joy when 
I found, sitting in a very large chair 
in my very small living room, my own 
real “pocket edition” complete with the 
soft, wavy, brown hair parted in the 
middle, the big eyes sparkling with 
mischief as she said, “Hollywood Or- 
phan Annie is herself again! The 
picture is finished and Mitzi’s plans 
for the moment are indefinite.” 

Mrs. Green asked my advice. Should 
Mitzi do a picture in which they know 
the part isn’t very good, but the 
money is? Should she go East for 
more personal appearances? What 
about the radio? They want her to 
make records. 

Had my mother been present, the de- 
cision would have been rapid and right, 
but I had only one suggestion to make, 
that Mitzi should start doing character 
studies and not become “imitation 
bound!”” Once become known as a 
mimic and, though one might be able 
to give an exquisite performance of 
Juliet the public would demand a few 
imitations done casually for Romeo in 
the baleony scene. 

Well, the answer is that Mitzi 
Green is already labeled “mimic” and 
if she played Little Eva tomorrow, 
they would probably write in a scene 
where she won freedom for Uncle Tom 
from Simon Legree, by doing such a 
really perfect imitation of the blood- 
hounds. 

Don’t think I am ungrateful or am 
trying to discount what mimicry did 
for me, but fortunately I never wanted 


to act. Do I hear a chorus chanting, 
“You never could?” That’s not the 
point. Mitzi does want to act and she 


can. What’s the use of being a ma- 
gician, if you can’t turn things into 
other things? Come on, Mitzi, wave 
that wand! Pocket editions often out- 
sell originals and I’m waiting to see 
you become a great actress. Don’t keep 
me waiting too long. I want to be 
able to show my present teeth when I 
smile and say, “I told you so!” 
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Fascinate him by the lovely lights in your hair—its 

soft sheen—its gleaming lustre. You can achieve 
this effect yourself, quickly and easily with Lovalon— 
the rinse that tints the hair as it rinses. 
This sweet young thing so obviously enjoying herself, 
happens to be a blonde, with hair as glittering as a plati- 
num Lovalon rinse could make it. We could have photo- 
graphed a brunette—a red-head—a Spanish beauty—or 
a woman crowned with regal gray or white. So, whatever 
color your hair may be, one of Lovalon’s 12 shades will 
work wonders. This harmless vegetable rinse is nota dye, 
nota bleach—merely a temporary tint that will wash off 
in your next shampoo. It will banish the dry, brittle look 
caused by waving, dyeing and bleaching. It removes the 
yellowness that so often mars gray and white hair. 
2 rinses 10¢ at five and ten cent stores—S rinses 25¢ at drug 
and department stores. At all smart beauty shops. Or send 
direct to Lovalon Laboratories, Dept. T-32, 281 O'Farrell 
Street, San Francisco, California. 
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Tints the hair as it rinses 
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Keeps Skin Young 


It peels off aged skin in fine particles untilall defects 
such as tan, freckles, oiliness and liver spots dis- 
appear. Skin is then soft, clear, velvety and face 
looks years younger. Mercolized Wax brings out 
your hidden beauty. To remove wrinkles quickly 
dissolve one ounce Powdered Saxolite in one-half 
pint witch hazeland use daily. At all drug stores. 
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Radio Rambles 


(Continued from page 62) 


Talk of the Air: All Rudy Vallee’s 
contracts now, so it is reported, forbid 
the mention of Fay Webb’s name in 
his publicity. The curious press has 
caused enough trouble, he thinks... . 

Talk about the machine age. Down in 
Eldridge, Pa., Russ Columbo hunts deer 
from an automobile on the highway... 
Says there are so many of them there, 
he passed seventeen in one hour. Russ 
is the only bachelor left in his family. 
. . . Ozzie Nelson used to go out with 
Virginia Bruce on Sunday nights when 
she was in a New York chorus. There 
was a good girl for you. She drank milk 
in night clubs and insisted on being 
back home by eleven ... Freddie Ber- 
rens hasn’t been within Cupid’s range 
since the day in Detroit when Fifi 
Dorsay went West to start her movie 
career in “They Had to See Paris” and 
he came East to enter radio. She 
wanted him to go with her, but Freddie 
would not do it without a job. So they 
decided to put off the wedding until 
they both made good. Then distance 
made the hearts forgetful. What is the 
younger generation coming to? ... 

Ferde Grofe’s two-year-old son beats 
time perfectly with his hand and can 
sing any note you play on the piano. 
It must be like a recital when he cries. 
... That’s a funny thing about Bing 
Crosby. His voice sounds better with a 
cold because the pleasing feature of his 
voice is its huskiness. 


The Baron at Play: Jack Pearl is a 
golf bug. Once he played twenty-two 
holes with Bert Lahr in a driving rain. 
Now he plays quite often with Ethel 
Shutta and George Olsen. And Ethel 
says he takes advantage of them. He 
gags as they are about to swing, or 
cough or drops things. That’s nothing, 
however, she says to the tricks he used 
to play when they were working for 
the Shuberts. In those days she recalls 
with a blush he used to hide in the girls’ 
dressing rooms until they were just 
about to change costumes and then 
he’d leap out with a shriek. : 

Since Ethel started singing comic 
songs she has become the white hope 
of the amateur comic song writers of 
America. Her daily mail brings her of- 
ferings like “I’d Rather Be a Merry-go- 
Round Than an Old Ship Out at Sea,” 
“Why Don’t You Come Up and Eat 
Cheese?” and “Don’t Take Me Home 
to My Uncle Willie.” 


Moments With the Stars: Ruth Ett- 
ing still has two rosebuds from the 
bouquet Al Jolson gave her the night 
she was promoted from the chorus in 
Chicago’s Marigold Gardens . . . Con- 
nie Boswell is an inveterate gum chew- 
er. She doesn’t even stop when she 
sings ... Jean Sargent chews, too, but 
she puts her gum aside when she faces 
the microphone. . . Jack Denny is hav- 
ing his whole orchestra done in _tap- 
estry for his home. . . The initials on 
Morton Downey’s car are B. B. D. which 
are the initials of the girl he mar- 
ried. ... The Jimmy Wallingtons are 
swell people, says Louis Dean, but 
their dog is too playful. The dog 
weighs 180 pounds and when he jumps 
at Louis with real affection, he bowls 
him over. Mrs. Wallington, the former 
Stanislawa Butkiewicz, is teaching her 
husband and Dean how to speak Polish. 

. Joe Haynes, author of “Piccolo 


a | Pete,” “One Man Band,” ete., who flew 


into New York with his band, is, at 
twenty-three, the oldest man in his 
band. They all come from Missouri. 


The President at Home: At home 
with his five daughters. Eddie Cantor 
acts just like one of the kids—the boy 
of the family. He runs around with 
them and is as much of a problem to 
his wife as the children. That joke he 
told on the air is typical. You know, 
the one where Eddie goes after the 
daughter who crawled under the bed 
because her mother wanted her and she 
asks: “Is Mama after you, too?” 

There has been much criticism of his 
constant reference to the wife and kids 
on his programs. For the most part 
he can’t help it. A human note is in- 
trinsic in his humor and most comedy 
for him comes out of family life. 

David Freedman, Cantor’s gag man, 
who went to Hollywood with him when 
he filmed his last picture, “The Kid 
from Spain,” told us of some unantici- 
pated thrills that Eddie experienced be- 
cause the bull did not know the rules. 
For one thing bulls are supposed to 
charge straight—they never curve—so 
that all one has to do is sidestep in 
time and he’s safe. But Eddie’s bull did 
not know that. Whenever Eddie side- 
stepped the bull would stop and start 
looking around for him. Also bulls are 
not expected to jump fences. But when 
Eddie leaped over the rail the bull fol- 
lowed him without batting an eyelash. 
He must have been a descendant of 
the cow that jumped over the moon. 

When Cantor is out of town Freed- 
man usually takes the gags for the 
next radio program down to a tele- 
graph station to send to him for an 
opinion. If the girl there laughs as 
she reads them, he decides they’re fun- 
ny enough and cancels the message. 
When Cantor is making stage appear- 
ances he and Freedman think up radio 
gags between acts and then try them 
out on the next audience. 


Round About Whiteman: Paul White- 
man does not forget. When Ramona 
auditioned for him he gave her a copy 
of his diet and told her that if she re- 
duced, he’d give her a job. He said he 
would call her in six months. Six 
months later to the day Ramona’s 
phone rang. ‘‘Hello,” said a voice from 
New York, “this is Paul. Did you take 
off any weight?” 

“Twenty pounds,” said the tremulous 
Ramona. 

“All right, then,” said Paul. “Come 
to New York.” 

Paul takes his weekly auditions for 
new talent very seriously. Peggy Healy 
told me that two agents tried to get 
him to listen to her and couldn’t. Then 
one day she walked cold-into one of his 
auditions and won a place with his 
band. 

Irene Taylor, another of the White- 
man singers, begins to feel sleepy long 
before the three A. M. closing hour at 
the Biltmore, because in Chicago, where 
she used to sing, her hotel closed at 
twelve, and she isn’t used to late New 
York hours yet. 


Morton’s Birthday: Barbara Bennett 
gave Morton Downey a diamond (sev- 
enty-eight of them) studded watch for 
his birthday. Inside of the case is en- 
graved in Barbara’s handwriting: “plus 
que hier, moins que demain,” which is 
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French for ‘‘more than yesterday, less 
than tomorrow” and refers, of course, 
to her love for him. 

Morton’s birthday came just before 
his baby was born. For weeks before 
the stork came the waiting parents 
had a canary singing at the nursery 
window. The room is all white except 
for a blue bed. 

Barbara decorated the new apart- 
ment while confined to her bed. The liv- 
ing room is set off with Louis XV, Em- 
pire and provincial pieces—all gifts of 
friends—and in the inner corridor, com- 
paratively antique, too, is a complete 
collection of early Bennett photographs 
featuring Barbara, Connie, Joan, and 
Mama and Papa Bennett. 

The apartment is twenty-four stories 
above Central Park West and every 
morning the street musicians as they 
reach his corner, break into, the fa- 
miliar strains of ““Wabash Moon.” They 
know their business. 


A Violin in a Gilded Cage: Leo Reis- 

man keeps his Guarnerius violin in a 
bank vault across the street from his 
office. He used to play it in his broad- 
casts until the fear that something 
would happen to it made him too ner- 
vous. Then he left it at home for his 
health and brought an ordinary violin 
to the studio. One day, however, he 
came home and found his little boy 
trying to imitate four Hawaiians with 
the violin. So the next day it went to 
the vault. 


Love Within Reason: Mrs. Walter 
O’Keefe does not meet Walter at the 
airport any more. (You know, he is 
constantly flying to Chicago where she 
is playing in “Of Thee I Sing).” Six- 
thirty in the morning, she has decided, 
is no time for a lady to get up even 
to meet her husband. 


Dear Reader: Since you were 
good enough to ask— 

The radio adaptations of the G. 
Washington Sherlock Holmes series 
are made by Edith Meiser. Tom 
McKnight, who writes the Bour- 
jois “Mysteries of Paris” is her 
husband. The rumor now is that 
practically everything they do is a 
crime. 


That’s News: 

A reporter recently called up to make 
an appointment for an interview with 
Miss Meiser. ; 

“We'd like to get something on how 
you write these Sherlock Holmes 


things. How do you do them?” 
“In bed,” answered young Miss 
Meiser. 


“with brass. 


plaid harness, one for Jock Angus— 
and a green outfit for the other, Mickey 
McMouse.”’ 


Wedding Bells to Ring: Furthermore 
feeling that we might need a social 
item with some snap in it—Massa Per- 
kins wishes to announce a dog-biscuit 
dinner given in honor of his Scotch 
Terrier,, Jack Angus, by Nellie Mc- 
Pherson, who belongs to the people 
next door. At the recent reception at 
Miss McPherson’s kennel, the Miss 
McPherson wore a red harness studded 
Mr. Angus wore the con- 
ventional full-dress collar and license 
tag. 


This Thing Called Love: Professor 
John (General Electric) Erskine told 
listeners the other day that love stories 
are not about love, but instead are 
about lovers in those off moments when 
their happiness is being interfered 
with. 

Which'reminds us of the cub reporter 
who was assigned to a wedding. 

“No story,” he reported to the city 
editor on his return; “the bride didn’t 
show up.” 


Speaking of the ups and downs 
of love, Fred (Bath Club) Allen 
defines a gentleman as “a fellow 
who doesn’t hit his wife until 
they’re married.” 


Ho-hum: Much to everyone’s aston- 
ishment one of Jack (Lucky Strike) 
Pearl’s shabbiest straight men recently 
electrified a Broadway Restaurant by 
appearing in full dress and looking fit 
for a soiree at Lady Astor’s. Jack 
Osterman seated at a nearby table, 
took one look at him. 

“Took’s like Jack Pearl’s success had 
gone straight to his stooge’s head.” 


Page A Rescue: One of the unsung 
heroes behind the scenes of broadcast- 
ing is Adam Young, supervisor of the 
NBC page boys. He joined the U. S. 
Volunteer Life Saving Corps at Sheeps- 
head Bay in June, 1930, and since that 
time has rescued fifty-five people from 
the briny. Last summer wasn’t so slack 
either for he was credited with saving 
thirty lives—one of them a triple rescue 
for which he got two medals. In addi- 
tion he recently won the Graham Mc- 
Namee Scholarship for voice training. 


Chandu: Chandu, the magician, hasn’t 
a thing on the necromancy of Guy Lom- 
bardo, according to two young college 
friends of the genial genius of dansa- 
pation. 


bee f ee a : 

“My dear, she will grace 
any occasion — 

Have you noticed her hands ?” 


“Yes, Tom is going to marry Lillian Fields. 
I know she works in a factory... but so do 
many other splendid girls nowadays. She’s 
always dainty and well groomed. Why, her 
hands look as though she spends her days 
with a manicure, rather than at a work 
bench.” & 

Lillian really has THING HAND CREME to 
thank for the good impression she has made 
on Tom’s mother. A Fittle THING smoothed 
on her hands each night has made them 
white . . . and given the skin a lovely, soft, 
satiny texture ... has given that note of 
refinement and good breeding, so important 
to a family like ‘Tom’s. 

Lillian considers it lucky to use THING. 
So does many another girl who 
has added to her charm and 
attractiveness through the use 
of this modern magic maker. 


This is the new and 
very Parisian 10c 
package. If your 
dealer hasn’t been 
supplied send 10c to 
Thine Products, Inc., 
Dept. G-4,41 E.42nd 
St., N. Y. C. Other 
convenient sizes from 


25c to $1.00. 


as 


Why be aslave to pots, 
pans and dirty dishes? 
Gottschalk’s Metal 
Sponge, due to a new 
patented process of for- 
mation, cleansandscours 
twice asfast with less work. 


Be sure you get “‘the little fellow 
that does the Big job.”” At 5, 10 


“Swell—I’ll bring a photographer.” and 25c stores, leading depart- 
ment, hardware and grocery stores, 


{ or postpaid direct on receipt of 10c. 


When they came to call on Lombardo 
for the second time the same day Guy 


The McKnight-Meiser household 
boasts a dog appropriately named 
Dr. Watson—cause he’s all the time 
sniffing around. 


OMe day they ought to broadcast a 
program of dogs owned by radio 
stars. They’d probably have to pick it 
up from Madison Square Garden. 

In this connection Ray Perkins tells 
us that one of the chief reasons he re- 
cently built his Scarsdale house “Broad- 
castle” was to support two thorough- 
bred pets in the style to which, accord- 
ing to Ray, they are costumed. 

“T have two terriors, Scotch and Irish 
respectfully,” said Ray in an exclusive 
interview for us, “both pedigreed and 
both swift to resent the slightest slur 
on their nationality. I’ve bought a 


and Brother Carmen gave the two col- 
legians a few baffling minutes telling 
them every place they had been all 
night. The boys, knowing that Lom- 
bardo and his band had been playing 
at the Roosevelt, without interruption, 
all night, couldn’t figure it out—until 
Guy burst out laughing at their puz- 
zled faces. The dance leader then ex- 
plained that he had assigned the band’s 
private detective to shadow the young 
collegians between the two appoint- 
ments. 


A Swedish scientist has perfected 
a synthetic wood substitute for 
meat. “Maybe so,” says George 
Frame Brown, NBC’s Mayor Matt 
Thompkins, “but I’d hate to eat 
one of his planked steaks.” 
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““MURINE’S JUST 
GREAT FOR TIRED, 
ACHING EYES!” 


SAYS A NEW YORK STENOGRAPHER 


“I’m a stenographer in a Wall Street office, 
where I have to work under artificial light all 
day long. Often, until I discovered Murine, 
I used to go home with eyes so tired and 
aching that my whole evening was spoiled. 


“Now, however, I simply apply a few drops of 
Murine and in no time at all my eyes feel 
fresh and rested again. What’s more, it makes 
them clearer, brighter and more attractive. 
Murime’s just great for tired, aching eyesi’”” 


Thus does another add her praise to that of 
millions who know there’s nothing like 
Murine for quickly and safely relieving eye 
weariness Formula of a veteran eye special- 
ist, it contains 10 ingredients which act to 
invigorate the eyes and to make them clear 
and sparkling. Sold by all drug stores. 


lee 


EYES 


Approved by Good Housekeeping Bureau 


A aie HOTEL 
4.|  'T MUST EXCEL! 


* 


Every Room with Bath 


Daily $2.00 up 
Weekly $11.50 up 


Located in a delightful section 
which retains traditional dignity 
and quiet charm. Here is every 
provision for comfort. Solarium, 
roof garden, lounge, library, rec- 
reation rooms and entertainment 


The 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


23rd Street and Lexington Ave., New York City 
Tune in Station WOR Mon. & Fri. 5 to 5,30 P. M. 
Jeno Bartal’s Orchestra. Rex Sheridan, Baritone 
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T° TRUE: When James Cagney 
and Warners settled their differ- 
ences and Jimmy went back to work, 
his first picture was entitled ‘Bad Boy,” 
the Warners thinking to cash in on the 
trouble between Jimmy and the com- 
pany. But the Fox Company had al- 
ready copyrighted that title as a sequel 


to their “Bad Girl,’ so the Warner ~ 


minds went into a huddle. Now “Hard 
to Handle” is the title of Jimmy’s pic- 
ture. 


Helene Chadwick, one-time star, 
worked as an extra in the Fox pic- 
ture, “Cavalcade.” 


HOUGHTFUL: Joan Crawford and 

Doug Fairbanks, Jr., were dining 
alone in the Cocoanut Grove: In the 
midst of their dinner they were joined 
by a strange young lady who appar- 
ently had no table of her own. After 
a few minutes Doug excused himself 
and left the table. Soon after Joan ex- 
cused herself and disappeared. The un- 
invited guest sat and sat and sat. 
Finally she said to the waiter: “Well, I 
guess I’ll leave and give Joan a rest.” 
She had hardly gone when both Joan 
and Doug returned to their table. 


And we like the one Mervyn Le- 
Roy, the director, tells of the inter- 
view with an old woman. 

“What is your name?” Mervyn 
asked. 

“Rebecca Rabinowicz,” the old 
woman replied, “but I use Sarah 
Simpson as my stage name.” 

“What stage experience have you 
had,” inquired Mervyn. 

“None,” said the old lady. 


HARLIE UNDECIDED: While he is 

trying to make up his mind whether 
to produce another picture modeled 
after “City Lights,” with sound and 
musical score but no dialogue or a pic- 
ture in which he would play the part 
of Napoleon, using dialogue, Charlie 
Chaplin is considering still a_ third 
move. 

He may re-issue “Gold Rush,” with 
sound and a musical score. Charlie says 
“Gold Rush” was his most popular 
silent picture, which is startling when 
you consider “The Kid,” “Shoulder 
Arms,” “A Dog’s Life,’ and some of 
his more readily remembered triumphs. 


(BANGEEUL: Having obtained a 
Mexican divorcee for their Mexican 
marriage, Greta Nissen apparently has 
changed her mind and she and Weldon 
Heyburn, reconciled, are looking for 
another house. 


EEN TOGETHER AGAIN: It 

started some of us old-timers to 
harking back. We mean the night when 
Clara Bow and Gilbert Roland ap- 
peared together at the Ambassador 
Cocoanut Grove. It’s been just about 
eight years since they were engaged. 
Clara and Roland, Alyce Mills and Don- 
ald Keith were all under contract to 
B. P. Schulberg, at that time an inde- 
pendent producer. 


RIENDLY: Louise Fazenda and 
Marie Prevost, graduates of Mack 
Sennett’s school for stars, still keep up 
the old team work. 
Marie was in the hospital and Louise 
was in a picture. 


Marie recovered and Louise became 
suddenly ill. 

So they just traded places. 

Louise went to the hospital and 
Merle took Louise’s réle in the pic- 
ure. 


(G2OWING UP: John Miljan’s baby 

son recently reached the ripe old 
age of six months and the family cele- 
brated with a party. John rushed home 
from the studio early with a rattle, a 
sweater and cap. Mrs. Miljan had made 
a six candle-power cake. 


NE SCENE FORTY TIMES: Eric 

von Stroheim hung up some kind 
of record when he took one scene for 
“Walking Down Broadway” forty times. 
An actor was supposed to laugh, but 
he didn’t laugh to suit von Stroheim. 
“No, no,’ Von would protest. “You 
don’t get the right inflection in your 
voice. Try it again.” Over and over 
they took the scene until finally it was 
just right. To the onlooker—and prob- 
ably the actor—it seemed a trivial mat- 
ter, but to von Stroheim it was tre- 
mendously important. 


"T ROPHY OVERHEAD: Gary Cooper 
has learned that the actual expense 
of a hunting trip is only a drop in the 
bucket compared to the cost of taking 
care of his trophies. When he arrived 
home he had to set up a separate es- 
tablishment for himself because there 
wasn’t room for all of his souvenirs in 
the Cooper family menage. Then his 
taxidermy bills were enormous. “I’m 
glad I missed that rhino I shot at,” 
Gary declared when looking over one 
bill. But he can hardly wait to go 
again, expense or no expense. 


EA TIME FOR BLUE BOY: Blue 

Boy, the prize hog which the Fox 
Company imported for “State Fair,” 
went grand on the company and refused 
to work after four o’clock in the after- 
noon. Heretofore George Arliss, Con- 
stance Bennett and just a few other top- 
notchers quit work at tea time but Blue 
Boy joined their ranks and caused a 
serious delay in the making of the pic- 
tures when he lay down and went to 
sleep every afternoon at that hour. No 
amount of scolding or prodding would 
arouse his interest and the director 
finally gave up. 


John Barrymore appeared on 
the “Rasputin” set one morning 
carrying a square package. While 
everyone watched, he untied and 
unwrapped two paper plates, dis- 
closing several Mexican tamales 
and proceeded to eat them. 

“It’s my breakfast,’ he ex- 
plained. So now you know what 
causes that old Barrymore fire. 


HREE YEARS OLD: Jean Harlow 

came into the studio wearing a 
simple black crépe dress and several 
people mentioned how good looking it 
was. 

“Why, I’ve had it three years,” Jean 
exclaimed. “It cost $175, but I’ve worn 
jt almost constantly. I never have very 
many clothes at one time, but I like 
my clothes to be of good material and 
cut. I think it’s economy.” 


TO R: Ruth Roland was one of the 
first Hollywood girls to appear 
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wearing a chatelaine watch. It has her 
initials, “R. R. R.” in tiny diamonds on 
the back but Ruth refuses to tell what 
the extra R stands for. She says it is 
the initial of her real name but she has 
never told a soul what that is. But when 
asked who gave the watch to her she 
said, “Ruth Roland gave it to Ruth 
Roland.” 


IMES DO CHANGE: Just a few 
short months ago Virginia Bruce 
needed a new evening wrap so she 
bought a little ermine jacket and ar- 
ranged to pay for it on the instalment 
plan. Now, as Mrs. John Gilbert, she 
has returned from a honeymoon in 
Europe and has plenty of fur coats. 
While the couple was away a wall safe 
was installed in her boudoir so that she 
pill have a safe place to keep her jew- 
els. 
Everyone around the M-G-M Studio 
thinks that this is one marriage that 
will last. 


AFE: Una Merkel’s husband is in 

Europe and probably will not re- 
turn before April or May. But Una 
doesn’t have to worry about his behav- 
ior, for he is on a business trip and 
her father is with him. 


Another comic-strip character 1s 
coming to the screen. , his time it’s 
“Popeye, the sailor,” and he will 
be portrayed by Slim Summerville. 


RADES: Universal and Fox are 

trading again. This time Fox gets 
Lew Ayres while Universal gets James 
Dunn and Spencer Tracy. 


Joseph von Sternberg traveled to 
the equator in search of a hurricane 
for his next picture but returned to 
Hollywood without having filmed 
even a breeze. ‘Never mind,” Harpo 
Marx consoled him. “Just take a 
camera in with you when you pre- 
sent your expense bill to the office.” 


Wheeler and Woolsey were hav- 
ing a little trouble with two lions 
that were being used in a scene. 

“Theyre probably under con- 
tract to M-G-M,” cracked Wheeler. 


| Pe FUN: Mae Clarke, Neil Ham- 
ilton and Alan Dinehart were mak- 
ing scenes for ““Acquitted” in the hills 
above Hollywood when lunch time came. 
They decided to stay there and eat box 
lunches, so they let down the trunk 
rack on Neil’s car and spread the food 
out on the rack. They were just ready 
to eat when Neil’s secretary, for a joke, 
started the car and drove off! 


HE CHANEY TRADITION: During 

his short career in pictures, Creigh- 
ton Chaney has been hurt several times 
and once suffered quite painful injuries. 
So when there was stunting to do in 
“Heroes for Hire,’ the director sug- 
gested a double. Chaney refused. 

“My father never had a double but 
twice in his life,” Chaney Junior ex- 
plained, “and both times the double was 
badly hurt. It is a tradition in our fam- 
ily that the Chaney’s do not use doubles 
and | vu do my own stunting when I 
ean,’ 


NE WORD WRONG: Just before 

coming to Hollywood, Diana Wyn- 
yard—in “Cavalcade”—had her ton- 
sils removed at a small hospital in 
Maine where she was visiting friends. 
She made friends with everyone she 
met, including her special nurse. Slight- 
ly flustered as goodbyes were being said, 


the nurse wisned her “health and pos- 
terity.” 


“Even though she got the last word | 


mixed,” Miss Wynyard said, “she could 
not have given me a more complete 
wish for happiness.” 


AULETTE STUDYING: Paulette 

Goddard goes every day for a les- 
son with Samuel Kayzer, the dramatic 
coach. It has been rumored that she 
will be Charles Chaplin’s leading woman 
if and when he makes another picture. 
Apparently she believes the rumor and 
is preparing herself for the job. Mean- 
while, between lessons, she is his lead- 
ing woman at many social functions. 


Lupe Velez went into the studio 
lunch room not long ago carrying 
her pet Chihuahua dog, Nina, under 
her arm. The waitress asked Lupe 
af she wanted a bit of cheese for 
the pet rat . . and you should 
have seen Lupe gargle! 


HAT NEW GIRL: That girl Kath- 

arine Hepburn certainly makes the 
folks sit up and look! Almost every 
week she has some new idea that shows 
every possibility of becoming a fad. The 
most recent was to appear at a preview 
in a crownless hat! 


Helen Hayes is having her ori- 
ental wardrobe, from “The Son- 
Daughter,” copied for lounging. 


AND AS ALWAYS: Andy Devine 
is going to be a bachelor father. 
He is leaving his lonely apartment and 
moving into a house in order to have 
room for his seventeen-year-old niece, 
Eleanor Beecher, who is coming to live 
with him. “As long as I am making 
more money than I ever hoped to make 
in my life, I want to do something for 
one of my own family,” Andy explained. 
He plans to have her attend one of 
the colleges in Los Angeles. She told 
Andy that her ambition was to go in for 
athletics in a big way and prepare to 
compete in the 1935 Olympic games. 
Naturally, being an all-round athlete 
himself, Andy approved of that. 


ALLYHEATHER: Joel McCrea is 

Seotch, very Scotch, but we mean 
only by nationality. On the gates of 
his parental home is the name ‘“Bally- 
heather,” which was the name of the 
old family home in Scotland. 


| Dod FOR, TOO: Erie Linden bought 
a home for his mother and himself. 
At the time he acquired it, it didn’t 
look much like a home for it was 
really just an old shack. But by the 
time Eric had put in many hours re- 
decorating it inside and out and plant- 
ing a garden in the front yard, he had 
every right to be as proud of it as he 
is. “And it’s paid for, too,” he wants 
everyone to know. 


The battle for the title ‘Best 
Dressed Woman” goes on and on. 
The latest skirmish between Lilyan 
Tashman and Ina Claire, two lead- 
ing aspirants for the title is re- 
ported from New York. The two 
girls met at a party. “How do you 
like my dress, dear?” Lilyan asked. 

“I think it’s lovely,” Ina replied. 
“T have it in yellow, you know.” 

Lilyan bided her time and when 
the two met again she looked Ina 
up and down and then in her sweet- 
est voice said, “That gown is lovely 
on you, Ina. I tried it on but it 
wasn’t becoming to me.” 
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N D-, MAGIC REMEDY 
FOR SAGGING 
OVERDEVELOPED AND 
UNDERDEVELOPED BUSTS 


THE ONLY BRASSIERE with 
PATENTED BUST-SHAPING STRAPS 
Now worn by over a million women 
Cup-form’s patented bust-shaping straps 
and inner cups znstantly mould a sagging 
bust into its former youthful firmness. It 
reduces an over-developed bust. It gives 
alluring curves to the under-developed 
figure. For sale at all department stores, $1.00 
uporwrite Dept. T. G. 1 for illustrated booklet. 
Woda Drassidre (Zo. 


TeonranaveD 


EMPIRE STATE BLDG., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
In Canada E. & S. Currie, Ltd., Toronto 


“BUNIONS 


Melted Away 


\ Pain stops almost instantly! ay lasting 
relief. Fairyfoot gradually dissolves pain- 


% ful, ugly bunions. Enables you to wear 

bis smaller shoes. No cumbersome appli- 
FREE > , ances. Nomessy salves. Used success- 
a \ fully on 500,000 feet. Write for 


«x 
KX trial treatment absolutely FREE $ 
* Fairyfoot Products Co., Chicago. Ill. 


1223 S. Wabash Ave., "Dept. 4162 


Will he kiss your hair when 
STREAKED with GRAY? 


yy 
é 


Why shut the Gar ® Saal anal business 
advantages—even to love and marriage? 
FARR’S, a perfected type of preparation, 
keeps the hair free from gray, soft, natural 
and youthful, easily applied by yourself 
in the privacy of your home, clean, odorless, 
greaseless, harmless. Any shade. Will not 
rub off, nor interfere with curling, marcel 
or permanent wave. Keep your hair lovely 
with FARR’S. For sale everywhere. 

FARR’S FOR GRAY HAIR 


—— FREE SAMPLE cee coe ce oe me my 


| GRO NS CHEMICAL Co. T™ 12 2 | 
79 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send FREE SAMPLE in plain wrapping. | 
J IN ATT O ame S conueeaees ede See SSecceSoeSdeeasS I 
] SU ot 3b Se cose eeeeesetescedcsosesossessean | 
| City ae ee eee States=esee==— i 
1 STATE ORIGINAL COLOR | 
OAR eee oe eae omens ea ee 
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A UNIVERSAL PICTURE 
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HAIR NETS 
Every. Womans. “Favorite 


Wear Jannetta Hair Nets to keep your hair orderly and smart. Jannetta Hair 
Nets are hand-made of fine human hair, single or double mesh. They match 
all the natural hair colors, from blond to brunet and black, from grey to 


silver white. There's a Jannetta for every occasion, for long or bobbed hair. 


) 


HAIR NET 


oe NET Color Dark Brown 


FIVE and TEN 
CENT STORES 


: DOUBLE MESH DOUBLE WEAR 
Guaranteed to be Made of 
BSOLUTELY SANITAR "REAL HUMAN HAIR Sold 
: at many 
Hao Cee) FW.WOOLWORTH CO 


EVERY WOMANS FAVORITE 
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Howerd Chandler Chetcey 
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- “les toasted” 


Copr., 1933, The American Tobacco Co 


